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A Letter 
to the Reader 


D nil Fcader: 

The ojfferings we present to you here are intended to lead you on, 
to fortify you, to encourage you, to seduce you into the habit of read- 
ing, and in particular into the habit of reading Great Books of the 
Western World. 

A reader who has read, or is in the midst of reading. Great Books 
of the Western World will find an attractive, instructive, entertain- 
ing interlude or supplement in Gateway to the Great Books. 

I would conclude my letter here if I did not know, from painful 
experience garnered over forty years, what you will be told by your 
well-meaning friends. The Hutchins Poll shows they will say, “Too 
hard,” “No time,” “Too dull,” “What good is it?” Since Mr. Adler 
and I have not the slightest interest in manufacturing furniture to 
decorate your living room, and still less in building up your social 
prestige by handing you, as it were, a poor man’s Harvard diploma 
to hang on the wall, 1 must trespass on your patience a little longer 
to expose the absurdity of the popular answers to which I have 
referred. Of course, I do not attribute them to you. If you were so 
imintelhgent as to share such views, you would not be holding this 
book in your hand; you would noi have bothered to open it. No, 
what I am trying to do is to protect you from the slings and arrows 
of your outrageous neighbors. 

I think I understand your neighbors very well, though it has taken 
me some time to do so. ( My difficulty with them is they are products 
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of the modem age; and I was brought up half a century ago. ) Now 
we have the Fun Society, molded and supported by Technology, 
Affluence, and Advertising. The question now is not, "Are you doing 
anything worthwhile, anything interesting or important?” The ques- 
tion is, “Are you having any fun?” With all the gadgets, the aim of 
which is to provide comfort or amusement, and all the affluence that 
has made it possible to buy them, and all the advertising that urges 
us to do so, fim has become something bought with money, supplied 
by gadgets, and endorsed by advertising. If we aren’t doing some- 
thing that involves these elements and meets these requirements, we 
can’t be having any fun. 

Reading, which does not involve these elements or meet these 
requirements, therefore cannot be any fun; and the sight of a person 
reading must be dispiriting to a dedicated member of the Fun 
Society. If the person reading appears to be enjoying himself, the 
conclusion must be that he is putting on an act or that he is some sort 
of vestigial remains from a soon-to-be-forgotten era. A comic book 
may perhaps be forgiven him, or, in a pinch, a bad Wcsteni, though 
a Western on television would obviously be more fun because it 
would be less trouble. 

Today two objects consume our time: work and distraction. The 
same forces that have reduced the work of most men have increased 
their distractions. These distractions have now got to-such a point 
that in addition to reorienting the culture and our attitude toward 
life they have made it alrtiost impossible for us to keep our minds on 
anything for more than half an hour. The uninterrupted half hour is 
a rare occurrence. But the important thing is that keeping the mind 
on something for more than half an hour is an effort, and, if we are 
making an effort, we are not having any fun. Fun is identified with 
distraction — and the absence of any strain on the mind, or even on 
the body. The popularity of spectator sports, where thousands of 
people sit more or less inert and watch a few exhaust, or even kill, 
themselves in gladiatorial combat, shows we are not much more 
disposed to get fun from physical than from mental exertion. 

It must be admitted that reading is an effort. And it seems hkcly 
that it will be more and more of an effort, and hence more and more 
unpopular, with more and more people. In 1962 the Superintendent 
of Schools in New York City announced that io,ooo pupils in the 
seventh grade in New York were four years or more behind in read- 
ing. This is reminiscent of a recent report to UNESCO showing that 
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in 65 countries the number of illiterates is increasing because the 
annual increase in the population in these countries exceeds the in- 
crease in the number of pupils in school. The New York figures make 
the news from UNESCO look even gloomier, for those figures suggest 
that even if pupils go to school they may not learn to read. 

Perhaps I ought to tell you I am not against fun. My quarrel is not 
with fun but with the current conception of it and of its role among 
the aims of life. My quarrel with the current conception of fun in- 
volves me in a quarrel about what it means to be human, what a 
human society is, and what is good for — or even interesting to — a 
human being and a human society. I am afraid I shall also have to 
make a few remarks about current conceptions of education and of 
leisure. But I know this is a letter and not a philosophical treatise, 
and I shall try to make what I have to say on these topics as short, 
simple, and clear as the subjects will permit 

The trouble with fun is that it is boring. It is simply not possible to 
spend more than a certain number of hours, days, weeks, or years 
having fun. And when the fatigued funster looks back over what he 
has done, he can only sigh and recognize, too late, his stupidity. 

Why is this so? Why must it be so? It is because of the kind of 
animals people are. It is against nature for a man to devote himself 
to occupations little different from those which might be enjoyed 
by a pig, a pigeon, or even a whale. When we read in the article on 
Learning in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Chimpanzees make 
fewer mistakes in performing when they are reinforced with ba- 
nanas than when reinforced with lettuce, accoi ding to tlie observa- 
tions of O. Tinklepaugh,” we say, “What of it? We are not talking 
about chimpanzees but about men, who may be indifferent, at any 
given time, both to bananas and to lettuce. Mail is distinguished from 
the other animals by his mind, and the infinite capacity and variety 
thereof. As nobody can deny fun is important to man, so nobody 
can expect a uniform diet of fun (or bananas, or lettuce) to satisfy 
him. 

Recreation, play, or fun is important. The reduction of dnidgcry 
and the opportunity for rest and relaxation it affords are among the 
greatest of the blessings technolofv has conferred on modern man. 
In my lifetime, the working week lias been cut by a third and the 
working life has been shortened at both ends by the prohibition of 
child labor, the prolongation of education, and the provisions for 
retirement. But tlie time thus set free has been transferred, with al- 
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most mathematical exactitude, to the television set. Hence Walter 
Reuther, the most thoughtful labor leader in the country, hinted the 
other day he did not like to negotiate for shorter hours. Mr. Reuther 
intimated that if bowling and televiewing were what the members 
of the United Automobile Workers were going to do with their free 
time, they might be better oflF working. 

I hope I am not presuming too much when I say you want to lead 
a human life. Well, if you do, you have to cope with the resounding 
pronouncement with which Aristotle begins his Metaphysics: “All 
men by nature desire to know.” Aristotle was not so foolish as to 
mean by this that men want to know the most recent “facts” dis- 
covered or invented by scientists or newspaper reporters or the lady 
next door. What Aristotle meant was that all men want to under- 
stand. Understanding is an activity of the mind, and it demands an 
effort of the mind. 

I suppose the next question is whether the efiFort is worthwhile. If 
you carry on the kind of dialogue that Mr. Adler recommends you 
carry on with the authors of these books, you will find the effort will 
var)' from author to author, from work to work. But it will be an efibrt 
all the same. Perhaps you will ask, in the contemporary lingo, 
whether you can have any fun in the process. 

It depends on what you mean by fun. John Keats says: 

Much have I travelFd in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 

Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
Tliat deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 

Then Keats tefis us how he felt on reading Chapman’s translation 
of Homer. 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
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Did he have fun? Of course he did, in any respectable, human 
definition of the word. The greatest human fun is that of discovery. 
Discovery is a synonym for learning. 

Discovery, or learning, may come through casual contact, through 
conversation, or even through television. What the discoverer dis- 
covers is the world of the person who discovers it to him. Chapman 
helped Keats discover the world of Homer. So the philosopher Scott 
Buchanan talks about learning as the discovery of possible worlds. 

The disadvantage of being illiterate is that all possible worlds are 
closed except those which can be seen or heard. And even those 
worlds may not be fully intelligible, because pictures and speech 
are likely to bo full of references to writings past and present. 

The most enduring human pleasure is the discovery ( and, I may 
add, the rediscovery) of possible worlds. It is delightful; and it is 
not very hard. Elfort is required, but not much. As the Plan of 
Graded Reading shows, nothing in this set is above the capacity of 
a freshm.nn or sophomore in college, and there are about fifty selec- 
tions recommended for readers thirteen or fourteen years old. Here 
I say nothing of past epochs, of the way in which medieval school 
boys and the Founding Fathers of the United States used to gobble 
up the classics. Perhaps those days are gone forever. The Plan of 
Graded Reading is based upon the known and demonstrated abili- 
ties of young Americans today, with all the distractions of our time 
and all the insufficiencies of contemporary education upon their 
heads. 

I hope you won’t be too slavish about the Plan of Graded Reading. 
My advice is, reach in anpvhere. If what you look at doesn’t interest 
you, put it down and try something else. Ever^'thing in this set will 
interest you sooner or later. I recommend browsing as the best 
method of locating the possible world you want first to explore. 

This recommendation is based on my own experience. I have to 
admit that as a bov I lived at a time so different from this one that 
my experience may be of no value to you. I am literally antediluvian: 
I lived before the Flood, tlie flood brought on by Technology, 
Affluence, and Advertising. 

In those far-off days, ownership of an automobile showed you 
were rich, and not merely that you had a job at the time when the 
dealer persuaded you to sign the note. In my home town there was 
only one boy whose father had one. He was of a race apart. This 
was before radio, before television, almost before the movies, and 
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not long after the phonograph and the telephone. ( I never make a 
long-distance call now without looking over my shoulder to see 
whether somebody is watching, because I was brought up to believe 
it was a sinful extravagance. As the first John D. Rockefeller used to 
say to his children, “A two-cent stamp is enough.”) We had no- 
where to go and no way to get there. Cleveland, which was thirty 
miles away, was as inaccessible to us as the other side of the moon is 
today (except to the Russians). If there had been any way to get to 
Cleveland, and if we had been able to pay the fare, we would not 
have been able to pay for the amusements that Cleveland must have 
offered. 

We had been granted the precious gift of poverty. Of course, we 
didn’t know we were poor because everybody was in the same situa- 
tion, except tlie boy whose father owned the automobile. Because we 
were poor, we had to resort to "fun” that didn’t cost much. 

I was fortunate: my father was a minister and a professor. There 
were books all over the house. Then there was tlie pul)lic libiary. 
Then there was the small and miscellaneous collection on a few 
shelves in the Men’s Building of Oberlin College. 

I read them all, all the books in the house, all the books in the 
library, all tlie books in the Men’s Building. At least that’s tlie way it 
seems to me now. Until I went into the Army at i8, I did very little 
but read; and one of the hardships of Aimy life was the difficulty of 
continuing to do so. As a substitute I took to memorizing long 
stretches of Faust in German on guard duty in Italy. If tliere had 
been an Un-American Activities Committee then, they would doubt- 
less have brought me to trial as an enemy agent. 

Why do I recite these poignant passages from my autobiography? 
I want to show that in a remote hamlet in northeasteni Ohio fifty 
years ago it was possible, under conditions that would now be re- 
garded as primitive, to explore Mr. Buchanan’s possible worlds — 
and to have a marvelous time doing it. 

I will not claim my method was the best, or even that I had one. I 
read whatever came next. I read all of G. A. Ilenty, all of Horatio 
Alger, all of Oliver Optic, all of Ralph Henry Barbour. I even read 
all of the Little Colonel series, which was written for girls. I read it 
for the same reason the climber gave for climbing Mt. Everest: it 
was there. 

But I also read all of Mark Twain, all of Dickens, all of Scott, and 
all of Thackeray. My father read all the Bible to us at morning 
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prayers. Gradually I came to have some understanding of the dif- 
ference between a good book and a poor one. 

I got off on this Salute to Myself by .starting to talk about browsing. 
But this may be just a personal peculiarity, such as Ronald Firbank 
attributes to a character in one of his novels: “ ‘Well, somewhere in 
me, far down,’ Miss Dawkins declared, ‘I don’t mind admitting, 
there’s a field with cows browsing.’ ” Those of you who are not like 
Miss Dawkins and me will want to adhere more strictly to the Plan 
of Graded Reading. 

I suppose you will have to anyway because of the lamentable cir- 
cumstances of your lives. You are distracted. You have all this tech- 
nology, afiluence, and advertising on your hands. This means that 
you must make every minute count. Mr. Adler and I have tried to do 
a certain amount of your browsing for you. 

We have also tried to spare you one rathei regrettable aspect of 
my experience. I have to admit that I absorbed large chunks of very 
inferior nourishment. When the moss sergeant said to the private 
who kept demanding more coffee, “You like coffee, don’t you?” tlie 
private replied, “Yes. That’s why I’m willing to go through so much 
hot water to get some.” Mr. Adler and I have tried to spare you the 
necessity of going through the hot water. In our judgment every- 
thing in this set is worth consuming. In the world of the Little 
Colont*! scries, all about that dear little girl and her Old Kentucky 
Home, there was not much coffee — and far too much sugar — to the 
gallon. 

This leads me to tell you one thing about reading that editors don’t 
usuallv admit, at least not in public. Reading i' in be boring. Why 
did I abandon the likes of Horatio Alger and Oliver Optic? Because 
they weren’t saying anything important about anything important. 
After you once got the idea that there were Bad Guys and Good 
Guys and that, in spite of apparently insuperable obstacles placed in 
their path by the Bad Guys, the Good Guys would ultimately get rich 
or go to the White House, there was nothing more to learn. The only 
thing that keeps reading from being boring is learning, the discovery 
of possible worlds. 

It is of course possible to make learning boring. What has given 
learning a bad name is textbooks. This is not ordinarily the fault of 
the writers or publishers. There is a widespread impression that 
knowledge is facts. If education is the acquisition of knowledge, it 
must consist of the memorization of facts. Therefore textbooks must 
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consist largely of lists of facts to be memorized. Add to this that 
examinations, wliich are often tests of the facts memorized, hang 
over the heads of teachers, pupils, and textbook writers alike, and 
you will understand tliat it is almost inevitable that textbooks must 
be boring. 

Whatever claims can be made for textbooks, nobody ever ventured 
to suggest that they w'ere inspiring. They are said to be accurate, or 
complete, or up-to-date. But the most flamboyant publisher will 
seldom go so far as to assert that they are interesting. Xenophon and 
Prescott are better than any Western, and no more difficult to read. 
We learn through reading Xenophon and Prescott what a great 
historian can do to a mass of dead facts. 

We can almost say that what has given learning a bad name is our 
educational system. That’s where most of us pick up our notions 
about learning. In the educational system, for reasons of economy, 
we have to do our learning in groups. Now, as everybody knows, the 
principal difference between pupils is the difference between the 
fast and the slow. The slow are not necessarily inferior to the fast, 
though they are often spoken of as though they were second-class 
citizens. The fast may, in fact, turn out to be flashes in the pan. But 
we are not concerned here with the merits of these two groups: we 
are interested only in the fact that they exist and that their existence 
causes the boredom almost universally incidental to the processes of 
education. The fast must be bored because they are too quick for 
the others. The slow must feel frustrated, which can be very boring, 
too. 

There is an easy remedy for this unfortunate situation, but it is 
not one that has gained general acceptance. It is a simple matter to 
have everybody proceed at his own pace, taking the examinations 
whenever he is ready for them. Perhaps the new “teaching ma- 
chines,” most of which are not machines at all but simply books 
facilitating independent study, will help popularize the notion that 
the student should go at the rate suitable to him, no matter what the 
average rate of the class may be. At present the idea of proceeding at 
one’s own pace appears to make little headway because of the preva- 
lent view that the object of education is not intellectual develop- 
ment but social adjustment. It is generally thought undesirable for a 
young person to get out of his age group. If he is quicker than the 
others, he must stay behind until they catch up. If he is slower, he 
must go on anyway, and slow down the progress of the others. 
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The curse of facts, combined with the curse of adjustment, makes 
learning boring. I am told that the ideal of adjustment is losing its 
grip. If so, perhaps, we may some day understand the role of facts 
in education. Clearly facts are not knowledge. We do not have 
knowledge until we have organization. A possible world is an organi- 
zation of ideas and facts. The facts are made intelligible only through 
the organization. A telephone book is knowledge only in the most 
limited sense. Such sense as it has it acquires through its alphabetical 
organization. 

A good many years ago the President of Columbia University and 
the President of the American Statistical Association announced 
simultaneously, but independently, that so many new facts were 
being discovered that it would be necessary to prolong adolescence 
at least until age 45 in order to pour them all into the students. These 
scholars would have been nearer the mark if liiey had said that so 
many new facts were being discovered that it was useless for the 
layman t > ^rv to learn them. What the citizen, not the specialist, has 
to do is to formulate some general ideas into which any new facts 
that may be discovered can fit. The question for the citizen is not, 
what are the latest discoveries in science? In order to answer that 
question he would have to devote all his time to the scientific 
jounials, of which there are now 36,000. The question for the citizen 
is, how do I understand the latest scientific discoveries? He can 
answer this question if he understands what science is about and 
what the leading ideas in it are. 

When I was going to school, I do not remember hearing any 
teacher say what any subject was about. In genet .il, I was taught to 
get some facts into my head so that I could pass an examination and 
go on to the next course. I never quite understood why I was sup- 
posed to take the courses I took rather than some other courses. All 
I knew was that they were required for graduation, or for my major, 
or as prerequisite to something else. 

Some subjects are at first sight less attractive than others, because 
they employ languages that are special and sometimes repulsive. 
With these subjects, browsing will get you nowhere. Here the Plan 
of Graded Reading is indispensab’- 

You have probably heard of the young lady who asked the clerk 
in a bookstore whether he had any recent translations of Shake- 
speare. Her mistake is even more likely to be made by someone who 
faces mathematics and its special language for the first time. When 
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I was a boy, my father happened to remark to me that he hadn’t liked 
aritlimetic when he was my age. I had to make it a matter of filial 
devotion not to like it either. The result is that I have been permitted 
to glory in the possession of an "unmathematical mind.” I know now, 
when it is too late, that, if I had been given some faint glimpse of 
what mathematics was about, my father’s example, powerful as it 
was, could not have prevented me from understanding the fascina- 
tion of mathematics. 

In other words, I needed a proper introduction. Precisely that, a 
seductive introduction, is provided by the little masterpieces in this 
set of books. The world of mathematics and science becomes intel- 
ligible, and then exciting, when presented by the great men who in 
these papers transmit their own excitement to the uninitiated. 

Tyndall, Einstein, Fabre, Haldane, and Hogben are no ordinary 
teachers, and it is no disparagement of ordinary teachers to say so. 
Even extraordinary teachers in schools and colleges have obligations 
and undergo pressures from which the writers in this set arc free. 
Our writers can speak directly to your condition, at your leisure, in 
the order in which you want to know. 

This is the Age of Obsolescence. An education that aims to trans- 
mit current information and inculcate current practices is bound to 
fail because current information and practices are obsolescent. We 
are committed to the highest possible rate of technolftgical change. 
It now takes less time to go round the world than it took the Found- 
ing Fathers to go from New York to Philadelphia. And the world 
we go round looks entirely different from the way it looked only 
twenty years ago. Pity the poor atlas maker, who has to slip a few 
new countries into his book just as it is going to press and who knows 
that even then it will be out of date long before it appears. We are 
committed to change, and we are equipped to produce it. As every- 
body knows, go per cent of the scientists and research workers who 
ever lived are ahve today. 

Under these conditions, what is a “practical” education, an educa- 
tion that is in any sense useful? We can begin by saying what kind 
of education is in every sense useless. A totally useless education is 
one that aims to transmit current information and inculcate current 
practices. A useful education, on the other hand, is one that leads to 
understanding. With understanding the youth of today can face the 
unknown tomorrow feeling some confidence that no matter what 
shape it takes he will be able to cope with it. 
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If I were to try to sum up in four words my advice to the younger 
generation, I would say, “Get ready for anything.” By this I mean, 
don’t get ready for any specific thing, to be done in a specific way, 
at a specific time and place. Don’t, for example, devote yourself to 
getting ready to make steam turbines in Columbus, Ohio, in 1969. 
It is most unlikely that anybody will be making steam turbines in 
Columbus in 1969. There is some evidence that nobody will be 
making them anywhere. One of the two plants that manufacture 
them has just closed. ( I use this moving illustration because a friend 
of mine did exactly what I advise against doing: he spent two years 
in the Cornell Engineering School getting ready to make steam 
turbines in Columbus. He never saw a steam turbine for the rest of 
his life.) 

The world has always been changing. But the rate of change, and 
our commitment to the highest possible rate, are entirely new. The 
Minister of Education in Russia told the publisher of these books 
that tbe.e was no use trying to say what would happen in the future. 
He said the changes that would take place in the next five years 
would be greater than those which had occurred from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the present day. Perhaps the Minister should have said 
ten years, or twent)'-five, but the precise time span doesn’t make 
much difference. Whatever the precise time span is, it will be short. 

There is one element of super-novelty in this novel outlook. This 
is the appearance of machines that can “think.” We are used to ma- 
chines that arc substitutes for brawn. It’s going to take us some time 
to get accustomed to machines that are substitutes for brains. But 
that is what computers are, in the sense that the) do work that was 
done not by the hands but by the minds of men. The rough-and- 
ready miner has long since been replaced by vast, complicated ma- 
chinery. Now the office worker is fated to follow the miner. And 
even what is known as “middle management” will sooner or later 
follow the clerks. The service trades are being automated as manu- 
facturing has been. Automatic elevators have tlirown 40,000 elevator 
operators out of work in New York City alone. At last reports R. H. 
Macy & Co. was experimenting with an electronic salesgirl. Sooner 
or later she (or it) will appear. 

These developments, which are taking place before our eyes, have 
the most serious consequences for education. In the first place, they 
prove the case against the popular conception of “practical’ educa- 
tion. Training for a trade or vocation, going through in school tlie 
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routines one expects to go through in earning a hving, has been 
ineflfective in the face of the relatively mild changes that we have 
seen in the last half century. The obsolescence of techniques, and 
even of whole industries, and the high mobility of our population 
( 15,000,000 Americans move every year) have long since convinced 
educators who took the trouble to consider the matter objectively 
that training with a view to earning a living in a certain place in a 
certain way is a waste of time. It is worse: it may unfit the pupil to 
earn his living in that vocation because the techniques he learns will 
be out of date by the time he has a chance to use them. The present 
rate of technological change leaves no room for argument on this 
point. 

In the second place, we now face for the first time in human his- 
tory the probability that work is not going to occupy the major por- 
tion of the time and attention of the individual. Even if the educa- 
tional system were able to prepare people for work, it would not be 
wise for it to make the attempt, because education should prepare 
people for those activities which will occupy the bulk of their time 
and attention. The aim of education must now be to prepare pt'Ople 
to make intelligent use of their free time. 

This is an enormous task. We can’t say that we are making intel- 
ligent use of the free time we have now. The latest reports from the 
labor front, where one would think this question wbuld be much 
agitated, suggest that qll that our people want to do with their free 
time is to get another job— moonlighting is the most popular of all 
the ways of using up vacant hours — or, as I have pointed out already, 
to watch television. In some labor circles, we are told, “culture” is 
regarded as something “continental,” meaning European and un- 
American. 

If Aristotle was correct in saying that all men by nature desire to 
know, then we m»ist assume that the ball game, the television set, 
and the beer can will eventually cease to convey the full meaning of 
the American Dream. For the first time in human history, I say, we 
are all of us going to have the chance to lead human lives, to make 
the most of ourselves, and to make the most of our communities, too. 
Man is distinguished from the bnite creation by his mind. Human 
communities are distinguished from those of gregarious animals, 
like wolves and bees, by their deliberate pursuit of the common 
good. 

In this new world, formal, institutional education must therefore 
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become preparation for a life of learning. The life of learning, con- 
ducted on behalf of the development of the individual and of his 
community, has always been the ideal of what was called the “leisure 
class.” Now we are all going to have the chance to pursue that ideal 
if we will. 

The habit is the thing. Abandoning all illusions about social adjust- 
ment and vocational preparation as the aims of education, we have to 
begin in childhood to discover the delights of the mind and the 
rewards of the life of the mind. The object of formal, institutional 
education must be to develop the habits that promote and sustain 
the life of the mind. 

An educational system so conceived and so dedicated will be 
supported by this set of books; and, pending the development of 
such an educational s)stem, this set of books and Great Books of 
the Western World can do a good deal of the job. Through this set 
of books, the habit of reading, which is indispensable to the discovery 
of p'^ssi’ Ic worlds, can be almost painlessly acquired. Through Great 
Books the exploration begun here can be carried to whatever dis- 
tance, height, or depth you desire. 

The two sets of books are complementary. Each is an introduction 
to the other, for those who have read the longer works in Great Books 
will want to read the shorter in this set. Many of the Gateway authors 
are comparable in stature to those in Great Books. The choice of tlie 
Gateway authors is based in part on their having shorter works to 
represent them at their best: in Great Books only great, major works 
appear. Among the authors in this set vrho had !a be excluded from 
Great Books are Ibsen, Shaw, Einstein, Emerson, Cicero, Dickens, 
Moliere, Malthus, Russell, Whitehead, Epicurus, Mark Tw^ain, 
Lucian, Lyell, Dewey, Schopenhauer, Voltaire, Thoreau, and 
de Tocqueville. With the publication of Gateway, we are satisfied 
that few if any of the first-rank autliors in w^estern civilization are 
missing from the two sets combined. 

Most of the works in Gateway are readable and enjoyable by an 
ordinary sixteen-year-old. They are, every one of them, in consider- 
able measure understandable the first time they are read. In another 
sense, every one of these books . too hard for any sixty-year-old. 
They are too hard because the subject with which they deal — man 
and his universe — is too hard for man to understand. But magnifi- 
cent writing takes us by the hand and leads us on. 

So the many references to Shakespeare in Gateway whet our 
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appetite for the complete works of Shakespeare in Great Books of the 
Western World. So, too, Melville’s Billy Budd moves us to read his 
masterpiece, Moby Dick. Darwin’s Autobiography in this collection 
turns us toward The Origin of Species, which revolutionized man’s 
understanding of his beginnings. 

Among the authors of Great Books of the Western World to whom 
we are introduced in this set, and the masters who make the intro- 
ductions, are Homer (Matthew Aniold), Herodotus (J. B. Bury), 
Thomas Aquinas (Henry Adams), Dante (T. S. Eliot), Montaigne 
(Sainte-Beuve and Emerson), Maehiavelli (Thomas Babington 
Macaulay), Shakespeare (Samuel Johnson), Newton (Voltaire, 
Einstein and Infeld), Locke (Voltaire), Swift (Hazlitt), and Fara- 
day (Tyndall). 

Authors in this set whose major works appear in Great Books of the 
Western World are Plutarch, Tacitus, Dante, Galileo, Bacon, Hume, 
Swift, Rousseau, Kant, Mill, Faraday, Melville, Darwin, Tolstoy, and 
William James. 

This set is the Gateway. As you go throiigh it, and upward and 
onward thereafter, we say “Bon voyage.” 

And, we venture to add, “Have funi” 


Robert M. Hutchins 
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The Ways-and Whys-of Reading 


Great Books and the Gateway to Them 

T 

J. he woiks in this set ate outstanding creations of tlie human 
mind, l)ut they are not ol the same order as the works included in 
Gieal Books of the \V<’stcin Wotld. They consist ol short stories, 
plavs, cssass, scientific papeis, speeclics, or letters; and in some cases 
the\ aie relatueU slioit selections liom much laiger works. In con- 
tiasl, Great Books of the Western Wotld contams whole books or 
e\lensi\e collections of books. 

The woiks in that set not only have a certain magnitude, but 
they also oceup\ a unkpie place in the formation and deselopmcnt 
of Western ciiltuie. Each of them lepresents a primary, original, 
and fundamental contiibution to man’s understanding of the uni- 
verse and ol himself. It has been said of them that they are books 
which never have to be w'ritten again, that they are inexhaustibly 
rorcadable, that thev are alwass contemporary, and that tlicy are 
at once the most intelligible books yliecause so lucidlv written) and 
the most rewarding to understand (because they deal w'ith the most 
impoilant and profound subjects). It has also been said of them that 
they are the repository and reservoir of the relatively small number 
of great ideas which man has foiged in his efforts to understand tlie 
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world and his place in it; and that they are over everyone's head 
all of the time, which gives them the inexhaustible power to elevate 
all of us who will make the effort to lift our minds by reaehing up 
to the ideas they contain. 

These things can be said of few books, and the few books of 
which they can be truly said are truly great books, the only great 
books. The works included in Gateway to the Great Books not only 
lack the magnitude of the great books; they also have less seminal 
power. Nevertheless, they do have some of the special attributes 
which distinguish the great books. Some of the things which have 
been said of tlie great books can also be said of them. 

The works in this set are, each of them, masterj)ieces of the im- 
agination or intellect of man. Many of them are modem, even recent; 
some were written in ages past; but they are all forever contempo- 
rary. In whatever time or place we live, they speak to us of our own 
condition. Like the great books, they are readable again and again, 
with renewed pleasure and added profit. And like tlie great books, 
they throw light on as well as draw light from the great ideas. They, 
too, have the power to lift our minds up to new levels of enjoyment, 
new levels of insight, new levels of understanding. They have that 
power by virtue of holding out more to understand than most of us 
can manage to understand in a first reading. And if we make the 
effort to understand more in subsequent readings, they sustain such 
effort by the intellectual excitement they afford us — the excitement 
and the challenge of coming to closer grips with the great mysteries 
of nature and human nature, the order of the universe and the course 
of human history. 

Like the great books in these respects, the selections included in 
this set are entitled to be regarded as proper companions to the 
greatest works of the human mind. That, however, does not fully 
describe the function they are intended to perform. They are more 
than just companion pieces. We have another and what seems to us 
a more important reason for associating the contents of these 
volumes with the contents of Great Books of the Webern World. 

Because this set consists of much shorter works and, on the whole, 
of things somewhat easier to read, we think that tlie reading of the 
selections here included will effectively serve as an induction into 
the reading of the great books. That is why we have called this set a 
gateway to the great books. The reader who opens his mind to all, or 
even to some, of the works in this set, has opened the gates for him- 
self and is on the high road to the world of ideas and the lifetime of 
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learning which the great books, and only tlie great books, make 
accessible to him. 

Their relative shortness is one reason, but not the only reason, 
why tlie selections included in this set are easier to read than the 
great books. Other things being equal, shorter works tend for the 
most part to be more manageable to young readers as well as to 
older ones who liave not yet fully developed the skills and habits of 
the constant leader. In addition, these short works are more readily 
understandable. They tend to deal with easier and more familiar 
subjects. 

More than half of the contents of this set consists of stories and 
plays, essays, speeches, and letters. Good writing of this kind almost 
has to be about things and experiences and feelings which are fa- 
miliar to ev'ery human being; and when the writing is of a high order 
of excellence, as it is in the case of all the selections here included, it 
deals with the familiar aspects of life in a way that is at once lively 
and illuminating. The reader is quickly entertained and, to the ex- 
tent that he is entertained (which means that liis attention is held 
with delight), he reads — and learns. 

Wliile the political, scientific, and philosophical readings in Gate- 
way to the Great Books must be read with more conscious effort to 
attend to wliat they try to teach us, they nevertheless remain 
easier than the basic political, scientific, and philosophical treatises 
in Great Books of the Western World. In part, this is due to their 
brevity; in part, it must be also said tliat what they try to teach us 
is more readily grasped. 

All tlie works included in this set are compreht iisible to any adult, 
young or old, wlio will give them the measiiie of attention which 
they require. That requirement is easy to fulfill, and can be ful- 
filled with pleasure, precisely because all tliese works have the 
quality of entertainment. Entertaining books invite and sustain our 
attention, delighting us at the same time that they profit us. The 
pleasure and piofit that the reader derives from this set of books 
should — and, the editois think, will — help him to develop the habits 
and improve the skills which should make the great books easier for 
him to read, some at the same tin • some later. 

Kinds of Reading Matter 

Different kinds of reading matter call for different kinds of read- 
ing. A reader must, first of all, decide what type ot reading matter 
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he has in his hand; and he must then read it accordingly. Every 
piece of reading matter that comes before our eyes is not equally 
worth reading; nor do all make equal claims on our attention. All do 
not deserve from us the same devotion to the task of considering 
what the writer has in mind — ^what he is trying to teach us or to 
make us feel. 

A telephone book, an air-line timetable, or a manual for operating 
a washing machine may be useful or even indispensable reading, 
requiring attention to certain details; but they certainly do not 
deserve sustained study or devoted consideration. Most periodicals 
that come our way do not deserve more than passing attention. 
And what is called 'light reading” is no different from most televi- 
sion programs or motion pictures which succeed only if they give us 
the relaxation that we seek from them. Whatever use or value these 
things may have for us, tliey are seldom worth reading twice, and 
none of them is worth reading over and over again. 

The great books, and the smaller masterpieces that constitute a 
gateway to them, exert a whole series of claims upon us that other 
kinds of reading seldom make. They have treasures to yield, and 
they will not yield their treasures without our digging. They will 
not give something to us unless we give something to them. Such 
works command our interest, our humility, and our fidelity. They 
have much to teach us — if we want to learn. 

These are the things which are most worth reading for the first 
time, precisely because we will find, on that first reading, that they 
deserve to be read over and over again. It might almost be said that 
a book which is not worth rereading one or more times is not really 
worth reading carefully in the first place. Like the great books, the 
works in this set are not idle-hour affairs, mere time passers like 
picture magazines. None of them is a sedative compounded of paper 
and ink. Every one of them calls for and deserves active, as con- 
trasted with merely passive, reading on our part. 

Young people — and older ones — who in ages past had access to 
only a few books in a lifetime knew how to read them without 
being told. We all know to what good use young Abraham Lincoln, 
by the light of the log fire, put the Bible, Euclid, Blackstone, 
Bunyan, and a few other books. He, and others like him, read not 
only with eyes wide open but also with a mind fully awake — awake 
because it was intensely active in an effort to get, by reading, every- 
thing that the writer had to offer. 
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We need to remind ourselves of this bygone situation in which a 
book was a lifelong treasure, to be read again and again. Deluged 
as we arc with a welter of printed words, we tend to devaluate all 
writing, to look at every book on the shelf as the counterpart of 
every other, and to weigh volumes instead of words. The prolifera- 
tion of printing, on the one hand a blessing, has had, on the other, a 
tendency to debase (or, in any case, homogenize) our attitude 
toward reading. 

What was true centuries ago is still true: there are great books and 
masterpieces of writing which can entertain us while they enlighten 
us; there are merely useful ])Ooks or printed materials which we go to 
only for specific facts or instruction; there are trivial books which, 
like the average detective story, amuse us briefly or help us pass the 
time, and then disappear forever from mind and memory; and there 
is trash, like many magazine, paper-back, or even hard-cover 
romances which actually dull our taste for better things. Of these, 
only ♦he f!;st constitute the readables which deserve our effort to 
keep as wide awake as possible while reading. We can do that only 
by reading as actively as possible. 

How does one do that? The answer is easier to give than to apply, 
but anyone who wants to get the most out of the things that are 
most worth reading can do what is required, if he applies his will to 
tlie task. And the more he is willing to do what is required, the 
easier he will find it to do. 

What is required of the reader who wishes to be wakeful and 
active in the process of reading is simply the asking of questions. 
He must ask questions while he reads — questions which he himself 
must try to answer in tlie course of reading. Any questions? No. 
The art of reading a book or piece of writing consists in asking the 
right questions in the right order. They are as follows: (i) What is 
this piece of writing about? What is its leading theme or main point? 
What is it trying to say? (2) How does it say vdiat it is trying to 
sav? How docs the writer get his central point across? How does he 
tell his story or argue for his conclusion to produce the eflFect in us 
that he is aiming at? (3) Is it tnie — factually or poetically — in 
whole or part? Has he won our a. ent or sympathy? And if not, 
what reasons do we have for disagreeing with or rejecting his view 
of things? (4) What of it? What meaning does it have for us in the 
shape of opinions or attitudes that we are led to form for ourselves 
as the result of reading tliis piece? 
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These four questions underlie and motivate all the specific things 
that we have to do in order to read well what is worth reading well. 
We shall state these more specific recommendations presently; but 
first it is necessary to observe the difference between fiction and non- 
fiction as objects of our active attention in reading; and, among 
nonfiction works, the diflFerence between writings in the field of 
history and politics, writings in the sphere of natural science and 
matliematics, and writings in the realm of philosophy. 


The Four Colors 


In the binding of Great Books of the Western Worlds four dif- 
ferent colors, based on traditional academic insignia for the various 
arts and sciences, are used to signify four types of subject matter to 
be found in the great books. Yellow in the binding signifies works of 
the imagination — epic and dramatic poetry, novels, and essays. 
Blue in tlie binding signifies biographies and histories, treatises in 
politics, economics, and jurisprudence. Green in the binding signi- 
fies major contributions to the fields of mathematics and the natural 
sciences. Red in the binding signifies the great works in philosophy 
and theology. 

The writings included in Gateway to the Great Books are similarly 
ordered. A patch of color on the spine of each volume indicates the 
character of the works contained therein. Volumes 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
identified by a patch of yellow, contain works of the imagination. 
Fiction, in the form of short stories or excerpts from novels, is to be 


found in Volumes 2 and 3; and, in Volume 4, in the fonn of plays. 
Critical essays, largely concerned with the world of imaginative 
writing and writers, are to be found in Volume 5. Identified by a 
patch of blue. Volumes 6 and 7 contain writings about man and 
society, in the form of biographies and histories, letters and speeches, 
political documents and political treatises, together with works on a 
variety of related subjects such as education, war and peace, popu- 
lation growth, money, taxes, and trade. Then in Volumes 8 and 9, 
identified by a patch of green, we have scientific and mathematical 
papers: the scientific papers cover the range of the natural sciences 
— astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology — and 
include as well writings about science and about scientists; the 


ma^h^miatical papers are largely about the nature, methods, uses, 
study of mathematics, though there are also some discussions 
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of Specific mathematical notions and applications. Finally, Volume 
10, identified by a patch of red, contains philosophical essays, con- 
cerned with the life of reason, aspects of nature, and with ways of 
tliinking and living. 

Gateway to the Great Books is divided into these four kinds of 
writing for good and sufficient reason. We have but to consider the 
subject matter of the various courses that we take in high school and 
college — no matter what their titles — to realize that most of them 
of importance fall into one or another of these four categories. Nor 
is tliere any mystery about it: all writing may be thus partitioned 
because the resulting parts represent four aspects of ourselves as we 
use words to communicate what we know, think, feel, or intend. 

First, we are all storytellers, listeners to stories, and critics of the 
stories wc hear. Imaginative literature, represented by Volumes 2-5 
of this set, is native to the life of every human being. 

Second, as free men and citizens, we have always had the 
respon^ji' ility, now heavier than ever before, to deal with the social 
and political problems which are considered in Volumes 6 and 7. 
We are called upon to examine ourselves in the light of man's past 
and future. These are illuminated by the historical and biographical 
writings contained in Volumes 6 a^^d 7. 

Third, the most distinctive characteristics of our modern world are 
the product of inventions and technology which are, in tuni, the 
product of scientific discovery and mathematical theory, the two 
inseparable subjects dealt with in Volumes 8 and 9. Some under- 
standing of these fields is essential if we wish to ^eel at home in the 
rapidly changing environment of the twentieth century. 

Finally, every man and woman who has ever lived has asked 
himself, from childhood and youth on, What am I? How should I 
think? What is the meaning of life? How should I live? These are 
some, if not all, of the philosophical questions which men of 
wisdom, in every age, have considered and tric'd to answer. Such 
considerations appear in Volume 10 of Gateway to the Great Books. 

To say that these are four different kinds of writing — writings 
about four different kinds of subjects — is not enough. They repre- 
sent four different kinds of thinl ng, too. And tliey reflect four 
different aspects of our one human nature. They are four in one, at 
once different and the same. Since these four kinds of writings all 
spring from the mind of man, and since that is a unity, so in the end 
all thought is unified. 
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The mind is not four separate compartments. No single thought is 
unrelated to any other. Our ideas, beliefs, sentiments, and fancies 
do not exist in isolation, to be collected artificially and arbitrarily. 
Neither is a set of volumes representing all the major aspects of 
human thought and feeling an aggregation of snippets. For all its 
diversification of content. Gateway to the Great Books has an under- 
lying unity — the unity of the human mind itself. 

Most of the waters in this set, though they lived at different 
times and had special interests and abilities, are talking to each 
other across the centuries. I.ikc the authors of the great books, they 
are engaged in a continuing conversation. They are talking to each 
other through the walls that seem to separate the physicist from the 
novelist, the philosopher from the historian; for all are involved in a 
common adventure — the unending exploration of man, of his mind 
and imagination, of his earth-home, and of the illimitable cosmos of 
which he is, though a small part, by far the most interesting mem- 
ber. lie who reads and rereads all the selections in this whole set — 
and that may take a long time — will in the end gain a vision of this 
common adventure and sense the unity which underlies the whole. 

But in the beginning, as the reader threads his way among the 
many different strands here woven together, he would be well 
advised to observe the differences in the four kinds of writing in- 
cluded in this set. They have to be read differently. Each of them 
has to be approached with a special attitude, a particular frame of 
mind. Confusion and bewilderment would result from our addies.s- 
ing a poet as if he were a matht>matician, a philosopher as if he were 
a historian, or a historian as if he were a scientist. So, too, we would 
tend to confuse and bewilder ourselves if we failed to distinguish 
between fiction and nonfiction, or between philosophy and science, 
history and mathematics, and read them as if they were all the 
same. 

These different kinds of writing require different kinds of reading 
on our part, because to read them well — with an active mind — we 
must ask different sorts of questions as we read. Unless we know 
what to look for ( and Ikjw to look for it) in each kind of reading that 
we do, we shall demand of fiction knowledge it cannot give us, 
ascribe to history values it does not have, ask science for opinions 
that lie wholly outside its scope, and expect philosophy to produce a 
mode of proof that is impossible for it to achieve. 
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Some Rules of Reading 

So basic are the differences among various kinds of veiling that it 
is almost impossible to formulate rules of reading which are general 
enough to apply to every kind of writing in the same way. But there 
is one rule which takes account of this very fact; for it recommends 
that we pay attention, first of all, to the character of the writing 
before us. Is it fiction or nonfiction? And if the latter, what sort of 
expository writing is it — criticism, history, political theory, social 
commentary, mathematics, science, or philosophy? 

Tliere is one other rule which applies to every piece of writing, in 
so far as it has the excellence that is common to all pieces of writing 
that are works of art, whether they are imaginative or expository 
writing. A wwk of art has unity. The reader must apprehend this 
unity. It may be the unity of a story or of a play, or the unity of a 
historical naiTative, a scientific theory, a mathematical analysis, a 
philosophical aigumcnt. But whatever it is, it can be stated simply 
as a kind of summary of what the wliole work or piece of writing 
is a])out. The r(‘ad(‘r sliould make the effort to say what the whole is 
about in a few scaitences. When he has done this, he has answered 
for himself the first of the four cpiestions which should be asked 
about anything worth reading actively and with a mind fully awake.^ 
Since a work of art is a complex unity, a whole consisting of parts, 
the reader should also try to say what the major parts of the work 
are and how they are ordered to one another and to the whole. 

The rules to which we now turn apply most readily to nonfiction 
(expository writing of all sorts), though, as we shall presently see, 
corresponding niles can be stated for guidance in tlie reading of 
imaginative literature. 

The writer of an expository work is usually engaged in solving a 
problem or a set of problems. Hence the reader, in dealing with such 
works as whedes, should try to summarize the problems which the 
author set before himself and tried to solve. What are they? How 
are they related to one another? Knowing the author’s problems is 
necessary to any understanding of the answers he tries to give and 
to the judgment we make of his success or failure in giving them. 

Examining a piece of writing as a whole and as an orderly arrange- 


^ See p. 19 above for an enumeration of the four questions. 
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ment of parts is only one approach to it. It constitutes one way of 
reading a book or anything less than a book which has artistic unity. 
A second approach involves attention to the language of the author, 
with concern not only for his use of words and the manner in which 
he expresses his meaning, but also for the verbal formulation of his 
opinions and the reasons that he has for holding them. Here the 
reader should do a number of things, in successive steps, each a way 
of trj'ing to get at the thought of tlxe writer by penetrating through 
his language to his mind. 

He should, first of all, try to come to terms with the author, that 
is, try to discover the basic terms which express the author’s central 
notions or ideas. This can be done only by noting his words carefully 
and discovering the five or ten (rarely more than twenty) which 
constitute his special vocabulary. Finding such words or phrases 
will lead the reader to the wiiter’s basic tenns. Thus, for example, a 
careful reader of Calhoun’s “The Concurrent Majority” from A 
Disquisition on Government (Volume 7) can come to terms with 
Calhoun only by discovering what he means by such words or 
phrases as "constitution,” “numerical majority,” “coneunent ma- 
jority,” “interposition,” “nullification,” and “veto.” 

A term is a word used unambiguously. It is a word tied down to a 
special meaning which does not change within the context of a 
particular piece of writing. We come to terms with an author by 
noting the one or more meanings with which he uses the words in his 
own special vocabulary. Cood writers are usually helpful, indicat- 
ing explicitly by verbal qualifications, such as quotation marks, 
underlining, or parenthetical explanations, that a word is now b(>ing 
used in one sense and now in another; but even the best writers 
frequently depend upon the context to provide such qualifications. 
This requires the reader to do the work of interpretation which is 
involved in coming to terms. 

Language is a difficult and imperfect medium. For the transmis- 
sion of thought or knowledge, there must be communication, which 
can occur only when writer and reader have a common understand- 
ing of tlie words which pass from one to the other. Terms made by 
the one and discovered by the other produce communication. 

Coming to terms underlies all the subsequent acts of interpreta- 
tion on the part of the reader. Terms are the building blocks of 
propositions, and propositions are put together in arguments. The 
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next two steps in the process of interpretation concern the author’s 
propositions and his arguments — represented on the printed page 
by sentences and paragraphs, just as terms arc represented there by 
words and phrases. 

Tlie reader should try to find out what the author is affirming and 
denying — what his bedrock assertions are. To do this, he must spot 
the crucial sentences in the text, the sentences in which the author 
expresses the opinions which are central in his mind. Most of the 
sentences in a piece of writing are not crucial. Only a few set forth 
the propositions which the author is undertaking to defend. Spotting 
these is not enough. The reader must know what they mean. 

Tlicre arc two simple ways in which we can test our understand- 
ing of the crucial sentences in an author’s work. First, can we say 
precisely in our own words what the author is saying in his; that is, 
can we extract the author’s meaning from his words by translating 
it into another form of speech? Second, can we think of examples 
that clearly illustrate the author’s meaning or apply it to concrete 
experieiK'esP 

The third step of interpretative reading requires us to look for 
and find the key paragraphs which express the writer’s basic argu- 
ments in support of the opinions that he wishes to persuade us to 
accept. All argument is a sequence of propositions, having a be- 
ginning in princijiles and an end in conclusions. It may be simple, 
or it may be complex, having simpler arguments as parts. Some- 
times the writer will put his whole argument down in one place in 
the form of a summarv paragraph; but more frequently the reader 
must piec(* togetlier the paits of the argument by connecting sen- 
tences, or parts of paragraphs, which aie on different pages. 

The first of the suggested approaches to reading a book or piece 
of writing is analvtical: it dissects a whole woik into its parts and 
relates the parts. The second is interpretative: it attempts to con- 
strue what a writer means from what he says. There is a third ap- 
proach, which should follow and complement the other two. It is 
critical. 

Here the task is to judge a piece of writing in terms of the truth 
and falsity of its basic propositions, both its principles and its con- 
clusions, in terms of the cogency or soundness of its arguments, and 
in terms of the adequacy or completeness of its analysis. It is at this 
stage or in this phase of reading that the reader must decide 
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whether lie agrees or disagrees with the writer, or detciniine the 
extent of his agreement or disagreement. In doing this, he should he 
governed by a number of rules or maxims. 

The first is that the reader should neither agree nor disagree with 
an author until he is sure that he understands what the author is 
saying. To agree with what you do not understand is inane; to dis- 
agree in the absence of understanding is impertinent. Many readers 
start to disagree with what they are reading almost at once — before 
they have performed the tasks of analysis and interpretation whicli 
should always precede that of criticism. In effect, they are saving 
to an author; “I don't know what you arc talking about, but I 
think you are wrong.” It would be just as silly for them to say “right” 
as it is for them to say “wrong.” In either case, they are expressing 
prejudices rather than undertaking genuine criticism, wliicli must 
be based on understanding. 

This rule calls for patience and humility on the reader's part. If 
he is reading anything worth reading — anything which has the 
power to instruct him and elevate his mind — he slionld he loath to 
judge it too soon, for it would be rash to presume that he has so 
quickly attained an adequate understanding of it. If he suspects 
that he has fallen short in his understanding, he should always 
blame himself rather than the author. Not only is that tlie proper 
attitude if the author is worth reading at all; but, in addition, such 
an attitude may keep the reader's mind on the task of interpreta- 
tion. There is always time 'for criticism after that is well done. 

A second maxim by which we should be guided can be stated 
thus; there is no point in winning an argument if we know, or even 
suspect, that we are wrong. This is an important rule of intellectual 
behavior in face-to-face discussions — one, unfortunately, which is 
frequently violated. It is even more important in the very special 
one-way conversation that a good reader carries on with an author. 
The author is not there to defend himself. Disagreement with an 
author demands the utmost in intellectual decency on the part of 
the reader. 

A third closely related maxim recommends to the reader that he 
should not undertake criticism unless he is as willing to agree as to 
disagree — unless he is prepared to agree intelligently as well as to 
disagree intelligently. In either case, the critical reader should be 
able to give reasons for the position that he takes. 

The reasons for disagreement can be roughly grouped under four 
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headings. We may disagree (i) because we think tliat the author 
is uninfonned on some essential point tliat is relevant to his con- 
clusions; or (2) because we think that he is uninformed about some 
equally essential consideration, which would alter the course of liis 
argument if he were aware of it; or (3) l)ecaiise we think that he 
has committed some fallacy or error in reasoning; or (4) because 
we think that his analysis, however sound in its bases and its reason- 
ing, is incomplete. Tn every one of these instances, we are under an 
obligation to be able to prove the charge that wc are making. Men 
and their works arc finite and fallible, every last one; but a writer 
of eminence is ordinarily more competent in his field tlian the 
reader, upon whom, therefore, the heavy burden of proof is im- 
posed. 

The foregoing rules, as already pointed out, applv primarily to 
expository writing rather than to imaginative literature — fiction in 
the form of novels, short stories, or plays. Ne\'ertheless, they do 
suggest analogous recommendations for the reader to follow in 
rearling ficiiun. A.'i terms, propositions, and arguments are tlie ele- 
ments involved in the interpretative approach to expository writing, 
so the cast of characters, their actions and passions, their thought 
and speech, the sequence of events, and the plot together with its 
subplots are the things with wliich the reader must concern himself 
in interpreting a work of fiction. As factual tnith and logical cogency 
are central (*onsiderations in the criticism of expository writing, so a 
narrative’s verisimilitude or credibility (its poetic truth) and its 
unity, clarity, and coherence (its artistic beauty) are important 
objects of criticism in the case of fiction. 

It is possible to offer a few other recommendations that are 
especially appropriate to imaginative literature, and applicable to 
the varied assortment of stories and plays in Volumes 2, 3, and 4. 

In every piece of fiction to be found there, the subject matter of 
the writer is men and women. But he approaches this subject matter 
in a way that is quite different from that employ ed by the historian, 
the psychologist, or the moral philosopher, all of whom are con- 
ceded with human character and conduct, too. The imaginative 
writer approaches this subject matter indirectly and, in a sense, 
subjectively. 

He secs men and women partially, in terms of his owm limited 
temperament, his own overriding passions, and also in terms of 
their willingness, as it were, to subject themselves to the particular 
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pattern or frame that he has in mind. Dickens, in The Pickwick 
Papers, and Mark Twain, in The Man That Corrupted Hadletjhurg, 
are placed side by side in Volume 2. But in other ways they are far 
apart. To sense the distance separating them, the reader need only 
ask this simple question after he has read these two stories: Which 
seems to like mankind more? He will then become aware that these 
two stor\ tellers hold dilFcrent views of mankind — each his own 
partial view with its own partial truth. 

To read fiction with pleasure, the reader must aliandon himself 
for the moment to the wTiter s partial vision. As he reads more and 
more imaginative literature, he will begin, almost unconsciously, 
to obtain new insiglits from each of them. 

Finally, it may be helpful to point out a few diifcrences between 
imaginati\'e and expository literature, from the point of view of 
what is inx'olved in reading them carefully and well. 

A story must be apprehended as a whole, whereas an expository 
treatise can be read in parts. One cannot read enough of a story, 
short of the whole, “to get the idea”; but one can read a portion of a 
scientific or philosophical work and yet learn something of what the 
author is driving at. 

An expository work may require us to read other works by tlie 
same or different authors in order to understand it fully, but a story 
requires the reading of nothing outside itself. It stands entirely by 
itself. It presents a whole world — for us to experience and enjoy. 

The ultimate unity of an expository work, especially in the fields of 
political theory, natural science, mathematics and philosophy, li(\s 
ill a problem or a set of related problems to be solved. The unity of a 
narrative lies in its plot. 

There is a fundamental difference in the use of language by im- 
aginative and expository vvTiters. In exposition, the aim of a good 
writer is to avoid ambiguity by a literal or precise use of words. Im- 
aginative writers often seek to utilize ambiguity and they do this by 
recourse to metaphor and simile and other figures of .speoeh. The 
use of language moves in one direction when its ultimate aim is to 
accord with fact, and in another when its ultimate aim is to give 
wings to fancy. 

And, lastly, the difference betw'^een imaginative literature and 
expository writing calls for different types of criticism on the read- 
er's part. Aristotle pointed out that “the; standard of correctness is 
not the same in poetry and politics,” which we can generalize by 
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saying that the soundness of a fictional narrative is not to be judged 
in the same way as the soundness of a scientific or philosophical 
exposition. In the latter, the standard is objective truth; in the 
former, internal plausibility. To be true in its own way, fiction need 
not portray the world as it actually is. Its truth is not that of simple 
factual realism or representation. Its truth depends upon an internal 
necessity and probability. Characters and action must fit together 
to make tlie narrative* a likely story. However fanciful the story may 
be, it has the ring of truth if it is believable as we read it — if we can 
feel at home in the world that the imaginative writer has created 
for us. 

The differences that we have pointed out between imaginative 
and expository writing should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that there are mix('d works — works which somehow participate in 
the ({ualities of both types. One example of this wnll suffice. Histori- 
cal narratives are, in a way, mixtures of poetic and scientific or 
philosophical writing. They offer us knowledge or information about 
th(* past, gained by methodical investigation or research, but that 
kfiowledge or information comes to us in the form of a story, with a 
se(|nenee of events, a ('ast of characters, and a plot. Hence histories 
must be n'ad in both w^iys. They must be judged by the standard of 
objecti\e trutli — truth of fact — and also by the standard of internal 
plausil)ilily — truth of fiction. 

Some Further Su^<i,cstion.s to the Reader 

OiK' way of putting into practice the rules of reading outlined in 
th(‘ precc'ding pages is to read with a pencil in hand — to mark the 
pages being read, withcnit scruples about damaging the volume. 
Marking a book is not an ac't of mutilation, but one of lo\’e. Of 
course, no one should mark a book that is not his. But the books that 
a man buys, he is at lilKuty to mark or write in as he reads. 

Buying a book is onh' a prelude to owaiing it. To owm a book in- 
volv(\s more than pa^ ing for it and putting it on the shelf in one's 
home. Full ownership comes only to those who hav^e made the 
books tliey ha\'e bought part of themselves — by absorbing and 
digesting them. The well-marked pages of a much handled \ oluine 
constitute one of the surest indications that this has taken place. 

Too many persons make the mistake of substituting economic 
posscission or physical proprietorship for intellectual ownership. 
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They substitute a sense of power over the physical book for a genuine 
grasp of its contents. Having a fine library does not prove that its 
legal owner has a mind enriclied by books. It proves only tliat lie 
was rich enough to buy them. If a man has a handsome collection of 
volumes on his shelves — unread, untouclied — you know that he 
regards books as part of the furnishing of his home. But if his books, 
many or few, are dog-eared and dilapidated, shaken and loosened 
by continual use, marked and scribbled in from cover to cover, then 
you know that he has come into the full ownershij) of his books. 

Why is marking a book so important a part of reading it? It helps 
to keep you awake while reading — not merely conscious, but meii- 
tallv alert. And since reading, if it is an active process, involves 
tliinking, and thinking tends to express itself in words, spoken or 
written, writing in the book enables the readiT to e\pr(\ss his 
thoughts while reading. Marking a book thus turns the Header into a 
writer, engaged, as it were, in a conversation with tlie autlior. 

There are many ways of marking a book intelligi'ntly and 
fruitfully. As one discovers the terms, propositions, and argnincmts 
in an expository W'ork, one can mark tlu'm by nndei lining or by 
asterisks, vertical linos, or arrows in the margin. Key words or 
phrases can be circled; the successive steps of an argnni(‘nt can be 
numbered in the margin. Imaginative works can be similarly 
treated: underlining or marginal notations can be ust d to in«uk 
significant developments in character, crucial turns in plot, or revela- 
tions of insight l)y the anthdr himself. In addition, one should not 
hesitate to use the margin, or the top or bottom of the page, to 
record questions that tlie text arouses in one's mind, or to jot down 
one's own comments about the significance of what is being read. 

The margins of a book, or the space between its liiu^s, may not 
afford enough room to record the thoughts of an intensive reader. 
In that case, lie sliould read witli a .scratcli-pad in hand. The sheets 
of paper on which the notations have been made can then be in- 
serted into the book at ap|)ropriatc places. 

The person who marks a book cannot read it as (juickly as one 
who reads it passively or merely flips its pages inattentively. Far 
from being an objection to marking books, this fact constilul(\s one 
of the strongest recommendations for doing it. It is a widedy 
prevalent fallacy that speed of reading is a measure of intelligence. 
There is no right speed for inttdligcnt reading. Some things sliould 
be read quickly and effortlessly, some should be read slowly and 
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even laboriously. Th(* sign of intoJIigence in reading is the alnlily 
to read different things diffeuaitly according to their worth. With 
rt'gard to the great books, or with regard to tlie selections in this 
set, the point is not to see how many of them you can get through, 
but ratlier to see how many can get througli you — liow many you 
can make )our own. 

Most things wortli reading carefully are likely to present some 
difficulties lo the reader on a first reading. These difficulties tend to 
slow us up. lint we should n(*ver allow tlaan to stop us in our tracks. 
Th(' reader who bogs down completely because he cannot fullv un- 
dcT stand some statement or lefeience in the course of his reading 
fails to r('cogni/(* tliat no one can be e\pecte‘d to achieve complete 
understanding of a signifu'ant work on the first go at it. A first read- 
ing is l)onnd to be a relatively superficial one, as compared with the 
rc.iding in grcsiter and giariter depth that can be done when one 
r(T(Mds the same' wuik later. 

Tlie readc’* who realizes this should adopt the following rule in 
reading worth-\s liilc malcr ials for the first time. The rule is simplv 
to read the woik through without stopping to puzzle out th(‘ things 
oiu' does not tullv undei stand on that first leading. Failure to clear 
all the hurdU's should not lead one to gi\e up the lace. The things 
which nni}' be stumbling blocks on th(* fiist reading can be sur- 
rnoimtc’d on later nsidings, but onb if the\ ar(‘ not allowed to be- 
conu' insuperable obstacles that pi event the fiist reading from being 
complet<'d. 

d1i(‘ fiist r(‘ader shcnild pay attention to what he can understand, 
and not be stopper! b\ what he docs not immediately giasp. He 
should go right on reading past the point w here he has difficulties in 
understanding, and he will soon come again to paragraphs and 
pages that he reridilv iindei stands. He should read the work tlnongh, 
nnd(‘t(‘rred bv jYaragraphs, arguments, names, references, and allu- 
sions that ('scape* Iiim. Tf he lets himself g('t flipped up bv any of 
tlu'se stumbling blocks, if he g('ts stalled by them, he is lost. In most 
cases, he would not ha\e been able to puzzde the thing out by 
sticking lo it. He wall have a much better chance of understanding 
it on a second reading, but that re(|uires him to ha\’c read the w oik 
through at least once. 

Reading it through the first time, how^ever superficially, breaks the 
crust of the bemk or wrirk in hand. It enables the reader to get the 
feel or general sense* of w^hat he is reading, and some grasp, how- 
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ever incomplete, of what it is all about. It is necessary for him to get 
some grasp of the whole before he can see the parts in their true 
perspective — or, sometimes, in any perspective at all. 

Most ot us were taught in school to pay attention to the things we 
did not understand. We were told to go to a dictionary when we 
met with an unfamiliar vvoid. We weie told to go to an (encyclopedia 
or some other reference work when we were confronted witli allu- 
sions or statements we did not understand. We were told to consult 
footnotes, scholarly commentaries, or other secondary sources in 
order to get help. Unfortunately, we never received w^orse advice. 

The tremendous pleasure that comes from reading Shakespeare 
was spoiled for generations of high school students who weie foiced 
to go through Julius Caesar or Macbeth sc(‘ne b\ scene, to look up all 
the words new to them in a glossaiy, and to study all the scholaily 
footnotes. As a result, they never lead a play of Shakespeare’s. By 
the time they got to the end of it, they had forgotten the beginnii^g 
and lost sight of the w'hole. Instead of being forc('d to take this 
pedantic approach, they should have Ix^en ('ucouniged to lead the 
play through at one sitting and discuss w^hat ihey got out of that 
fiist (juick reading. Only then, if at all, w^oiild they have Ix^en ready 
to study the play carefully, and clos(dy, because they w^ould have 
understood enough of it to be able to Icain moie. 

What is true of reading a play by Shakespeare applies with 
equal force to all the works included in this s('t, both the fi( tion and 
the nonfiction. What a first' reader of these wwks will understand 
by reading each of them throufiji — even it it is onlv 50 per C(Mit or 
less — will help him to make the additional effort later to go back to 
tlie difficult places which he wisely passed ovei on the fiisl reading. 
Even if he does not go back, understanding 50 per cent of something 
really worth reading is much better than not understanding it at all, 
which will certainly be the case if he allows himself to be stopped by 
the first difficult passage he comes to. 

There are some technical books — usuallv written by j^rofessors 
for professors, and in the jargon of the trade — which are not only 
difficult for a first reader, but impossible for the nonproh^ssional to 
understand by any means. Such books are difficult because they are 
written in a way that is not intended for the person of ordinary back- 
ground and training. In contrast, the great books, emd to a lesser 
extent the masterpieces included in this set, are difficult for a quite 
different reason. 
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It is not because the author has not tried to make himself clear to 
tlie ordinary reader. It is not because the author is not a good writer. 
The difficulty, wlicre it exists, lies in the subject matters being 
treated and in the ideas being conveyed. Precisely because the 
authors of Great Books of the Western World and the writers repre- 
sent(*d in Gateivay to the Great Books have a mastery of these dif- 
ficult subject matters or ideas, do they have the power to deal with 
them as simply and clearly as possible. Hence they make such 
material as easy as it can be made for the reader. 

No major subject of human interest, nor any basic idea, need be a 
closed book to the ordinary man. On every one of them, there exist 
great books or masterpi<'ces of writing which afford enlightenment 
to anyone wlio will niake the effort to read them. IIowe^'er difficult 
the subjc'ct matter being treat'd or the idea being expounded, these 
writings h(»lp the ordinary and inexpert reader to make some head- 
way in understanding if he will only follow the rule of cracking a 
tougli Tint In 'pplying piessure at the softest spot. That, in otlier 
words, is the rule of pa\ing maximum attention to what \ou do 
iind(Tstand, and not being deterred by what you fail to understand, 
on th(' fiist leading of these works. 

A Word al)Out What i'oIJows 

The sueeeeding .sections of this introductorv essav nill attempt to 
aer[uaint the reader with the four tspes of subject matter which 
ar(' repres(*nted in Gatcwaij to the Great Books, Section IT will dis- 
cuss the works of tin* imagination that are included in \ oluines 
2~5; Section III, the waitings alxnit man and society that are in- 
cluded in Volumes 6 and 7; Section IV, the works in natural science 
and in mathematics that are included in Volumes 8 and 9; and 
Section V, the philosophical waitings that are included in Volume 10. 

Each of these sections w ill try to prox ide a general framew ork in 
which the writings indicated above can be read, lllustralixe ma- 
terials from Great Books of the Western World, as w'cll as references 
to particular selections in Gateway to the Great Books, wall l)e 
utilized to bring the reader face to face with the ideas and themes 
appropriate to each kind of writing, and to fill him in on the basic 
background in each field. In addition, reference wall be made from 
time to time to the Syntopieon, wdiic'h, under the title of The 
Great Ideas, comprises Volumes 2 and 3 in Great Books of the 
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Western World. The quotations from the Syntopicon are drawn from 
the introductions whicli open its chapters, 102 in all, one on each 
of the great iileas.* 

A word should be said about the stvle of the references that 
will appear in parentheses in the pages to follow. 

W'here the reference is to a passage in G,real Books of the Western 
World, it is indicated by the letters (iBWW, followed bv the number 
of the volume in that set, and the citation ol the particular page or 
pages on which the passage occurs. Sometimes these page numbers 
are accompanied bv letters, c.g., 129a, or 32jb-c. These letteis indi- 
cate sections of the page. In volumes of CBWW which are printed in 
a single column, “a ” and “b” refer to the upper and lower halves of 
the page. In volumes which are printed in two columns, “a” and “b” 
refer to the upper and lower halves of the left column, “c ” and “d" 
to the upper and lower halves of the right column. 

Wlicre retcrcnccs arc made to authors or works included in this 
set, they will be accompanied simply by a parenthetic.il citation of 
the number of the appropiiate volume in Gateway to the Gicat 
Books. 

And where reference is made to the Syntopieon, the reference will 
be to either Volume 2 or Volume 3 in CBWW, and to the appropiiate 
pages in that volume. 

-The reader who wishes to acquaint himself with the 102 threat ulc.is will find thfm 
listed on the nar endpapers of eadi \oliime of Cnat Bttoks of the WVs/rrri World. 
Up can also find the list of authors 'incliuh d in that set hv Lxaiiiinitic; tin fionl t nd- 
papers of anv vokunt*. If he (lo(‘s that, lie will distovei that some ol llie anlhois in- 
cluded in Crpiit Booh of the Western World art' also lepresmted, by oIIkt and soini^ 
what easier works, in Cateuay to the ClreiU Booh, 
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The Imagination of Man 

What Is Imagination? 

T 

JLell me a story,’ says the child, and the storyteller begins. In an 
instant, the world of common reality is left behind, and a new reality 
— more captivating, more intense, more real — catches up the lis- 
tener on the wings of imagination. 

We never, as long as we live, stop saying, “Tell me a story.” Our 
hungcT is never satisfied; the more we read, the more we want to 
read; and the rieher the feast, the hungrier we grow. For the master 
of cn'ative imagination evokes the creativity in all of us, makes us all 
shareholders in the trea.sure that literature brings to life. The story 
— in prose or j)oetry, in art or inusie — is the magic of every man’s 
life. IW comparison, the most staggering achievements of science 
and industry and statesmanship seem to some people bodiless and 
cold. 

(iharh's Darwin writes in his Descent of Man that, while reason 
is the greatest of all human faculties, “The hna\!^inatiun is one of 
the highest pierogatives of man. by this faculty he unites former 
images and ideas . . . and thus creates brilliant and novel results. 
. . . The value of the products of our imagination depends ... to 
a ceitain e.xtent on our power of voluntarily combining them. As 
df)gs, cats, horses, and probably all the higher animals, even birds 
have vivid dreams ... we must admit that they po.s.sess some 
power of imagination. There must be something special, which 
causes dogs to howl in the night, and especially during moonlight, 
in that remarkable and melancholy manner called baying ” (GBWW, 
Vol. 49, p. 292a-b). 

What is the imagination, which produces both the howling of a 
dog and Mozart’s Moffic Flute, the dn-am of a eat and Dante’s 
Divine Comedij? Tsvchologists aneient and modern agree with 
Darwin that it is common to man and at least the higher brutes, 
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and that it is peculiarly linked with memory. In Chapter 56 of the 
Syntopicon on Memory and iMAciNATioNf (GBWW, Vol. 3, pp. 
133-157), we learn that the two powers “depend upon sense-per- 
ception or upon previous experience. Except for illusions of ineinory, 
we do not reinember objects we have never perceived or events in 
our own life, such as emotions and desires, that we have not experi- 
enced. The imagination is not limited in tlu' same way b\' prior e\j)e- 
rience, for we can imagine things we have never perceived and may 
never be able to.” 

IIow is this possible, when our imagination dcpc'uds upon sense- 
perception or upon previous experi('nce? We do not know, exc ept 
tliat we have both the involuntary instinct (as in dreams) and the 
voluntary power of combining, “Even when nnagination outruns 
perception,” the Syntopicon continues, “it draws upon cwpencncc for 
the materials it uses in its ccmstructions. It is possible to imagine a 
golden mountain or a purple cow, though no such object has ev er 
presented itself to perception. But, as Hume suggests, the* possibility 
of combining a familiar color and a familiar sliapc* ch'pcnds upon 
tlic availability of the separate images to be combined.” 

The Syntopicon cjuotes Ilunu* — some of whose shorter works we* 
read in Volumes 5 and 7 of tliis set — as saying, “Wlieii we think of 
a golden memntain, we only join two coiisisltmt ideas, goW and 
mountain, with which we were formerly acejuainted. . . . All this 
creative pow'er of the mind amounts to no more than the* facultv' of 
compounding, transposing, 'augmcmtiiig, or diminishing the ma- 
terials afforded us by the senses and experience.” A congenitally 
color-blind man who liv^ed entirely in a wan Id ol grays would not bi* 
able to imagine a golden mountain or a purple cow, though he 
might be able to imagine other things as unreal as these*. 

The object imagined, then, need not be located in the past like 
the object remembered, tliough the forine*r depe nds upon the nnun- 
ory of the objects combined to produce it. But the imagined objec't 
need not have any definite location in time and spac e*. Jl iu*ed have* 
no actual existence. It may be a mere possibility, unlike the* kind of 
obje^ct which cannot be known without being kiu>wn to exist; it is a 
/igrnenf or construction. Having .seen horses, wc do not imagine a 
horse; w’e rennember it. Having seen both horse‘s and birds, W(‘ can- 
not remember a winged horse, but we have all imagined one. 
Memory preserves those things which are no longc'r present or no 
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longer exist. Imagination evokes those things which have never 
existed, and, maybe, never will. 


. . in which he dwells delighted 

Consider for a nioment what memory^ and imagination mean to 
oiir human experience and onr civilization. “Without them,'* says 
the Sijnfopicon, “man would live in a confined and narrow present, 
lacking past and future, restricted to what happens to be actual out 
of tlie almost infinite* possibilities of being.” But what imagination 
means to the life of each of us is perhaps best stated bv a master of 
the art. In The Lantern-Bearers (Vol. 7), Robert Louis Stevenson 
asserts tliat, “justice is not done to the versatility and the un- 
pluaib(‘d ehildislmess of man’s imagination. . . . His life from 
witliout rnav sf‘t'm but a nuh* mound of mud; there will be some 
golch'U ehani})er at the* h(*art of it, in which he dwells delighted. . . 

To tlic p^v»^ Shcll(‘\' tlie imagination is the key to all goodness: 
“Th(* great secr(‘t of moials is love; or a going out of onr own nature, 
and an idtaitificMlion of ourselv(*s with the beautiful which exists 
in tliought, ac'tion, or peison, not our oum. A man, to l)e greatly 
gf)0(l, nmst imagiiK' intcmselv and eoniprehcnsivelv: he must put 
hims('lf in tli(‘ })lace of another and of many others; the pains and 
])leasiires of his sp(*ci(*s must become his own. The great instrument 
of moral good is l1ie imagination . . . W'e want the creative faculty 
to im.igiiK’ that whiiL vve know; we want the generous impulse to 
act tliat ^^hich wt* imagine: want the poctrv of life . . (A De- 

fence of PiWtlip \\)l. 5). 

L(*t ns rc‘C’all the ship\\'rccked sailor in Stephen Crane’s The Open 
Boa/ (Vol. ;]). Doonu'd, ;is lu* thought, in a linv lib'boat which 
(‘ould not make land, lu* suddenU' lemembcred a poem of his child- 
hood that b(\gan, “A soldiiT of the Legion lay dying in Algiers,” 
and onlv now, for tlu* first time, und(*rstood it; for the first time he 
fc'lt sorrv for that soldiiT now that he himself “lay dying.” His own 
mortal ('xperiemea' brought that soldier before him. What Shtdley in- 
sists upon is that all num, so few of whom have such an experience, 
us(* th(*ir imaginations to pul thems('lves “in the place of another 
and of many otlxa s,” 

This is w hat po('try — the traditional term for what wc call “fictioir 
— does for us. The p(H't's imagination takes us into the heart of 
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another, of a man, a place, an event, and in doing so moves and 
lifts us. Volumes 2, 3, and 4 of Gateway to the Great Books are a 
collection of masterpieces of the imagination, Volume 5 a collection 
of the great critical and imaginative essays which enlighten our 
appreciation and enjoyment of what we read. 

We emphasize appreciation and enjoyment, in addition to under- 
standing, because the test of an imaginative work is its beauty. Thc 
French expression for such works, both stories and essays, is belles- 
lettres; literally untranslatable, it would have to be rendered some- 
thing like “beautiful knowledge.” But the test of knowledge is truth, 
not l)eauty; does tliis mean that poetry is false? And — if it is — ^liow 
can it possibly scrv'c us? We say that a person has “let his imagina- 
tion run away with him” when w'e don’t believe him. What then, il 
fiction or poetry be untrue, can it profit us? 

The apparent contradiction has never been more clearly resolved 
than in Aristotle’s little treatise On Poetics (GBWW, \’ol. 9, pp. 
681-699). “The poet’s function,” he says, “is to describe, not the 
tiling tliat has happened, but a kind of thing that might happen, 
i.e., what is possible. . . . The distinction between historian and 
poet is not in the one writing prose and the other verse — ^you miglit 
put the work of Herodotus into verse, and it would still be a spec-ies 
of history; it consists really in this, that the one describes the thing 
that has been, and the other a kind of tiling that might be. ITence 
poetry is something more philosophic and of graver import than 
history, since its statements are of the nature rather of univeisals, 
whereas tliose of history are singulars. By a universal statement 1 
mean one as to w'hat such or such a kind of man will probably or 
necessarily say or do — which is the aim of poetry, though it affixes 
proper names to the characters; by a singular statement, one as to 
what, say, Alcibiades did or had done to him” {ibid., p. 686a-b). 

“. . . a kind of thing that might happen”— this is poetry, fiction, 
the work of the imagination. Not the actual here and now, or 
yesterday, or in 1776, nor this man, John Smith of 1332 State Street, 
Philadelphia; but the possible, today, tomorrow, yesterday, here or 
anywhere, as it might happen to such and such a kind of man. And in 
so far as we see ourselves as such a kind of man, and tliose we know 
as this or that kind, we are moved emotionally, to sympathy, to pity, 
forgiveness, love, noble deeds and impulses (and, conversely, to 
fear and hate and cruelty and ignoble deeds and impulses). But 
what moves us through its beauty — is the universal truth of the 
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tale; in it we recognize ourselves or others. It is the possible, and the 
possible cannot be false. 

Thomas De Quincey calls imaginative works “the literature of 
power” as opposed to the literature of knowledge. The function of 
the latter is to teach us, of the former to move us. In his Literature of 
Knowledge and Literature of Power ( Vol. 5 ) , he asks, “WTiat do you 
learn from Paradise Lost? Notliing at all. What do you learn from a 
cookery-book? .Something new.” Wliat we owe the immortal author 
of the first, he goes on, is power — the materialization of our own 
latent capacity to move and be moved. “Were it not that human 
sensibilities are ventilated and continually c<allcd out into exercise 
by the great plienomena ... of literature ... it is certain that, 
like any animal power or muscular cnergv falling into disuse, all 
stich sensibilities would gradually droop and dwindle. It is in rela- 
tion to these great moral capacities of man that the literature of 
pow<T, as contradistinguished from that of knowledge, lives and 
has its field of action.” lie points out that the Psalmist asks the 
IjOrd to give him not understanding, but an “understanding heart.” 

After attending a theater for the first time as a child, Charles 
Lamb tells us that he “knew nothing, understood nothing, dis- 
criminated nothing. I felt all, loved all, wondered all — Was nour- 
ished, I could not tell how” (Mr/ Firsi Play, Vol. 5). What had 
happened to him? — The play had brought his heart into contact 
with those peculiar soure(*s of jov which, in the cultivation of the 
intellect alone tend, according to p.sychologist William James, to 
dry up and leave ns “stone-blind ... to life’s more elementary 
. . . goods” (On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings, Vol. 
7). Literature, says Stevenson in The Lantern-Bearers, moves us 
w'ith “something like the emotions of life . . . Not only love, and 
the fields, and the bright face of danger but sacrifice and death and 
unmerited suffering humbly supported touch in us the vein of the 
poetic. We love to think of them, we long to try them, we are 
humbly hopeful that we may prove heroes also.” 

This is what the great works of the imagination do to us, and their 
effc'ct is not without its dangers. The human heart is at once the best 
and worst of our blessings. So readily and so mysteriously moved, 
and in turn moving us to the great actions of life, its power may 
carry us to beatitude or perdition — depending on the goal to which 
it is moved and the means we choose to reach the goal. 

This is where criticism comes in. The critic or essayist is part 
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“poet” and part “historian.” Ilis art comprehends the imagination and 
analyzes its output. He may deal (as Dc Qiiincey and others do in 
Vol. 5) with specific works or forms of literature, or (like Bacon) 
witli man himself. In either case, he examines and instructs or 
admonishes. Like the preacher, he wants to direct and (h'epen onr 
view of heauty; like the scientist, he inejuires into the truth of that 
Wew. 


What Makes a Book Good? 

The great issue here is the existence or nonexistence of standards 
of criticism. Can we say of a literary work that it is “good” or “bad,” 
or “tnie or false,” as we can of a pot or a pan — or a inatluanatical 
formula? And, if we can, with what degree of eertaiiitx ? (^an wc' say 
that it is “good” or “bad” onh' heie and now, lor our time or lor onr 
place; or can we criticize it in nni\ersal terms of tinn^ and place? 
And, if we can, what are the standards by which we do it, and how' 
are thev arrived at? What — or w'ho — is tlu^ nltiinate aul 1 ioiit\? 

In Volume 5 of Gateway to the Great Books Saint('-l^(Mive looks at 
the history of criticism and reminds ns that “the greatest nann's to 
be seen at the beginning of litc'ratuies arc those wliich distnib and 
run counter to certain fixed ideas of what is beautiful and ap[)rop]i- 
ate in poetry. For example, is Shakesp(‘ar(' a classic? Y('s, innv, for 
England and the w^orld; but, in tl)e linu^ of Pope he was not con- 
sidered so. Pope and his fricaids wan e' tin* only pi (‘-eminent c lassics; 
directly aft(*r their death th(W' sc'caiK'd so forc'ver. At the' pr(*sent 
time they are still classics, as thew clc*serv(* to l)e, lint tlu'v are' onI\^ of 
the second carder, and are foiever snboidinated and rc'k'gated to 
their rightful place by him wdio has again come to his own on tlie 
height of the horizon” (What Is a Classic?). 

We are all familiar with the famous aphorisms, the Latin de 
gustilms non est disputandum (“there is no disputing about 
task's”) and the Freneli charuri a son <^out (‘Vaeh to his taste”). 
But Hume (Of the Standard of Taste, Vol. 5) is walling to say that 
there is a way to rneasu e literature; “ . . strong sense, unitc'd to 
delicate sentimc'iit, irnjirovc'd by practice, perfc'cted by comparison, 
and cleared of all prejudice, can alone entitle critics to tins valuable 
character; and the joint verdict of such, wher(wer they are to be 
found, is the true standarfl of taste and beauty.” 

But the difficulties are at once appan'ut: Ihwv do we dek'imine 
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“strong sense*’? How do vve define “delicate sentiment”? How does a 
man, that creature of prejudice, clear himself of all prejudice? What 
if the verdict of such men is not joint at all, hut divided? 

While different forms of literature are to be criticized differently 
— see Schopenhauer’s essays On Style and On Some Form.^ of 
Literature (Vol. 5) — we can generally accept the traditional view 
that the unity and comjjleleness of an imaginative work — plus the 
haimony of its consiriiction — serve as criteria under the experienced 
examination of the critic. To these there may be added the usually 
paired criteria of universality and durability applicable to all works 
of the mind, but man) critics take the position that artistic taste has 
no absolute validity but is relative to the conditions under which it is 
produced or “consumed.” Among them are the Marxists, who main- 
tain that all value's are dc'termined by the economic form of tlie so- 
ciety. 

Tn his essay on Montaigne (Vol. 5), Sainte-Beuve says, “He 
was like Sc ..luo ► who did not consider himself a citizen of one citv 
bnl of th<' vvoild , . . he (nnbraced ihi' universalitv of countries 
and of agc‘s , , . To get awa) from the pn'sent state of feeling, to 
lestoie lucidit) and pioportion to our judgments, let us read every 
ext'iiing a page* of Montaigne.” fMontaign('\s collected essays con- 
stitute \'ol. 25 of Great Books of the Western World.] But the rela- 
lisists would say that “there ain’t no such animal” as this man who 
(‘uibraces c'ouutiic's and ages, that Socrates reflected the masler- 
sla\(' civilization of ancient Alhc'ns and that Montaigne reflected 
the' feudal soeic’ty of sivlc*c*nth-centur\ Fiance. 

The issue is, in all probability, ne\er to be lesolved, for it involves 
the ultimate m\sl(T\ of human nature we call tlie heart. And of all 
disputes that go on endlessly, that of taste in art is the most com- 
plicated, for art is man's modification of nature. Were the materials 
to form themselves into a finished work, like a mountain or a sea, 
c^ur view of their beauty might be more dispassiemate. As it is, tliev 
bc'ar the touch and the' genius of man, and the problem of re- 
flc'xix’itv, which besets ethics and politics, also bedevils art: Man is 
judging himself and his own handiwork, and his passions, from 
which his view of the nonhuman may ^'C free, are inextricably in- 
terw^ovem with his judgnumt. 

T. S. Eliot argues (Tradition and the Individual Talent^ Vol. 5) 
that “criticism is as iiu’vitable as bre.ithing,” but a much dimmer 
view of it is taken by the author of the most humorous of all Great 
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Books of the Western World, Laurence Sterne, in his novel, Tris- 
tram Shandy (Vol. 36, p. 288b): “Of all the cants ... in this 
canting; world . . . the cant of criticism is the most tormenting 
. . . I would go fifty miles on foot . . . to kiss the hand of tliat man 
whose generous heart will give up the reins of his imagination into 
his autlior’s hands — ^be pleased he knows not why, and cares not 
wherefore.” But the serious Eliot is obviously right when he says 
tliat we are all critics, good or bad. 

The purpose of our reading tire great critics is, then, to beconie 
better critics ourselves; not merely to distinguish better lu'tweon 
good and bad writing, and thus improve our own, but also to get 
the most pleasure out of everything we read, adding new dimensions 
to our own imagination. Criticism is the expressed response of the 
mind and the emotions of the critic to a work of art. It tends to 
awaken in us the sensibilities of w'hich De Quincey speaks, to build 
Stevenson’s golden chamber at the heart of the “rude mound oi 
mud” of our lives, to lead us to brighter enjoyment. Coleridge was a 
kind of walking essay to William Ilazlitt, who rhapsodizes on the 
effect of their conversations on him: "1 was at that time ilunib, in- 
articulate, helpless, like a worm by the wayside, crusliod, bh eding, 
lifeless; but now . . . my ideas float on winged words” (My First 
Acquaintance with Poets, Vol. 5). 

On thp Perilous E(hd,e 

In the weird scenes at the close of Goethe’s masterpiece, Faust, 
in extreme old age, still bound by the .sale of his soul to the De\i 1 , 
envisions a people living behind a dike. On the other side ol the 
dike tlie raging waters gnaw away at the wall and the community 
lives on the alert in constant danger and constant trial. And the 
savant who has now seen and done everything — with Mepliistopho- 
les for escort and councilor — .sees “wisdom’s final fruit” in the 
spectacle of the constantly imperiled city: 

Of freedom and of life he only i.s deserving 
Who eveiy day must conquer tlicm anew 

{Faust, in GBWW, Vol. 47, p. 281b). 

So dream we all of conquering anew every day, the waters, the 
mountains, the heavens, far countries and topless towers; would-l)e 
heroes all of us. But like Walter Mitty, we dream; and the waking 
life of most of us ( of nearly all of us ) is a round of routine which, as 
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Hucoii says, (I(‘nic*s lhf3 salisfaclioii lo the mind of man ‘‘in tliose 
j)()ints wlierein the nature of tilings doth deny it, the world being in 
proportion inferior to the soul; by reason wher(‘of there is, agreeable 
to th(' spirit ol man, a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, 
and a more absolute vaiiety [in r(‘adiiig fiction] tlurn can be found 
in tl»(‘ nature of tilings” {Advancement of Learning, in CBWW, 
Vol. 30, p. 38d). 

Wc‘ are ru^arly all of us shut-ins of a sort, rich and poor and in be- 
t\v('(‘n, C'ilv man and even country man, bound to the commonplace 
allairs ol th(‘ workaday woild. Adventurers we would be — for man’s 
is an ad\e]iturous nature' — but the lour walls of home and work and 
f.uuily c*onfine us all our lis es. This is the common fate, and always 
was. The fi ontit'rsnuii ai(‘ the few, and the new frontiersmen con- 
fiont th(‘ n'dskins from their rocking chairs. So w^e read about 
dari‘d('\ils uoiug to the l)ottom of th(' sea, the center of the earth, 
l!i(‘ t()[) of tlu‘ sk\. We are all ground-lloor cosmonauts, air-con- 
ditioiK'd c\pl..irs uiiK'tet'uth-hok' champions, careening over the 
traekh'ss frc't'w ays w ith w’imj[s on our radiator caps and fins on our 
icauleis, to jmll up saf('l\ into the companv parking lot and punch 
lli(' giant time el()(‘k light on the nos(‘. We have our splendid ad- 
v('nlur(*s S('C()nd hand: ha\e them we must, “the wwld being in 
pioportion infc'rior lo tlie soul.” 

Of all lh(* advc'iituK'is w^ho ever were — or were ever imagined — 
two of i!k' world’s fasorites are Homer’s Odvsseus (Ulvsses) and 
l)<mi(*l l)elo('’s Hobinson Crusfie. Homer and Defoe lived thousands 
of \(‘ars apait, but The Odiisseij and Robinson Crusoe continue to 
fascinate' tlu' old and the' young in e\erv language and in every land. 
They are tlie all-time b(’st-s<'lling ad\^entiire stories. The Odtjsscij 
(along with The Iliad) constitutes Volume 4 of Great Books of the 
Westetii World, and see'tions of Caiisoe’s classic (in spite of every- 
one's luo ing rc'ad it as a child) ha\T tlu'ir place (in Vol. 2 of this set) 
in th(' li\'ing lilirarv of ('very soung and old adult. 

Ulvsses w'as a dix iuc'lv d(*se('nded king, Causoc a common sailor 
bo\ . I’heir ad\ entur('s w ('re in some w’as s radically dilferent: Uh sses 
had his men and his ships, and wherever he wxnt his life was 
throiiged wath companions lovely or terrible, human or divine; 
(ausoe, shijnvrecked on a desert island, lived without the sound of 
human voice or the sight of human face until his “man Friday” 
('aiiK' and relieved the solitude in which he faced and mastered 
fate. But the tw^o figures are essentially more alike than dilferent: In 
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Dantes Divine Comedy (GBWW, Vol. 21, p. 39a) the shade of 
Ulysses bemoans the fact that neither fondness for liis small son nor 
piety for his father nor the love of his wife had been able to over- 
come “the ardor which I had to become experienced of the world” 
— an ardor which tlelayed his return home from the Trojan War by 
ten years. And Crusoe, cursing his restlessness and curiosity as “the 
general plague of mankind,” says that half of men’s miseries flow 
from their “not being satisfied with the station wherein God and 
Nature hath placed them.” 

Ulysses deliberateb' sought out every challenge that man or god 
could muster, and Crusoe, all alone, tamed primeval nature to liis 
civilized wants. Such heroes, increasing their stature to giant size, 
vicariously increase the size of tho.se who read of their exjdoits. Men 
ourselves, we say, “mind you, a mere man did this.” Crusoe’s in- 
genious devices for carv-ing a home for himself out of next to nothing 
have their echo in the do-it-yourself kit with which we moderns 
construct or repair an implement we could have bought cheaper at 
the store; we are all Crusoes and UKssescs and our small ad- 
ventures spring from their great. “Neither in the theoretic nor in the 
practical sphere,” says William James (Principles of Psyclwlo^tf, 
in GBWW, Vol. 53, p. 826b), “do we care for, or go for ht'lp to, those 
who have no head for risks, or sense for living on the perilous edge. 

. . . We draw new life from the heroic example.” 

The .sedate philosopher John Stuart Mill tells us in the opening 
chapters of his Autobiography (Vol. 6) how the young Crusoe en- 
riched his own sheltered chihlhood in which raw adventure had no 
place. So all of us, sheltered from the most primitive trials ol life, 
are enriched by the voungster w'ho would not and could not be kept 
to a way of life calculated for “peace and plenty . . . moderatif)n, 
quietness,” the way in which “men went silently and smoothly 
through the world, and comfortably out of it. . . .” Like him, we all 
rebel against the smooth, silent way, but he, unlike us, was pushed 
on by fate, “born,” he .says, “to be my own deslro)cr.” 


The Adventure of Comedy 

'Tire heroism of all adventure stories is essentially comic: Tt is 
read for delight, and its pervasive character is the happy ending. It 
pleases us. But where the adventurer increases our own stature 
vicariously, the comic victim (even while we are laughing at him) 
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reduces it. “This, too,” we say again, “is a more man, like mo,” 
and thus Marcus Aurelius, in his Mediiations (GBWW, Vol. 12, p. 
302d), finds comedy useful in “reminding men to beware of inso- 
lence.” It enables man (says Melville in Moby Dick, in GBWW, 
Vol. 48, p. 168a), to take “this whole universe for a vast practical 
joke ... at nobody’s expense but his oum.” 

But it has a much liigher aim, according to Scliiller (On Simple 
and Sentimental Pocfrij, Vol. 5); it enal)les man to lil)erate himsidf 
“from the influence of violent passions, and taking a calm and lucid 
survey of all that surrounds him, and also ol his own being, and of 
seeing e\’ervwlierc occurrence rather than fate or hazard, and 
ultiniatfOy rather smiling at the absurdities than she'dding tears and 
feeling anger at sight of the wickedness of man.” 

This cfutainly sounds as if comedy has a purpose beyond mere 
entcitainuK'ut, though perhaps we should consider these the effects 
of conu'dv rather tlian its aim. Still, comedv ma\' be a wav of com- 
municating ^ deadlv seriotis message. Works like Dickens’ The 
Pirkwi('k Papers (Vol. 2) involve a shaq') — if oftcai hilarious — 
criti(|ue of the dc'plorabh* social situation in England in the nine- 
teenth c<'nturv. Sheridan’s The School for Scandal and Molicre’s 
The Misanthrope and The Doctor in Spite of Himself (all thre^e 
j)la\s in Vol. 4) are “drawing-room comedies” in which we are seen 
sa\ing and doing tlie opi)osite of what we feel. The comedv of man- 
TKus (such as those just mentioned) more often than not involves 
the traditionally and universallv amusing, but none the less real, 
“battle of the .sexes,” with the helpless woman winning. 

The (characters in com(*dv do not bleed when thev are pricked — 
their suffering is usuallv mi're embarrassment — and the authors are 
making fun. But in making fun of man’s foibles they are ne\ ertlieloss 
r/rgn/ug. Tluw .seem to have no purpose, no message, no moral, but 
Saint(c-Beuve, in his What Is a Classic? (Vol. 5) reminds us that 
Goethe said that Moliere “is .so great that ho astonishes us afresh 
cvcTy time we read him.” The king of critics (as Sainte-Bcuve calls 
him) would hardlv have spoken thus of a writer whose ptnver was 
limited to making us laugh. The fact is that when we reject every 
sermon, e\ erv plea, and ewerv scientific proof, and cling obstinatelv 
to our prejudices, coined) may still reach us where the other forms 
of discourse fail. 

It is at this point that comedy gi^'es rise to its most purposeful — 
and oftem savage — form in what is known as satire. The writer is a 
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satirist, says Schiller (On Simple and Sentimental Poetry, Vol. 5), 
‘Vhen he takes as subject the distance at which things are from 
nature, and the contrast between reality and the id(*al . . . he may 
place earnestness and passion, or jests and le\ity, according as he 
takes pleasure in the domain of the will or in that of the under- 
standing. In the former case it is av enging and pathetic satire; in the 
second case it is sportive, humorous, and mirthful satire. ... In 
satire the real as imperfection is opposed to the ideal, considered as 
the highest reality.’ But of all satire vv^e may certainly say that it has 
a purpose, and that its purpose, unlike that of pure comedy, is never 
nebulous or concealed. 

Voltaire's little satire, Microme^as (Vol. 2), for instance, brings a 
gigantic visitor to earth from the stars to inspe'ct and make mock of 
the tiny dwellers on our tiny planet. The dt'vice of size to take us 
d(wn a peg is, of course, also ust'd by Jonathan Swift in the greatest 
of all satires, Gulliver s Travels (GBW'W, Vol. 36). Nothing so well 
illustrates the saving that '‘there is no such thing as a chilclrtai’s 
book'’ as does Gullivers Travels. Beloved of youngsters tin* world 
over, it says infinitely more to the world of adults than it doc’s to 
cliildren. 

But where Voltaire in his disillusionment is “sportive, humorous,” 
Swift, in his, is “avenging and pathetic.” W'e have only to turn to 
Volume 7 and read the great Irishman's A Modest Proposal for 
Preventing the Children of Ireland from Bring a Burden to Their 
Parents or Count ry to see how satire can lx* the agonized cry of a 
great heart against man’s inhumanitv to man. Hazlitt (On Sivift, 
Vol. 5) says of this “children’s'’ vvrit(‘r that “the ludicrous in Swift 
arises out of his keen sense of impropriety, his soreness and im- 
patitnee of the least absurditv^ He separates, with a severe and 
caustic air, truth from falsehood. . . . His bettt'r gcaiius was his 
spleen. It w^as the biting acrimony of his temper that sharpened 
his other faculties.” 

Which is the more effective, gentle or sharp satire? In the latter 
category we find Shaw’s The Man of Destiny (Vol. 4), which, like 
Aristophanes’ renowned Lysistrata (GBWW, Vol. 5, pp. 
is a theater piece mirthfully satirizing the most terrible of all man’s 
activities, war. Here men are seen deluding themselv(‘s w ith gran- 
diose aims and purposes, justifying their most monstrous behavior 
by the highest ideals. “When [an Englishman] wants a thing,” says 
Shaw, “he never tells himself that he wants it. He wails patiently 
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until there comes into his mind, no one knows how, a burning con- 
viction that it is liis moral and religious duty to conquer those who 
possess the thing he wants.” In both Sliaw and Aristophanes, the 
heart of the satire is the victory of “helpless” woman over both 
warriors and war. 

Satire may play an eficctive role in all works of social criticism, 
even in the constructiciii of literary utopias — imaginary places where 
peojihi live under ideal conditions. The most famous utopias (in- 
cluded in Great Books of the Western World) are Plato’s Republic 
(Vol. 7), founded on virtue; St. Augustine’s The City of God (Vol. 
18), founded on the Christian faith; and Francis Bacon’s New 
Atlantis (Vol. 30), founded on science. But Machiavelli, that hard- 
est-boikni of all hard-lioilcd realists, is scornful of such depictions of 
“repul)lics and principalities which in fact have never been known 
or seen, l)(‘causc how one lives is so far distant from how one ought 
to live, that he wI)o neglects what is done for what ought to be done, 
sooner elf^v \ ):is ruin than his preservation” ( The Prince, in GBWW, 
Vol. 23, ]). 22b). 

This dim view of the conlf'ction of ideal commonwealths whose 
inhabitants exist under perfec t conditions inspired one great utopian 
reformer to ]U()(luce his plan in the lorm of a satire. This is Samuel 
Bntl(‘rs Erewhon (Vol. 2 of this set). Ereichon — an anagram of 
“nowhere” — is l)orrowed direetlv Iroin the word “utopia,” com- 
pounded from the Greek ou, not, and tottos, a place. Butler uses tlie 
dc'\ice of holding a mirror to our institutions so that we see them in 
rc'vtTse: In Erewhon, disease', misfortune, delit, and poverty are 
treated as crimes against society and are punished. But what we 
call crinu's are trcatc'd as diseases — as, indeed, many modern psy- 
chologists think they are — and arc treated as such by men trained in 
“soul-cralt” (we would say “psychiatry”) called “stiaightencrs” 
(our “therapist.s”). 

The reason for satire is plain: \Vhoe\'er is moved to criticize man 
and his wavs has to choose bc'tween a dir ect and a devious approach 
to his audience. The satirist chooses the latter, in the hope that, by 
entertaining them the while, he can circumvent the resistance they 
ordinarily display to criticism. He tries to “kid" them into facing 
their defects, where the moralist or pr eacher tr ies to compel them to 
face tlu'ni. The literatirre of .social protest tries to compel men, to 
.shock them irrto awareness. As helles-lettres it is rarely successful, 
but in Henrik Ibsen it reaches its artistic p(*ak. In An Enemy of the 
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People (Vol. 4) we see man on his feet fighting social evil. lie is 
beaten but he is never stupid, as he is in satire, or ridiculous, as he is 
in comedy. 


The Society— and the Man 

In social protest we always see a minority pitted against wlial 
John Stuart Mill calls “the tyranny of the majority.*' (See On 
Liberttf, in GB\V\V, Vol. 43, p. 269b-c. ) “The strongest man in tlie 
world,” says the heroic (some would say bullheadcd) Dr. Stockmann 
in Ibsen’s classic, “is he who stands most alone,” echoing Walt Whit- 
man’s words in his Preface to Leaves of Grass (Vol. 5): “take off 
your hat to nothing known or unknovvm, or to any man or number of 
men.” Standing alone against the commercial cupidity of tlie whole 
community — including the govcnmient and the press — Ibstui's hon- 
est physician is destroyed, but in his destruction we read his triumph, 
lie has triumphed over the materialism of a civili/ation which 
teaches a man, says Matthew x\n)old in his Sweetness and Li^^ht 
( Vol. 5), “to value liimself not on what Ium'.v . . . but (Ui lh(‘ mimbc'r 
of the railroads he has construct(‘d, or the bigness of the tabernacle 
he has built.” 

What a man is brings us to the heart of literature and to tlic' licairt 
of life: the individual. Social criticism l(jcus(‘s on societv and, in so 
far as it treats of the Dr. JJtockmanns, portrays the worth and 
nobility of human nature in, if not the many, then at least the' fc‘w\ 
It show^s us a man daring alone, the acbenturcT. vSo, loi), eonu'dv, 
though it mocks our professions and our professional humbug (the* 
law, in Dickens’ “A ImiII and Faithful Report of the* Memorable Tiial 
of Bardell against Pickwick,” from The Pickicirk Pajurs. W)l. 
2; medicine in Molicre’s The Doctor in Sjntc of Himself, Vol. 4; 
philosophy, in Voltaire’s Micromelias, Vol. 2). Deflating our pre- 
tenses and exposing our hypocrisies, conu'dy and light satire still 
say to us: “Man knows better, is better, than h(‘ says or does”; thus 
puffing us up (even as adve^nture doc*s) while it lets the straw out of 
the stuffed shirt front. But the sennber — and universal — adventure 
of every individual’s life is still to be dealt with. 

Kipling’s Mowglis Brothers (Vol. 2) and Balzac’s A Passion in the 
Desert (Vcd. 3) shew man confronting the world of besasts and 
pitting himself against the arid waste'. C^onrad’s Yonfh (\'ol. 2), 
Crane’s The Open Boat (Vol. 3), Victor Hugo’s drc'adful “The 
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Battle with the Cannon” ( Vol. 2) use the ferocious sea as the adver- 
sary. So, of course, docs Homer's Odyssey and many another classic, 
including Midville's incomparable story of the hunt for the white 
whale (Mohy Dick, in CJB\VW, Vol. 48). But the ferocity of the 
stniggle with “nature in the raw” is child’s play compared with the 
struggle with man in the raw — the struggle of man with himself. 
“(Consider,” says Melville (ibid., pp. 204b-205a), “the subtleness of 
the sea; liow its most dreaded creatures glide under water . . . 
treacherously hidden beneath the loveliest tints of azure. . . . Con- 
sid(*r . . . the universal cannibalism of tlie sea; all whose creatures 
prey ujion each other, carrying on eternal war since the world be- 
gan. Consider all this; and then tiini to this green, gentle, and most 
doc ile earth; consider them both, the sea and the land; and do you 
not find a strange analogy to something in yourself? For as this ap- 
palling ocean surrounds the verdant land, so in the soul of man there 
h('s oTK‘ insidar Taliiti, full of peace and joy, but encompassed by all 
th(' horrors < t* half-known life. Cod keep thee! Push not off from 
tljat isl(\ thou canst nencu* return!” 

Many ait' the masterpu'ces of literature that deal with man's soul 
“pushing olf” from some peaceful Tahiti, to which he tries ever to 
n'tnrn witliout th<‘ power to make land again. Physically he may 
lU'Ncr liaxe \’entured Ix'vond his home town, but pride and ambition 
and e;re('d and lust cut him loose from his moorings and launch him 
upon th(' treaeh('rous wati'rs of violence or deceit or injustice. The 
two sides of his nature — tlie docile earth and the subtle sea — tear 
lu'in to pi('ces. “If eac‘h . . . could but be housed in separate identi- 
ties,” sa\s Ste\'(Mison in his most lamous short stor' , T/ic Strange 
CV/vr of Dr. ]ckt/II and Mr. Hyde {\o\, 2\ “life would be relieved 
of all that WAS unbearable.” Alas, both are housed in each of us. But 
our misiorluue is also our frec'clom, for, as Hegel sa\s, in his Philoso- 
phy of Hii^bf (CrBWAV, Vol. 4(), p. 130b), “It is only man who is 
good, and he is good onh bi'cause he can also be e\ il.” Only man is 
fre(*. 

Or is h(‘? Plato thought that no man ‘Soluntarily does evil and 
dislioiiourablc actions” {Protagoras, in GBWW, \'ol. 7, p. 56b), 
and Aristotle insisted that “c\ crv wickr ^ man is ignorant of wliat he 
ought to do and what he ought to abstain trom, and it is by reason 
of error of this kind tliat men become unjust . . {Nicomachean 
Ethics, in GBWW, Vol. 9, p. .'tsBc) ; and so the great debate over good 
and ('vil begins. In the inasti>ri)ieccs of the imagination we see the 
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struggle within man impcM'ishably illustrated. In Volumes 2 and 3 of 
this set, Poe's The Tell-Tale Hearty George Eliot's The IJfted Veily 
Hawthorne’s Rappaccinis Daughter take us into the awful mystery 
of ourselves; and stories of a less somber cliaractf'r, like Mark 
Twain's The Man That Corrupted Uadlcijhurgy portray human 
nature as a poor thing and man as ignoble. 

In Tolstoy's The Death of Ivan Ihjitch (\"ol. 3), man’s suffering 
consists of his self-deception; as soon as he realizes (too late to re- 
pair it) that his life was lived wrong, his salvation begins. So, too, 
old Maurv^a, in Synge's Riders to the Sea ( Vol. 4), when her last son 
is lost beneath the waves, is strengthened by the reali/ation that 
life can do no more to her. Henry James discovers tins insight in 
children who suffer in an atmosphere of adult exploitation (The 
Pupil, Vol. 3). But the dawn of true consciousness is less often the 
theme of the great storytellers than is the bewilderment tliat over- 
takes men when they see things go wrong. 

Bunin's The Gentleman from San Francisco (\’ol. 3^^ can only 
mutter, ‘This is dreadful.’' The characters in Clu*khov’s The Cherry 
Orchard (Vol. 4) — an invariable hit when it is revived on the 
modem stage — refuse to look at their d(‘speration and go to the* end 
of the road in an attitude of complete unreality. But Akaky in 
Gogol's wonderful story of The Overcoat (Vol. 2) has accepted 
loneliness, insignificance, and poverty, and the incident that bright- 
ens his wretched existence just before he is crushed is (mongh to 
sustain him to tlie end. More often we see sulfeiing — sulh^ing loc ked 
within the heart of an individual — as the* consc‘Cju(‘nce of man’s 
being trapped by social bonds that he mighf have burst, as in the 
haunting account of Frank Ashurst in Galsworthv's The Apple-Tree 
(Vol. 3), in Sir Walter Scott’s The Two Drovers (Vol. 2), and in 
Isak Dinesen's Sorrcnv-Acre (Vol. 3). 

Opposing “necessity’' and the persistent th(me of fate among 
the ancients is the doctrine of moral frc'cdom under the servitude of 
God, notably illustrated by Tolstov's What Men Live By and The 
Three Hermits (both in Vol. 3). In the foimcr strange story tlie 
angel sent to live with the shoemaker has come to earth to lean) the 
tnith about men. He learns that men live ])y their love* for each other, 
and not by caring for themselves. This is likewise the moti\ e of the 
French master Flaubert, in whose Legend of St, Jtdian the Hospilal- 
ler (Vol. 3) a man who has lived a life of violence and aceidc'utally 
kills his parents becomes a beggar in penitence and achieves salva- 
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lion by aI)S()liito charity. Tiie power of faith readies its heights liere, 
as it does in Tolstoy’s lieimits, wlio simply cannot learn the outward 
fonns of pray(T the mighty bishop tries to t('aeh them. 

Tlie ultimate human adventure is tragedy, and so is the ultimate 
achievement in storytelling. Each of the' greatest tragedies of litera- 
ture weave's a web of action around a man or woman who plavs the 
role of th(' tragic hero; a role so uni\'ersal in its ap|)eal tliat the 
spectator is filh'd, as Aristotle says, with jn'ty and fear (On Poetics, 
in CilBWW, Vol. 9, pp. fiS6c-6SS(‘ ; juty for tlu' charactc'r wliich, 
without lu'ing leally \\icls(*d, suffers tlie worst of j^unisliint'uts, fear 
lest what l)('falls an Oe'dijms or a M<i(‘b(*th, mightv kings, miglit all 
the more* easily befall onrselve'S. 

Why do we read of snc'h macabre matters? Wh\ do we cjijoy 
reading of thi'ni — enjoy them more than w’e enjoy light eomed\ or 
dazzling adventure? Aristoth' savs in his famous analvsis (ihicL) 
that th(' spi'ctaele srixt^s as a eatliarsis, (woking and purging us of 
our most dicadfnl emotions. The passions of comedv arc small, of 
trag('d\' grc'at; and thus the relief w'e obtain from comedv is h'ss than 
that w'hidi we find in tragedy. “It is difficult/’ says Sliellev, ‘'to <!('- 
fin(' pl(’asnr(* in its liighest s('ns('; tlu* definition iin olving a number oi 
ajipaiamt paradmu's. . . , Senrow*, t(*iTor, angni'-h, despair itself are 
oftc'U the chosen exprc'ssions of an approximation to the highi'st 
good. Onr sympatliv in tragic fiction depends on this jnincijdi*; 
trageds' d(*lights b\' affording a shadow' of that pleasure w'hieli 
exists in pain” (A Dr fence of Pocirt/, Vol. 5). 

In (Uiirtrnti to the (heat Bools we encounter tiagedy in many 
of the stories in \"()himes 2 and 3, in Scott’s The Tuo Drovers, in 
Dinesen’s Sorrotr-Acrc, alnne all in Herman Melville’s Bilhi Biuhl. 
Is young Hillv wrongly condemned to die? Was he actuallv inno- 
cent? His commander, who judged him and sent him to his deatli, 
nev('r kiuwv; nor do we, though there is no mystery (in the (udinary 
st'iise) about th(' ('vents tliat lead to the climax. Ts liilly the tragic 
hero, or is (Captain \\*rc? Whose plight is the worse? Who suffers 
the more? Which of the two is wrong, or riglU? We may read 
Billy Bude! many limes and still ask oiirsclves these 9ue>tions; this 
is the nature of tragedy. 

Instead of saving that truth is strangcT than fiction, w'C may say, 
after reading these masterpieces, that fiction is as strange as truth, 
and that the best fiction is closer to truth than the ccunmonplace 
events we encounter even' day of our lives, (lloser to truth, so to say. 
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than truth its<'lf, for it speaks to us of tlie worlds within us tliat the 
wliitc light of dav rarely or never illuminates. Everything that can 
happen — for good or ill — is buried within us and directs our dreams, 
our desires, our ambitions, our choiees w'ith its unseen hand. The 
masters of imagination, entertaining us the while, bring us always 
nearer to the possession of die “undei standing heart” which the 
Psahnist besought of God. 



Ill 

Man and Society 


Neither a Beast nor a Cod 

M ‘11 liavf* always lived in society; man is a social animal. True, 
there have been occasional hermits or “solitaries,” whether by their 
own intent or, like Robinson Crnsoe, aceiden tally, but they have 
conic* out of the society to which men generally belong. Being by 
nature a member of a community, the individual does not, and 
nonnally cannot, set up standards of thought or conduct for himself 
witliout rcdcaence to others. 1 Inman historv is the historv of individ- 
uals \\h(. ,c hxi s mold, and are molded by, the comniunitv. 

Nor is it a mere relationship, like that of a citizen and his gov- 
einmcMit, or e\'en that of a husband and wife, a relationsliip of 
independent entities which may be broken leaving each of them 
intact. It is integral, and the view of the Greeks that he who lives 
outside society is not a man, but “a beast or a god,” is a basic as- 
sumption of many political theorists. For them, living in societv is in- 
clispi'nsable to living humanly. Individual moralitv and politics (in 
the high(\st sense of the word) are inseparalile, for the moral man is, 
among other things, just, and justice is the bond of men in com- 
munities. 

History, then, is the account c^f that unique societv compounded 
of sam(*ness (in that men, like the bees, are invariablv" social) and 
difference's (in that nu*n form a varietv of societies, public and 
private, and in constantly changing forms b Gntcivaij to the Great 
Books includes the shorter works of some of the* gieatest historians 
of the agc'S, Great Books of the Western World the long master- 
piece's beginning with Herodotus, “tlie father of historv,” who tells 
us that he has written his account of the Persian War “in tlie hope of 
thereby preserving from dec'av the remembrance of what men have 
done . . .” {lILstory^ in GBWW, Vol. 6, p. la). 

Is this all that history can do? No, says Hume, in his Of the Study 
of Ilistonj (Vol. 7); it also “amuses the fancy . . . improves the 
understanding . . . strengthens virtue.” 

53 
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But isn’t it also the key to the future? Here is where historians — 
and we with them — get into deep water. If only men would, like 
the bees, do tomorrow what they did yesterday, history would be an 
infallible guide and solve our problems for us. But will inrn do 
tomorrow what they did yesterday? The sceond great ancient his- 
torian, Thucydides, seemed to think so; at the opening of his marvel- 
ous account of the long war between Athens and Sj'arta — winch 
ended in the ruin of both — he says he will be content if his book b(‘ 
judged useful “by those inquirers who desire an exact knowh'dgt' of 
the past as an aid to tlic inteq^retation of the future, which in the* 
course of human things must resemble if it does not ref)(‘ct it . . 
{The History of the Peloponnesian War, in GBWW, VoL 6, 

P- pS^c-d). 

“Peoples and governments never have learned an\ tiling from his- 
tory, or acted on principles deduced from it,” savs llic gnMt (German 
philosopher of history, G. W. F. Hegel. “Each period is involved in 
such peculiar circumstances, exhibits a couflition of things so strictly 
idiosyncratic, that its conduct must be regulated bv consich i ations 
connected with itself, and itself alone” {The Philosophy of History, 
in GBWW, Vol. 46, p. 155c). 

But surely there are situations in our own day which, as Thu- 
cydides says, resemble the past? No doubt. But so, too, each indiv id- 
ual confronts personal situations which at h'ast rcscinbh' those the 
preceding generation coiifrcmted, and we know how hard it is for 
parents to persuade their children, on the basis of their own ('X])(Mi- 
ence, to a course of action or a w av of life. Tlu^ fact seems to b(‘ that 
man is so variable a creature, so strong-will(‘d and indiv idualistic, 
tliat he must learn, if at all, from his own experience alom*. 

The Road We Have Traveled 

If history cannot propliesy the future, it should at h'ast bo able to 
show us the road we have traveled thus far; we ought then to be able 
to say .something, however imsurely, about tlu' next stage’s in the 
journey. But even here we appear to be asking more of (>lio — the 
mythological muse of history — than she can tell us. The anc'ients 
thought of history as a kind of cycle, or a repetitious round which 
men mistook for change. But when science and technology began 
to alleviate the hard.ships of human life, the idea of historical prog- 
ress wa.s born. Toward the close of the eightecaith century Gibbon 
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concluded liis study of anc'icnt Rome wilJi '‘the pleasing conclusion 
that every age of the world has increased and still increases the real 
wealth, the happiness, tlie knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of 
the human race” (Tlir Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in 
(;RWW, Vol. 40, p. 6340). 

Far from having cauglit (or from having been caught by) this 
pleasing contusion, Kouss(‘au at the same time reached the un- 
plcasing conclusion that “Man is bom free; and everywhere he is in 
chains” (Tltc Social Contract, in CBW^V, Vol. 38, p. 387b). Ilis 
“noble savage” w^as better, and better off, than modern man. A 
century lat(*r a leading exponent of the doctrine of progress an- 
swTTi’d Rousseau: “To b(‘li(‘\'e,” said Darwin in 1859, “that man was 
aboriginally (‘ivili/ed and then suffen'd utter degradation in so 
manv regions, is to take' a pitialdy hnv vi(^w^ of human nature. It is 
apjianmtlv a ttiu'r and rnoie elu^erful view that progress has been 
much moK^ gi'iieral tl»an retrogiession; that man has ristm, though 
by slow' a::ri rnpt(‘d steps, from a lowly condition to the highest 
standard as yet attained 1)S’ him in knowledge, morals and religion” 
( 77 /e n('S('(n)t of Man, in (tBWW, Vol. 49, p. 33oa-c). 

TIk'sc sanu' threi‘ traditional readings of human history — the 
evelieak the' progr(*ssi\ e, and the retrogressive — appear in many of 
the gi(*at w'ritc'is in Catctrai/ to the Great Books, Of tin* three view’s, 
the evelieal is, in modern times, least ofti'U taken. Tacitus (as might 
be (‘\pec‘t<‘(l of an anc itMil historian sees no great change in things; 
h(' tells us Iiow the Bomans led the coiupiered Britains “step bv step 
. . . to tilings which <Iispose to \ ic(* . . . All this in their ignorance 
th(W' calk'd ci\ ili/ation, when it was but a part of their servitude” 
( 77 /e Lif(* of Gnaens Jtdius A^ricola, Vol. 6). But (hiizot, in nine- 
tei'nth-ccntury France, is consinced that “all the great develop- 
immts of the int('rnal man have turned to the profit of societv; all 
the great de\ elojmients of the social state to the pre^fit of indi\idual 
man” (“Civilization,” \n\. fi). On the e\e of the twentieth conturv^ 
Ruskiirs An Idealisfs Arraia^nment of the Age {\o\. 7) attacks this 
optimistic attitude (especiallv as it springs from scientific progress) 
w'ith consummate elo(|uencc' — and scorn. 

(^an w'(' sav, then, that there is a science of history? Again w’e 
have no agn'cnuMit of historians or philosophers of history. Karl 
Marx of course bclii'ves that there is, or at least that there arc dis- 
cov('rable laws that flow" from history, that “the economic formation 
of soeic'ty is . . . a process of natural history . . .” {Capital, in 
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GB\V\V, Vol. 50, p. 7c). Hume in his Encfuiry ConcernirifS^ Human 
Understanding (GBWW, Vol. 35, p. 479c) agiees tliat history is a 
collection of “experiments, by which the politician or moral philoso- 
pher fixes the principles of his science,” but William James seems to 
reflect the overwhelming majority of thinkers on the subject when he 
calls it folly “to speak of the 'laws of history’ as of something in- 
evitable, which science has only to chscover . . (Gieat Men and 
Their Environment^ Vol. 7). 

One of the central difficulties is assessment of the role played by 
the “great man” in history. The extent to whicli man has freedom to 
act in the drama of history' has long been debated. Some say he is 
governed completely by necessity, while some, according to the 
Syntopicon, say the “motions of men are directed by laws which 
leave [men] free to work out a destiny which is determined by, 
rather than detennines, the human spirit” ((iBWW, Vol. 2, p. 717b). 

William James believes that the opportunity and the man are in- 
separable: “The relation of the visible environmenit to th(" gn'at man 
is in the main exactly what it is to the Variation’ in tlie Dai'y inian 
philosophy. It chiefly adopts or rejects, preserves or destroys, in 
short selects him. And whenever it adopts and pn'serves th(' great 
man, it becomes modified by his influence in an entirely oiiginal and 
peculiar way. He acts as a fennent, and cliangt‘s its constitution 
. . .” (Great Men and Their Environment, Vol. 7). 

But, says James, “Not every ‘man’ fits every ‘hour.’. . . A gi\'en 
genius may come eitlier too early or too lat(’.” This, says C'ailyh* in 
The Hero as King (Vol. 0 ), was the fate of Cromwell; he was too 
great for his time. “One man, in the course of filtetm hundr(‘d years; 
and this w'as his welcome. lie had adluTcnts by tlie hundred or the 
ten; opponents by th(‘ million. Had England rallienl .ill round him 
— why, then, England might have been a Christian land! As it is, 
vulpim* knowa’ngness sits yvt at its hopt'lcss prolihan, Xiiven a world 
of Knaves, to educe an Honesty from tlu ir united action ; how 
cumbrous a prolileni.” 

Thoreau’s A Plea for Captain John Brown (Vol. 6) compands tlic 
fanatical hero of the Abolition movement with (Vonnvell, his little 
band of men with Cromwc'll’s troops, and his speeches with (aoin- 
well’s, closing his plea by quoting from Brown himself: “‘I think, 
my friends, you are guilty of a great wrong against God and human- 
ity, and it w^ould be porf(‘ctly right for anyone to interfere with you 
so far as to free those you willfully and wickedly hold. ... I pity 
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the poor in bondage that have none to help them; that is why I am 
h(ire; not to gratify any personal animosity, revenge, or vindictive 
spirit. It is my sympathy with the oppressed and the wronged, tliat 
are as good as you, and as precious in the sight of God.'” John 
Brown may also have been too great for his time — but his time came 
soon after him. 

The influence of a great man may lie, after all, with his distant 
heirs far removed from the age in which he lives. So Walt Whitman, 
in his Death of Abraham Lincoln (Vol. 6), finds that “the final use 
of the greatest men of a nation is, after all, not with refermice to their 
deeds in themselves, or their direct bearing on their times or lands. 
The final use of a heroic-eminent life — especially of a lieroic- 
cminent death — is its indirect filtering into tlie nation and the race, 
and to giv(», often at many removes, but unerringlv, age after age, 
color and fiber to tlic personalism of the youth and maturity of that 
age, and of mankind.” 


The Way to Write History 

T1 ic sclioolbov definition of historv as “what happened next” sug- 
g(\sts that nothing in the world would be e^asier to write. But serious 
consideration of the problem reveals tliat just the opposite is the 
case. The first issue is the relationship of the historian in time and 
place to tlie cN’cnts witli which he deals. He mav write of evtuits in 
whieli he participated per.sonallv. (An example in Vol. 6 of this set 
is Xmiojihon's famous “Marcli to the Sea,” from The Persian Expecli- 
turn. Here the aullior relates the niov(*inents of the Greek aimv, a 
portion of which he commanded, and his account lias a real ring of 
authenti('it\'. ) Or h(^ ma\’ write of his own times, using the evidence 
of eyewitnesses, if possilile, or as near to evew itnes.ses as he can 
obtain. (The letter of Plinv the Younger to Tacitus in Vol. 6, de- 
scribing tlie eruption of Vesuvius, is a ease in point. The h'tter tells of 
the dc^ath of his iinele, Pliny th(‘ Elder, at Pompey during the erup- 
tion, and ends bv saving, “I have faithfully related to \’Ou what I 
was either an ('ve-witness of myself or reeeiN cd iimnediatelv after 
the accident happened, and before there was lime to vaiw the 
tnith.”) 

More often, the historian would find his material through both 
means, f.r., his own (experience, and tlirough the experience of 
others who had left some record of it. The gieat early historians, 
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Herodotus, Thucydides, and Tacitus, used tliis technique. Tlie work 
of Tacitus on Agrieola in this set (Vol. 6) is an example. Julius 
Agricola was Tacitus' father-in-law, and many of the details of his 
life were certainly known personally to Tacitus. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that much of the material he presents on the Roman general s 
life must also have come from other sources. 

Finally, the historian may write whollv of the past, and one view 
(tlie great liistorians of antiquity notwithstanding) is tliat the loss 
iuvoK ed in doing so is more than compensated by the detachment of 
the scholar. Tnie, the flcsh-and-blood vividness of personal knowl- 
edge has to be saciificed, but the historv gains bolli imparUalitv 
and depth by the writer’s distance from tlie passions of the occasion, 
the time, and the place. Prescott’s “The Land of Mont(‘znma” (Vol. 
6) is such a history, relating tht‘ approach of Cortez and his men to 
the rich and lush heartland of Montezuma, the Azt(‘c riilcT. It is ('Icar 
that Prescott has done immtmse research to bring us the picture of 
the reckless daring of the tiny band of Spaniards, as well as Monte- 
zuma’s fear and paralysis as the Spaniards approach his ('a[)ital. 

History, say^s Lucian, “is nothing from beginning to (aid but a 
long narrative” ( 2 'Jie \Vay to Write History. Vol. 6). But tlu^ story 
of history' is restricted because it depends on fac'ts, and the liistorian 
must balance his role as a stor\tell(‘r with his role as an investigator. 
If he concentrates only' on facts, his histoiy is deadly dull. If he 
concentrates on story', he may be tempted to sacrifice truth to entcT- 
tainment. And there is no doubt in Lucian’s mind that the historian’s 
first duty is tnith: “The historian’s one task is to tell the thing as it 
happened.” 

A contrary view is piescntcxl Iw the great historian Macaulay, in 
his essay on Machiavclli (Vol, 7). ‘The best portraits,” says Macau- 
lay, “an' perhaps those in which there is a slight mixture ol carica- 
ture, and we are not certain that tlie best histories are not those in 
which a little of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative is judiciously 
employed. Something is lost in accuracy; but much is gained in 
effect. The fainter lines are nciglected; but the great characteristic 
features arc imprinted on the mind for ever.” 

J. B. Bury goes so far as to claim that Herodotus was more of an 
epic poet than a historian: “He had a wonderful flair for a g(X)d 
story ... It is fortunate for literature that he was not too critical; 
if his criticism had been more penc'traling and less naive, h(^ could 
not have been a second Homer” {Herodotus, Vol. 6). “The cla.ssical 
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histories,” says Macaulay, “niay almost 1 )(‘ called romances founded 
in fact.” If they were purely factual, they would have had few 
n^adeis. And though popularity should be sacrificed to truth, we 
have only to reflect for a moment to realize that it is impossible to 
write a lactual history that tells the truth. The facts themselves are 
in fact hearsay, do we know that “Colurnluis discovered America” 
when and where* and how we say he djd? Indeed we do not. We 
have it fiorn participants, to be suie, but do we know (or do we 
simply assume) that they were telling the trutli, or that any one of 
lliem actually saw th(‘ events lie describ(‘s? Historical facts turn out 
to be slippeiy; in geneial they are based on a consensus of individ- 
ual leports, any or all of which may be false. 

but the diflic'ulty is giealcT than this. The truth of an event in- 
cludes lh<* feelings and the spirit of the paiticipants and the on- 
lookers, inde(*d, these nonfactual ingredients are often the most 
significant in an)' historical re‘cital. Consider, for example, the Na2d 
invasion of Poland on Se'ptcmber i, icjgc), which follow'cd a number 
of olaslies on tne bolder bet\v(*en the two countries. Hitler W'as 
i h ally th(‘ aggressor on that day and subsequently, but he and his 
follow trs churned that tin* Poles liad attacked the*m and that they 
w(re defending their countrv. The tiufli not only includes, but in- 
(hi(l(*s al)0\e all else, the r(*al attitiuh* and intentions of the German 
and Polish h ad(‘rs and the sentiments of the two peoples, and such 
definitive things are so close to impossible to know (even if there 
aie wriltiri records puipoiting to reveal them) that tliey probably 
will be aigued by historians to the end of time. 


The Way to Read History 

The writer of historv' cannot present only the facts — or all the 
facts. He lias to weigh and judge them. As the Syntopicon puts it 
(GHWW, Vol. 2, pp. 711-718), the historian “tries to make credible 
statements about particular past events. He makes an explicit effort 
to weigh the evidence himself 01, as Heiodotus so frequently does, 
to submit conflicting testimony to the leadei’s own judgme nt. ‘Such 
is the account which the Persians giv e of these matters,' he wTites, 
‘but the Phoenicians vary from the Persian statements'; ... or 
‘such is the truth of this matter; I have also heard another account 
which I do not at all belic'v^e'; or again, ‘thus far I have spoken of 
Egypt from my own observation, relating wdiat I myself saw, the 
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ideas that I formed, and the results of niy own researches. What 
follows rests on accounts given mo bv tlic Egyptians, which 1 shall 
now repeat, adding thereto some particulars which fell under my 
own notice.’ ” 

The historian is human (or shall we say ‘‘only Iniman”). Ilis 
judgment and interpretation of the reknance or irrclc\anc(‘ of llio 
materials tliat come under his eve, of the w'(*ighl to assign to 
DocMimcnt A or Witness B, are the judgment and intcaprctalion of 
a man, not a god. We should suppose that he ought to be dispas- 
sionate in his approach, a neutral. But wliat man is dispassionate 
or neutral? What man lives todav, or ev(‘r has, or e\er will, who 
meets the requirements established for the historian bv Lucian? — 
. . fearless, incorruptible, independcait, a bc'liever in irankiu'ss 
and veracity; one that will call a spade a sj^ade, maki* no conc es- 
sion to likes and dislikes, nor spaie any man for pit\’ or respi'ct or 
propriety'; an impartial judge, kind to all, l)ut too kind to iioik’; a 
literary cosmopolite with neither su/erain nor king, lu yer heeding 
wdiat this or that man mav think, but s(‘tting down th(‘ thing th<il 
befell” (The '^Vay to Write History. \o\. 6). 

“Setting down tlie tiling that l)('feir’ — as if history weie an 
almanac, and an endless almanac at that! “(1(‘arl\,” the Syntopiroti 
says, “the historians have differtait ciiteria of ndey ance in det(M min- 
ing the selection and rejection of materials and dilhaent piineipl(‘s 
of interpretation in assigning the causes \yhieh e\]dain wiiat ha[)- 
pened. These differences arc reflected in the way ('aeh histoiian 
constructs from the facts a grand story, conceiyes the line of its 
plot and the characterization of its chief actors. The w liter of 
history is not an Olympian — or exen a Martian. Il(‘ is a citizen of 
one nation or another, conditioned, like all of us, by th(‘ value's and 
habits of his time and place. Above all, he is an individual human 
being, with human biases. He is a man dealing y\ith tlu' ac tions of 
men, and his yacw of historical actions can hardly lic'lj) but reflect 
his views of human action in general. 

The best he — and we — c'an hope for is his consciousness of his 
biases. If he is unconscious of tlu'm, he can do nothing to corrc'ct 
them; if he is conscious of tlumi, he can submit his judgment and 
interpretation to colleagues who, if not unbiased, are at least blessc'd 
with biases contrary to his own. He may^ (‘ven warn the rc'ader 
against himself, but perhaps that is too much to hope', of th(* historian 
or of any man. Bury, finding in Herodotus a strong bias for the 
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Alli(‘iiians in llie only liisiory \v(* have ol eai th-sliakiinj; l\‘rsian 
AWir, sa\s tfiaf *it was tla^ woiK ol a histoiian w}io cannot help 
l>(M‘nL^ [)aihal; it was not tlu* woik ol a paitisan wlio Ijceoincs a 
hisloii.in lor Hie sake ol his eansc” (Herodotus, \^ol. 6). 

I\‘iliaps no histoiian e.in help Ix'in^ partial, in which ease what 
Ihii\ said ol I haodolns nia\ he ‘said ol e\(iv ii;i(’at historian and of 
all eieat histoiv. Ihahand l{nss('ll loni^ a<j;o tne(*d that a eonntrv’s 
histoi \ ii‘‘('d loi slnd\ in the s( liools should he wi it tcai h\' eiti/ens of 
other eonntii(‘s than that in which it is stndi(*d, and in tin agt' like 
oMis, d('liej;ed on all sides 1)\ e;o\ (‘ininent j'riopti^anda, the stiuhait of 
hi‘-t()i\, ])i('s(*nt or past, Ihis aot to read shaiph, il not snspic ioiislv. 
Ills eonseionsiK^-s f)l di(‘ louiis which Innnan hias ttikes — ineliidinj:^ 
liis own — is impel titi\ (' Th(‘ stiuK ol the ‘^ic^at liist(')i i.ins and 
]>hi]osoph«M s ol liisloiv in iUilciraij to the (dent lUioks (and tlien in 
(\u^'it Books of tli(' \\('st(ni \\\)il(h will s('i\e him in th(‘ de\(*l(’)p- 
iiK II* ol t li.it c oiis( ionsix'ss so Cl IK i.il to ti i (Vihstii ap[)i(diension and 
a hal iiK i (I apoiaisal ol the modem world. 


I'lic noDKiiu of Li1>(nltj 

MikIi ol human liistoi \ — -.ind ((‘ittiiiiK its most sliiiimj!; episodes 
!n\ ol\ ('s till* stimjuh I or human hh(‘it\ . ihit the nu anin'^ of hh( ity 
is it a'll ( oiili o\ <M sial, «ind tdw ti\ s has Ihkmi, moi (' so toda\ , ]a‘ihaps, 
than e\er lx (ou\ in spitc' ol th(‘ hut tluit the* eiealest think(*is of 
a'M' ha\(‘ tn‘j;iied it Oik* ]XMnt should he kc'pt in mind: in- 
dividual hhia t\ and national indi‘[M*nd( nvv must tk'v ai he* contused. 
1 lioM'j^h tlu' \m(“i lean Ivexolntinn was loneht holh lor ^^Minan hheitv 
.and national mdepeaidencc it was not fought lor the' lattei aloru', as 
ind( (‘d manv colomil levolntions, oi npiismes against the' oppres- 
sion ol a loi(‘i'j;n powc'r, have* heiai. An iuilejunidtoit jj^ov ei nnuait 
mav I'Mst without human hh('il\. 

Individual lilxatv is tlu* domain of tnau's fieexlom. not S(Hi('t\'s. 
\\ hat it is, how much ol il tluae should he, and w h\ , ara* cjiiestions 
that r.iisc* a host ol other (pK^stions. And the* (presticurs it laist's take 
ns alwavs mou* dee|d\ into all ot tlu' uuMt idivis dealimj; with man. 
W’hal is man? What is (axl? \\1rat is will? The soul \Mial is 
l.itc*'^ Nexessitv? haw? jnslice? hepialitv? Sla\(’i\? Ca)veinmenl? 
The State'? Socie'tv? Ila|)[miess? I’nismm^ tlicse idtMs tlnom^h tlie 
set ot Crrut Books ot the Wrsti n\ World - [he passage's dealing; with 
the'in are' all mde'st'el under the'se le'ims in the Stjntopicon—\\e are 
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sooner or lalcr drawn to alniosl every one of tlie other great ideas. 
And nowhere is tlie dispute among thinkers hotter than it is in eon- 
nection with this one concept, lil)erty. 

Most of the works in Wdumes 6 and 7 of Gateway to the Great 
Books deal with liberty, as do many of the waitings in the otlicr 
volumes. The collection in Volume 6 enlitkal Great Documents is as 
good a starting point as any for the reader’s study. Procec'diiig from 
The Erie^Iish Bill of Rip^hts (1689) to tlie Universal Declaration 
of Human Riphts in 1948, w^e mav trace th(' dcN’clopment of the 
theor\ of liberty in the past twa) and a half centuries since John 
Locke, the Faiglish philosopher whose essay (Umcerninp Civil Gov- 
ernmeut (CbWAV, Vol. 35, pp. 25-81) piomulgati's tin* doctrine 
that man has a natural right to ‘iife, health, libf'rtv [and] jiosses- 
sions” — a phrase wiiich the authors of the American Deelaralion of 
Independence borunved and am(md(‘d to lead, “lile, hbeit\, and 
the pursuit of happiness'’ (Vol. 6). 

The lilierties of Englishnum are held in tlu* ibS() douunent to 
rest inainh with tlu' soNcaeigntv ol Pailiament against tla^ king 
Th(*ir statciniMit, exjianded thiough the siK‘(X'ssi\e do(‘uni('nts in 
Volume 6, culminates in the United Nations' statcaiunt of lh(‘ 
rights of man as man. In addition to the gc'iunal lights ass(ated l)\ 
the earlier documents, it assists the individuars iHaHloin of ksi- 
dence and movcaneiit, both within his own country and lor tlu* 
purpose of leaving his ow'n or any otlu'r countn [and to niuin to 
his own eounlrv). It assents the fi(’(alom ot assoriation- -and thr^ 
freedom not to associate. It m,iint«iins the' uni\(‘isal light to woik. 
free choice^ of (nnploMncnt, the light to form and join trade unioi's, 
‘‘just and favorable conditions of w'ork,'’ protection against un- 
emph)\ incut, social securit\, education, and a ‘Ntandaid ol Ining 
ad(‘C]uate for the health and well-being ot |(W(t\ indi\idual] and ol 
his family.” 

Can thf'se be said to be rights in anv strict S(‘nse? Who is to 
guarantee' them? Coveanment? And if not go\(Mnm(‘nt, wiio? And 
how is, for example, a “standard of living adecjualr* for health and 
well-b(‘ing” to be guaranteed by governnumt (or any otluT power) 
in the underdevelopcHl and ovc'rpopiilah'd societies in which most 
people live on or over the ])rink of starvation? 

We may note that tliese “rights” are not only a spelling-out of the 
political liberties implied in the older documents l)ut include eco- 
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noniic corulitions whkl) tlie older documents do not touch; ( ondi- 
tioiis which, in fact, cannot he guaranteed in the same way as 
political liberty. What lh(‘ Declaration reveals is the growing power 
in tlu' world of the doctrine, so boisterously maintaiiu^d bv the 
Communists, but also embraced by the hungry of the new nations 
of Africa and Asia, that economic '‘rights ’ take precedence over the 
political. The Uiuvcrsal Declaration of Human Ri^ihts must, in- 
d(^e(I, b(' considercMl in the context of the di\ided woild in which we 
live*. lake its pred(‘('(\ssors — including The Declaration of luflepend- 
<^nce — it mav b(‘ taken tr) be a statement of an ideal rather than a 
statute)! V or contrac‘tnal eoniinitnumt. 

1(' Declaration was adopted bv the Ibiited Natiems b\ a 48-0 
\ote, with se\eral abbtentions, in< 1 udin<j tiiose of the Communist 
countries in which such lilxTtii's as assimibh , association, emplov- 
inciit, and tra\cl an' rigidly restricted, and in which th<' Dedara- 
tion\ “frc(‘(l()m ol o[)inion and I'xprc^ssion ' range from (intaihnent 
to nonewist'ae. . Hut it is chsar in anv case that the e'xtcnsiori of the 
basic j)olitical lil/('rtie^ is only a st'iitiinent iti beludf of a \isi{)n of 
wliat might be, siie-e most, if nr)t all, goxernuK'nts oiitsich' the* C1)m- 
mimist bl(K‘ f nuludiug the Unit('d Stat('s') maintain tlic policy of 
refusing passpoits to c(‘itain of their citi/cns. Index'd, it cannot be 
gainsaid that no socic’tx now exists, or e\c'r has, in whicli all the 
rights of the' Declairifion are fully protectc'd. 

\Miat docs appear as xve p(‘rns(' tlu' histoiic statcimaits of hTerty 
is th.(' chweloimuml of (h<* modt'in idc'a that it includes scll-go\c‘rn- 
lucut as OIK' of its c'ssentials. Beginning with th<‘ asstation in The 
TniJ^li^sh /)/// of /{/g/z/.v that "tlu* prclcnded power of suspc'nding of 
laws, or the exc'caitiofi ol l.iws, bx n*gal anthoritx, widiont consc'ut of 
parliamc'nt, is ilh'gal/' the doctrine of s(‘lt-gt)\ (a'limeiU rcMclu's its 
full flowK'r two and a half cc’iituiic’S later in the' Unitc'd Nations 
Declaration: "Isxerxonc' lias the right to take part in tlu' Cox em- 
inent of his conntiw, diiec'tlv or through fref'lx’ (lursen rcprc sz'uta- 
tives. . . . Tlu* will of the j^eople shall be the basis of the authoiitv 
of govc'innK'nl; this shall bc' expresscal in periodic and genuine 
eh'ctions \^hic'h shall bc' bv universal and ecjiial suflrage." 

How is th(‘ sox’CMX'igntx of llie people to be exercised? "l^x^ rc'pre- 
sc'iitative goxernmcnt, ’ xvroti' James Mill, in his F.ssntf on Covtnnnicnf 
a cc'uturv and a half ago. “lo)i though the people, who cannot exer- 
cise tlu' poxxK'is of goyernment theinscKes, must ('iitmst th(*m to 
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some' one individual or ol individuals, and siieli indi\ idnals will 
infallil)l\ ha\e lla* slionu;osl motives to niak(' had ms(' oI tlaan, it is 
possil)le that eheeks nun he foiinil sullieient to prevent tluan.” Ihit 
onl\ a Li;('n('i ation latc'r his still fjiok' renow ned son, [olin Stuart Mill, 
is w on \ ing w'lu'ther (.‘lita ks, not on the <^o\a*rn]nent hut on the* ])eopl(' 
lluansc'h On, niav ht‘ louud: ‘In a 1 <‘pi (‘stait.itiv e hod\ aetualU (h'lih- 
cralini^, the ininoritx must (d ei)uise hv oxerruhal; and in an (ajual 
democ raev . . . the majoi it\ ol tlu' j)(H>pl(\ thi()u;a;li llu'ir r(*|:)rc‘s(aita- 
th es, w ill out\ otc' and pnw ail ox ei the mmoi it\ and tlu'ii repi c'stajta- 
ti\('s. Hut dot's it follow that llu' min(uit\ should h i\(‘ no r(‘pi (‘st'uta- 
ti\t's at all?" {Hi i)ti’s( c Clot(nnnirtit, in (iHW'W', 43, 

p. .Ti'c.) 

This c'onc'ein ewer tiu' “txiamw of tlu' majoiilx" is also found in 
d(' Toe(pie\ ille's stiuK of tlu' Ihiited Statics in tlie eailv nint'lc'tailh 
centui\. Ilt‘ eoiu ludt's that “the ad\anta;j;e of d('nioerae\ [o\t*r 
arisloe]ae^ ] is not, .is lias soniotunes het n asst'ited, lhal it ])i('»teels 
th(* int(‘rests of tlie whtdt^ eommunits, hut simpK that it piotc'els 
those of tht' nKijoiit\" ( “Ohstuvations on AuK'iiean 1 ih* and (Gov- 
ernment," ^'ol. hh 

Thus we eneouiitcT in Ameiicai, piif)r to tlu* ( 'i\ il W'ar, the 
doetriiie of "the eoneurrtait majoritv" in lohn Ck (Galhoinrs ('ssa\ hv 
that name (\'ol. 7^ (adhoim, n^prescailimj; llu' minor it\ \ i(‘w of tlu* 
slaxeholders, argues tliat tlu* majoiitx -ehu'ted iu)\ (‘innuait ma\ lu* 
kept from oppressing tlu^minoritv hv "divitlin^ and disti ihutini^ 
the powers ol <j;oveiniu(*nt/ and gi\iii!o “to eaeh division or inter c'st, 
through its appropriate* orgarr, eitlu'r a eoneiirrt'iit voice in makim/ 
and c*\(X‘riting tlu* laws or a veto on llieir e\c*eution." An adaptation 
ol tliis "state's riglils" prineiple mav he se(*n in the Charter of the 
United Nations, in whieh the veto h\ anv one peimarrc'nt inernher 
of the Security Council Idoeks action. 

Hut then it is plain that tlu* socic'tv does not liava* one inch visible 
governmc'iit hut is a lederation of sovereign powc'rs. This sclu'ine 
may ind(*ed protect minoritic's against the majority in a democratic 
society, hut will it hedd the soci(*ty together? Hc'rc* is tlu* e('nli*al issuer 
in the United Nations, as it was in the League of Nations. Ilc'rc* was 
the issue of the Anu*rican Civil War, as it is todav^ in the c*onflict 
between the central and the state governments in the Unitc'd States 
on the issue of racial integration. The twin dang(*rs — of loo much 
pewer or too little, of dictatorship or anarchy — are arguc'd through- 
out tlui h"ed(*ralist Papers written hy Hamilton, Madison, and Jay in 
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support of tlie new American Constitution after the War of Inde- 
pendence (GBWW, Vol. 43). 

With absolute majority rule, what guarantee of rights can there 
ever be? Repres('ntative dcunocracy (‘stal)lished the rights of all 
against a tyrannical government; how are the rights of the minor- 
ity to be maintain(‘(l against the majorit)^? The minority may be 
49.99 of the cle(‘torate — in which ev'cnt it is luird for the majority 
to opprc'ss it — or it may be a very' small percentage of numerically 
h<‘lpl(‘ss dissenters. Or it mav be* a single individual, asserting the 
lights of thc‘ indi\idual against society. Tliis figuie we see among 
the heroes and in«nt\rs of history, Ijcginning with Christ and 
Socrat(*s. Tlu'ir “lights’ arc' cTiishc'd. But can we c'xpc^ct any form 
cd social organi/ation to allow one individual to hamstring its 
ac'ti\ itic's? 

This is the hard cjuc'stion to which Henry David Thoreau ad- 
dic'sses hiinsc'll in liis powerful essay. Civil Disohcdience (Vol. 6). 
Thorc'aii rctus vl to pa\ his taxes because a pmtion of them sup- 
poited the Mevican War and sLuc'ry in the Ibiitcnl States. He was 
sc'iit to piison and it*lc<is('d whcai his friend Emerson (whose essay 
on Hioreau we icnul in Vol. 6), paid his taxes for him. Thoreau, 
sc'eing the' one' individual at the mercy of the majority, asks if 
dcanocracv as we know it is “the last improvement possible in gov- 
(‘rnmc'nt? Is it not possible* to take* a step further toward recognizing 
and oigani/ing the rights of man? There wall never be a really free 
and cailightened state until the state comes to rccc^gnize the individ- 
ual as a higher and ind('i)endent power. 

But can thene be* such a State*? \W)uld it still be a Slate? Would it 
not instantlv dissolve into anarchv? Washington in his Fareu'dl 
Address (Vol. 6) says that until the Constitution is changc*d it is 
“sacrc'dly obligatorv upon all. Abraham Lincoln, taking the oath 
as riesidc'ut in the dieadful >ear i860, asserts in his First Inaugural 
Address (Vol. 6) that “it will be much safer for all, both in official 
and private stations, to conlorm to, and abide by, all those acts 
whic'h stand unrepealed, than to violate any c^f them. . . . But 
John Brown ckiimed that he had a more sacred obligation than the 
Constitution and the laws, an obligation to free the slaves; and as 
Thoieau defc'nds the’ abolitionist (A Fh’a for Captain John Brown, 
Vol. 6), so Carlyle, in The Hero as King (Vol. 6), defends the 
words of Oliver (aomwell against the scandal they produced: “If 
the King should meet me in battle, I would kill the King. 
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Land of the Free— and Equal 

Tlie state so consecrated to liuinaii Iil)crty tliat it long stood on 
tlie brink of anarchy — and the one and only state ever so estal)Iish(‘d 
— was the United States of America. lOlsewluav the rights of in<ui 
have been won piecemeal: the tree of liberty was watered In th(' 
blood of millions, from the time of the slav^' revolutions like lh<it ol 
Spartaciis in Rome (Plutarch, Lives, in (diWW, Vol. 14, pp. 44i2a-~ 
444a, 50(Sc-d). In America, it was planted b\ tlie men who lounded 
the new nation and nurtured bv the wa\('s of tlie oppit'ssed ol 
Europe who swarmed to her open shonn. 

The United States is the ease histoiv' of a human eominunitv 
hewn out of the wilderness to serve as a laboraton ioi nto[)iaius!n 
then and thereafter. The American ('\periment staggtai'd mankiiid 
and triggered all the revolutions that lollowcd it. And it is a lelativt 1 \ 
new revolution and a new histoiv, its beginnings \ olninmonslN 
recorded by capable writ(Ts and keen obsiavfMs; a histriiian’s paia- 
dise. A geograpliical paradise, too: a ‘\ast Irac't of contnu'nt/ as 
George Washington said, 'Comprehending all the ^iUions sods .m I 
climates of the world, and abounding with all tlu^ n(‘(i‘ssaTi< s and 
conveniences of life.’’ An Eden, with an indigimous population so 
small and scatt('red as to be routed by what, in mihtai\ teams, wc u' 
merely skirmishes. 

An empty paradise, in wflect, into which jioun'd all the national 
and racial stocks of tlie eaith in a jirocess of s('ll-st lection. ( )nl\ 
those came who wanted to stait life anew, build ‘daw lica\(‘ns and 
a new earth,” in the words of Chrjstoph(‘r Ciolmnbiis taken tioin 
the Book of Isaiah. ‘TIere,” sa\s the Aimait'an chionic ha* (ac\(H'0(‘m, 
‘'individuals of all nations are melted into a ih'w race' ot men, whose* 
labours and ])(jsterity will one day (ause gicat changes in the 
world” (“The Making of AmcTicans,” Vol. G). None' ot the nations 
of the earth liad befax (or has up to now })(‘(*n) populal(‘d b\ jm'o- 
ples so divaTse in background as Ameiiea, nor ol any other nation, 
p.ast or pr(*sent, rnav it })c said that its pc'ople w^t*re thcae bec'ausc* 
they wanted to be there* and w<nt there. 

In Gatewatj to the Great Books, wc* r(*ad the* w^orks of many Amei i- 
cans and commentators on America. Among the* (ormer are its 
greatest men of letters, Hawthorne*, Emerson, Thoreau, Mark ICvain, 
Melville, Poe, Wliitman, James; among the latlc'r such Europe\in 
geniuse s as do Tocepu'villc*, wdios^* “Obser vations on American Lile* 
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and Government” (VoL 6) should be studied by every American 
interested to know liis own country as only a stranger can study a 
country and know it. The America that fascinated dc Tocqueville in 
the iS 3 o’s fascinates us today, with its people and their manners and 
attitudes brilliantly dedincated, tlieir accomplishments, their short- 
comings, and their perils both seen and unseen in their utopian form 
of gov(Tnment and the spirit of their society. 

UrgtTl by a varij^y of motives — high and low — the dissatisfied 
came pouring into the new land. Crevecoeur, who saw them come, 
found that in the new land: "Everything has tended to regenerate 
them; new laws, a new mode of living, a new social svstem; here tljcy 
arc become nuMi: in Europe they were as so many useless plants, 
wanting veg('tati\'e mold, and refreshing showTTs; tliey withered, 
and w(‘re mowcxl down by want, hungcT, and war; but now by the 
powc‘r of transplantation, likt‘ all other plants they have taken root 
and fi()urish(Tl!” (“'rlu* Making of Americans,” Vol. 6.) There was 
loom for e\ervl>(Kh‘, and room for everybodv to go on and up. The 
"luwv woiM, ‘ jl was calh d; it w'as the old dream at long last come 
tru(\ and it imeoik'd tht' springs in the ht^arts of men ‘within half an 
hour after landing at York,” as Henry Adams said (“The United 
Slates in rSoo,” Vol. Oj, 

They wT'ie the "lalioring poor” of Eiuope, who were suddenly 
nninlx'H'd as ii(‘e and iiid('j>endent citi/eiis. for the first time in his- 
torv the ecjiial of e\ery other man. There w'as all the work they 
w anted, and no unemplovment, and they had only to wwk and save 
((a- a l< \v ^ears to Ix'come hidependent fanners and tradesmen. 
Ihtw' came- to think of tluansr'lves as individuals, and to be moved 
b\' indiN’idnal s(df-int(*rf’st to gel alu'ad and alwTivs further ahead. 
Under tlna'r sudd(*nly animated hands the econoiry sprang to life, 
and the' sanelitv of pii\ate property, the* right to ac'quire it in free 
competition, to improve it, to dispose of it as one washed, grewv at 
the (‘cntr’r of the Ananican faith, a doctiine shared entlmsiastically 
b\ statesmen as diffeient from one another as Thomas Jefferson 
and IlerlxMt Hoover. 

Tlu^ rich oprm country alForded men good land cheap and even 
— ]n(m whose ancestors had from time immemorial shued on 
otlx^r men\s land in Europe. Ereedom of speech and press and 
assemblv and wwship created a societ\ in which, as de Tocqucnille 
noted, evervone talked polities all the time and eveiTone joined as- 
sociations of e\ery kind. And freedom to exercise one’s talents and 
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ambitions released in these new men and women a materialism 
pent up for generations; people whose parents had starved to death 
dreamed of seeing tlieir cliildren rieh. And that, loo, eaine to pass. 

But at the heart of the phenomenon lay something other than tlie 
love of freedom, said de Toecjueville: “1 tliink that democratic 
communities liave a natural taste for freedom; left to tlKinscdves, 
they will seek it, cherish it, and view any [)rivation of it with r('gret. 
But for equalitv, their passion is ardcait, insatiable, inc(‘ssant, in- 
\dncible: thev call for eijualitv in freedom; and if tliev cannot olHain 
that, they still call for equality in slavery. They will endure povc'ity, 
servitude, barbari.^m, but they will not endure aristociac)” (“Ob- 
servations on American Life and Ciovernment/’ \'ol. 7). 

The passion for equality was fortified bv the c’onntrv\ Irt^edoin 
from the militarism which had formed the base of all LurojK'an 
caste and class. The punv thirteen American c()loni(\s had rcpuls(‘d 
the British Empire; behind the moat of the two oceans thev could 
not be successfully attacked. Maintaining that a militia would be 
enough to defend the new^ countrv, W’ashinglou in his luirnrcll 
Address (Vol. 6) warned against “those oscTgiowai military (Estab- 
lishments which under an\ form of gov('rum(Ent arc* inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as particuknlv hoslih* to 
republican libertv''; an echo of the ass(*!tion in the great \’/rgfnm 
Declaration of Rights (Yol. 6 ) that “standing armies, in time of 
peace, should be avoided as dangfnous to libc'rtv.” 

Believing, according to Adams, that “in the long run inlen'st, iK^t 
violence, would rule the world, and that the Unitc'd State's must 
depend for safety and success on th(* intc'rests thev eould c'reate, 
[the early Americans] were t(’m])t('d to look uj)on war and prepara- 
tions for war as the W'orst of Idundc'rs; for thev were' sure that (*very 
dollar capitalized in industry w^as a mc'ans of o\'erthr(nving their 
enemies more effective than a thousand (hdlars sp('nt on frigal(*s or 
standing armies. Tlie success of the American system w^as, from this 
point of view, a question of economy. If thev could rcli(*^'e them- 
selves from debts, taxes, armies, and government inti'i feionce w ith 
industry, they must succ(*ed in outstripping Isurope in e(‘Onomy of 
production; and Americans were even then partlv aw^are that if their 
machine were not so weakened by these* economi(*s as to break down 
in the working, it must of necessity break down cvc'ry rivab' (“The 
United States in 1800,” Vol. 6). 

We may say now that these men were optimists; but they had 
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reason to he. Everj/tliirij^ — exci'pt history — was propitious to their 
expc'rinient. Above all, they beli(‘vecl in it — and not just tlie eminent 
haulers but the millions and mon* millions who came to participate 
in it. Ihey beli(‘ved that it was, in JcdF(*rson\ words, ‘Hhe world’s 
b(\st hop(‘ (First Imiitoural Address^ Vol. 6); in Washington’s, “a 
most conspicuous theater, which seems to be pt'culiarly d(*signatcd 
by Provichmee for the display of human greatness and felicity” 
(Circular Letter to the Coiernors of All the States on Disbanding 
the Arnuj, Vol. 6). And Adams observed that European tra\elers in 
tin's (sarly America “noticed that evciywluTe, in the White House at 
W^ishmgton and in log cabins beyond th(' All(‘ghenies, except for a 
f(‘\\ h\‘d<‘ialists, e\ci\ Amciican, from J<‘lf(MSon and (hillatm down 
t(» tli<‘ poorc'st s([uatl(‘r, sccmiuhI to nourish an idea that he was doing 
what he could to ov(‘rlhiow the tviannv which tlie past had fastened 
on tlK‘ hiifiian mind.” 


The Shacloic of War 

Tn tlu' 1^.30’s Al(‘\is d(' Toc(|U(‘\ill(‘ wTote tla^ following remarkal) 1 e 
wools: “rhci(‘ aic, at th(‘ pr(‘sent tim(‘. two gic'at nations in the 
woild which seem to tc'ud towaids tlu' same end, although they 
staitf'd liom iliflcrinit [mints: I allude to the Russians and the 
Am('ri('ans. . . . Their stalling point is different and their courses 
ao' not the sami': each of them seems to be marked out In tlie 

will of llca\en to swa\ tlu' destinies of half the globe” (“Observa- 
tiiJiis on Aiiu'iican Life and Caivernnu'nt,” \"ol. 6). 

W hat de 'l'o(‘(|u<n ilh' did not predict — nor did ainonc else — w as 
that the hoslilits of Hussia and America would one day thicaten the 
extinction ot the human racr. There wais little his imagination failed 
to grasji, but its gras[) did not leath to the scientific development in 
which wca[)ons, which in his time measured their carrying [lower in 
vards, would caiTV their deadly message for thousands of miles 
aeioss oceans and continents. 

On the contrary, he appeared to see a [irospeet for woiId peace in 
the fac t that “the nations semm to be advancing to unitv . Our means 
of inlellec'tual intiTcourse unite the most rcanote parts of the earth; 
and it is impossible tor men to rcunain sli angers to each otluu*, or to 
b<‘ ignorant of the events which are taking place in any corner of 
th(' globe'.” If this was true in 1835, how much truer it is today! 
Never has the world been so close to unific’alion as now’; nev er bc^- 
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fore could unification be imagined on an other than utopian basis. 
But tins so nearly unified world is more bitteily divided than it has 
ever been, and everywhere men speak nowadays not of peace 
and unity but of aggression and war. 

*‘(-ertain attitudes toward war between states seem to recur in 
e\erv centurv.” according to the Sijnfoj)irons introduc'lion to the 
subject of Wah and Pkao: (G 1 W\V, Vol. 3, 1010 ct scij.). “In the 

face of the ever-present fact of war, men deplort* its lolly or find 
some benefit to compensate for its devastation. But throughout most 
of the tradition, those who see onlv suffering, no less than tiujse 
wlio { elelirate the martial spirit, secan to accept the nec(.‘ssit\ ot war. 
Good or bad, or a mixture (d the glorious and tlu* liorrible, war 
seems, to most of those who write about it, an int*\ italdc thii^g — .is 
ineradicable as disease and death for the li\ ing bod\% as inescap.ilde 
as tragedv. Onlv in recent times has tlu' ini‘\ itabilitx of wai bcaai 
que^stioned, and the possibility of lasting ptMce pioposcal ’ 

If war bc'tween individuals can be conlrolli'd b\' the c^tablishmciil 
of the c iv il commoinvealth, wdiv cannot th'* w.ir of state’ against ^tat(‘ 
be placard under a world organi/atirai of law’ and oiiha? Must W(‘ 
sav tliat the nation-state is ihc^ ultimate dc‘\ clopuienl ot luinian 
soc'ic'ty? Is an association l)e\ond it impossibli' to inan*"^ Ch is a 
stage in soc ial progress, recjuin'ng dt'cadt^s 01 cimturi(\s Indore nic-n 
will subordinate national inte rests and customs t(» tliosc' o\: the' w 01 Id 
unified by technologvy 

In Gaff tvay to the Great Books there are sevca.d s( l(‘i'tions which 
Ircar on tliis question. Cdauscwvit/, in his Is W'di^ (\'ol. 7) 

represents the viewpoint of wads ine\'ital)ility. To him, it is a 
natural part of the politic al intercourse betw'C'C'u Utitions; for no luoi al 
for(‘<' exists apart from thc^ conec^rtion o) a slate* and hiw'. “W’e have 
to think of w^ar not as an iiidcp<aiclent thing, but as a polilic’al instni- 
mc*nt. . . . We see/’ Iic' savs, “that war is not nuMcdv a political act 
but a rc'al political instrumc‘nt, a continuation of jiolitical intcacoursc*, 
a cai rying out of tlie same by othcM' nuMUs. . . . for the political de- 
sign is the cjbjcct, while war is tlie mc'ans, and the mc'atis cian iu‘\er 
he thought of apart from the o})jf‘et/’ Th* series human intcdligc ncci 
conccTncd only with the* cpiestion of wdien to use war, not with its 
elimination. 

Malthus is an unhappier apologist for war. In his essay, “Hie 
Principle of Population,” in Volume 7, he* exj^ounds his thec^ry that 
“the powder of population is indefinitely greatcT than the* powcM* in the' 
earth io producer subsistences for man,” and that war is one of ihc^ 
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means hv which tliis iirihalance is corrected. Even so, he noted that 
•‘the commission of war is vice', and tlic effect of it misery/’ l)nt adds: 
“To prevent the recurrence of misery, is, alasi beyond the power of 
man.” 

But th(‘re Ikuc always bc'cm men — mor(' today than ever l)cfore 
— who have refused to concede that the misery of war is be>ond 
man s power to pian (‘nt. And tlie eommonwealtlr within which peace 
prevails has hjiig since suggessted to po(‘ts and philosophers (and 
inoie reeenlh to many “piaetical” men) that a commonwealth of 
th(' whol(^ (^ailh is flic solutirm. The argument for world goveininent 
as a iiK'ans lo woild p('ace was first mad(' l)v ]])anle himself in the 
thirteeaith (‘i ritur) in In's “On World ( a)\ ernmemt,” in \'ohmie 7 of 
this set. “Wherf‘\er iJhmc ran be content ir)i)/’ lie wrote, “there jndg- 
numt should exist. , . . Ik'tween anv two eovernint nts, neither of 
which is in an\ wax subcM'diiMte to Uu‘ other, contention can arise. 

. . . 'ili(Tef(/ie ther(‘ sliould be judication between th(mi. And 
sinc'C n(‘itl’'‘' i:\ know the aflaiis of tlu^ other, not Ireing subordi- 

nati^d I for among <‘<jnals iheie is no autlioiitv), th(TC must ])c a 
thud and wider j;ow< » wlo('Ii can rule both witln'n its own jurisdic- 
tion. 

“'riiis djiul powa’r is either tlu* work! nnuait or it is not. If it 
is, w'(‘ 1 m\<' rc'adied oui (oiklusion. if it is not. it must in tmn liaxe 
its e<[iial outside its jni isdiciiun, and tlicn it will need a third party 
as judge, i\\\c[ so ad infinitum, wliieh is iinpossiI'I(\ So we must 
arrive at a first and su]neine judge for wlaan all contentions are 
jiidieiabh' ('illua* direelK (»r iiidireeth. . . , Tlierclc'’' , world gov- 
eiimumt is nec('ssarv for the world.” 

Il(' leali/ed tliat tlic olwiacles vv(‘rc foinn'dalde: “O race of men, 
how^ rnanx stoiins ami imsbn limes must thou endure, and how 
rnanv shipwu'cks, because thou, l)i‘ast of mam heads, stiiigglest in 
many directions! Tlion art sit'k at heart and sick in mind, both 
tlieoi'i'tieal and pra(tic-al! Xo inefutablt‘ aigimumts 'appeal to thv 
theoretical reason, and no ainonnt ot (wpiaaeiiee to thy practical 
int( lligi‘ne(\ and (w en ihim* emotiojis are n(>t mo''(‘d by tlu' sweet, 
dixiru' persnasiximess which sounds lo thee from the trumpet of the 
Holy S])iril.” 

(amtinaes liter Trnnianuel Kant, in his rcrpctnul Peace (Vol. 7), 
found that natim 's “meehanieal rnaieh e\ idently announces the 
grand aim of prodneing among men, against their intention, har- 
tnonv fr’om tlu' xerx Ix^soni ol llu'ir discords. Here he refers to the 
fact that man s warlike nature has foi'ced him to submit lo c*oereix'e 
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laws in his own sclf-intnest, aiul not as a inatl(‘i* ol morality, rc'snll- 
ing in sooiotics and statics. But porpotnal pc'aco UMpiiios “inoial 
politicians/’ lie sa\ s, r(aniiKlinij; ns of the iininortal dic imn ol Sotaalc's 
that onh^ when kings are plnlosoplaas and philosopluns kings will 
society know snre<'ase. 

As to the foim tlu’ future woild organization would tak(\ Kant 
tliinks that “The puhlie right ought to he tounded upon a ledeiatioii 
of free states/’ d'he ideal would he “a sc^ca’ety ot nations” whic-li 
would “suhmit th(‘ins('l\ es to c*ot‘rei\(‘ laws/’ hul as this is a |)ia( tic*al 
iinpossihilitv, “tlaao can only he suhstiluted, to the* positi\t‘ ith'a of 
an universal lepuhlie (it all is not to 1 h‘ lost) lla* n(‘gali\e siippl(‘- 
ment of a permaia'iit alliance . . /’; in shoit, a iedeialion, not a 
union. 


The Issue of Our Tiuie 

And this — federation or union — is th(‘ he.ut ol the issue' Bous- 
sean, in liis iMstuin Vcace tlirotiii^h the l'ede\utio)i of / utoj)e 
(Vol. 7), in tlic eighte'entli century pioposed a riuope'an ffulefalion 
(since, he said, Eniope' \\as alu'aeK h<nnog(Mious her'anse ol geog- 
raphy, trade and connne'ree, hahit and custom, and u'ligion), hut it 
was actually a federal toiiou, with a h'gislative' h<)d\ witli power' to 
pass hindiTig la\vs, a ceiereive* le)r(‘e to e'uforee laws and pn;hihit ions, 
and the power to pre\ent The' withdraw'al eil an\ mernlx'r. Ihit hei 
concluded gle)e)milv that such an oigani/ation could newer he e stah- 
lished except hv a revohitie)n. "That he'ing so,” he sa\'s, “which eif 
us would dare te:) sav w helheT tlu' Lcrigue' ot Km ope is a thing ineire 
to l)c desired or ic'are'd? It wejuld j^er haj^s do moie* harm in a moment 
than it would guarel against for ages.” 

If the prohlem e^f conllicting sewe’iergntie's is to he' rewohtal, all 
conflicts which arise lietweeri state's must he suhmitleel to a higher 
powor for ar1ntratie)n, and, as in ervil soeic'ty, this peiwer* must liayo 
the force to ensure lliat its dc'cisions an' oheweel. An indissolulde 
community reejuires a goyermnent superior to any e)r all of its c'e)m- 
ponents. This was the issue of the Amerierin Ca\'il War, anel hedeirc 
that, the heart of tlui greritest e^f the' great de'l)ate*s in Ame'iiean 
history — whether to adopt the Constitution in place of the unwork- 
able Articles of Confederation, 

In tlio Charter of the United Nations (Ve)l. 6), the jncrunlde 
states that the people are “deteririned to save succcr'ding genera- 
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tioiis from tlie sc*our<^e of war. . . But Cliapter I, Article 2, 
Paragrapli i, asscTts that “the Organization is based on the principle 
ol tlie sov(Teign e(|Mality of all its Members” — just as were the ill- 
fat(Tl American Arlirirs of Confederation. And after establishing 
th(* all-powerful Sc'curity f 'ouncil. Paragraph 3 of Article 27 ])rovides, 
in cffccl, that any permanent member may prevent ac tion bv the 
Sc’ciiritv C’ouiK'il by casting a nc'gativc vote — tire power of veto. And 
thf' v(*to is (‘Coupled with a still broader assertion of national sover- 
eignty, which provides that “nothing contained in the present 
(>h:ifl(‘r shall auth(rri'/c' the United Nations to intervene in matters 
whic h arc' c^sscaitialK within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall ic'cinirc' the Meinbeas to submit such matters to settlement un- 
der th(' pic'scait C charter ” { (drap. I, Ar t. 2, Par. 7). 

Bill these arc' the' same' guarantee's of sc^verei^ntv wliich, as 
“slate's rights,' liad wrc'ekcal the confederation of Amc'rican states 
aftc'i* the' B('\olution. Similar guarantees of national sovereigntv un- 
did till' la\igue Ol Nations, (a'nnanv Cjuit the' League in 1935, just 
as South f 'aroliiia liad sca'C'ded from tlic' American Union in 1S60 — 
})olli ol them on the principle c'f sovereigntv which forbade iiitcr- 
fc'rencc' in their domestic alhiirs or organizational action withcnit 
the ir consent. Uan we' sav that a eemimunitv from which a nu'mber 
resigns whe'u he is e'harge'd with an ollense is a true coinniunitv? 

Like’ the Le.igne’, and like c‘\c’rv fc'deration of sovereigns before it, 
the' Lnited Nations was destinc’d to gre’at achievements m matters on 
ninth the s()ver('ifni 7 uri}du^rs could a^rce. The Tbuted Natiems 
could, and did, and still doe’s, prewent or end “small v, izs,” and, in 
so doing, (’ainc’d the giatitudc’ of all mankind. The only wair it 
c<innot pu’ve'ut is the big one on the verge of wliich the world 
see'ins to ha\c’ te’e'te'red since 194S. None' of the heads of the three 
grc’at pe^wers (Biitain, the' U.S.A., and the IhS.S.R., who agrec^’d to 
the’ veto at Yalta in 1945) nor, in all probability, their peo])les, were 
able to move bevond Ilege’rs conceiition of the nation-state as 
“the’ absolute’ powe’r on ('aith” {The Philosophy of Zl/g/iL in GB\\"\V, 
Vol. 46, p. loSd). 

Like' war, chattc'l sla\er\’ was for thousands of years re» arded as 
part of the' ordc’r of the unive'rse. An Aristotle thc^ught it was 
natural {Polities, in CB\\'\V, \ ol. 9. p. a John Locke acceptc'd 

it as a eonc'ornitant of con(|ue'st {(hmeeruino Civil Government, in 
C;B\\AV, Ved. 35, p. 43 ( 0 ; a Thomas Jefferson waote The Declaration 
of Independence (Vol. 6) without dc’iumncing it. But it was 
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destroyed at last, partly, to he sure, hy inai-hiuery that was cheap('r 
even than slaves, but partly hy the slowly evolving moral and reli- 
gious sentiment of mankind. I'he eomhination of man’s self-inleu'st 
and morality inav do away with war — before svar does away with 
man. 

The issue is man himself. What is he? What is the nature' and 
limit of his freedom, his will, his passions? Clan he change or ])e 
chanired, and in turn change the ehaiaeler of human soeie'tv? ’I’ln'se 
are the ultimate (questions that have to he answe'ied. i5\ seienee'' Or 
by philosoph}'? 
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Producl and Process 

(la\, cNcn lioui, miimlo, modern man leeK tlie ac- 

(‘(■IcTatiiJii; impact (A sci(‘ii( c on his lilc. Sciciite has a hand in nearly 
e\ c\^ llnn;^ winch ailf^cts liim — his lood, clothing, shelter, job, ainns(‘‘ 
mc‘nts, and cnllnral pursuits. The very an lie Ineathcs has been 
changed b\ tlu' c oinlnistion engine and by niicleai fission. Ills 
wliolc^ (MP i’^nnienl is (onstantb Ixung alt(T(^d. 

Should wc* not, then, ti\ to undcistand science? \M»\? Win 
should w'c not b(' contt'ut, latlu r, sunph to lead the instructions on 
tlic oiitsich' (jf lh<^ package*, and foig(‘t about the' ideas, the tech- 
nujiK's, and tlu* proc(*sscs that \v(*nt into the making of the product’^ 
At(* not the lindmgs, altca* all, th(' onl\ things tliat need conecan us? 
We r(*ad a poem wiitten tsvo thousand \(*ars ago l)ccausc it still has 
souK^lliing to tell us. Hut science is piogiessne and rapidly out- 
dated, wh\ i(‘acl about idc\is that ha\e bc'cm superseded by two 
thousand sears, or (‘\en tw'o \ (MIS? \rdTscitncc t innst(‘r\ stoi\, 
wh\ not just i(*ad the last pag(\^ 

Hut th(' last pagt‘ has not M^t Ihmui wiitten, the* nnsten is still not 
sol\(*d Hc'ih.ips it will ne\ei be, and if it is, il nniN tiun out tliat tlie 
clues wei(' ill tlie fiist chapter Ami in all the cliaptias, fioin the fust 
to die latest, then' is ihe ston ol oik' oI tlie most impoitanl aetnities 
of man; Ins stinggh* to ('('mpielK*nd his um\c‘is{\ 

Man is the cjiiestiou asking animal, and his fiist cpiestions begin 
with tlu' wan 1(1 lu' sec's aioniul him, the “woilil ot seienee. lie 
wondeis, and his woiidei wall not let him u'sl He feels that h(' is 
glow mg wluni he is iin^uiiing and im ligating and on], when lie is 
iiupiiimg and invesligatmg. lie* wants to know’ — and alwa\s to piisli 
be\ond the knowTi. Ih’ is a “natmal-bonr' tiontieisman. la'l him 
discover a newv woild, and lu' pushes on to ,i iit'W' planet, a new 
imivc'ise. To ask is to be* (wcited To be cweited is to live. 
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True, this curiosity is not evenly clistrihuted ainong all men. All 
of us possess it in insatialde quantity at birth. Unfortunately, most of 
us lose it, or stiile it, as w e grow' older. A ft^w men and women retain 
it, and are activated by it, all their lives. They become the persist- 
ently, professionally curious w'hose curiosity changes the world. 
This is the fraternity to wliich the great sei('ntists — like th(5 great 
poets and philosophers — belong. 

Tlie rest of us need not be content wnth only the end product of 
science. W'e mav all know^ the why and the how\ True, the tc'rmi- 
nologv of science and teclinologv is ‘“another language,” Init it is a 
language which we can comprehend, above all when we tackle the 
original masterjMeces — the exposition ol the lundamental discoveries 
upon w'hich the highly teclinical applications are all based. And our 
comprehension is farilitatt^d bv the fact that many such works are 
expounding thc'ories wdnch, once strange and spectacular, ha\'e 
long since become familiar to us. 

It is in the presentation of a new’ coiic(‘pt that the scitaitist is most 
precise, clear, and simpl(‘. He is not, at this pohit, spc'akirig to 
specialists and technicians — they wall come latcT — and he is not 
talking shop with his colleagues. At the grtait tnian’ng points in the 
advance of science th(‘re is no inside group waiting to r('Ci'i\(^ tlie 
word in language that only it can understand. H(‘re lh(‘ scicaitist 
comes closest to speaking to everyone; it is here that he is most 
eloquent and lucid. 

A scientific theory is like a shedter against chaos. It is designed to 
hold in some sort of order the knowm facts of the nniversf'. New^ facts 
require a little juggling of the old, the addition of a new wing or 
second story; some sections may have to b(' torn dowm and r(‘bnilt. 
Increasingly inadequate, the structure stands, repri'senting a world 
view, a comfort to man wdio cannot rest until he pcrc(a'\(is that 
nature has a pattern. 

Then, one day, there is a crisis. The foniulation begins to crumble. 
A hypothesis that has bt^en brought in to “save the appearances” 
has })ecome an embarrassment, and is now a skeleton in the closet. 
But most pressing of all, new knowdedge has been acejuired that docs 
not fit in anywhere. It is time for a move. 

Rescuing materials that will be useful in building anew, the 
.scientist starts all over again to build a shelter; never entirely from 
scratch, for he always manages to salvage something, often a great 
deal. It is in the salvaged material Miat the continuity of scitmee 
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exists. Th('jf‘ ar(» no coni|)l('t(' Im'aks in tlie slf)r\. There are dormant 
jK’riods, l)lind alU'Ns, revolutions, and crises, l)ut no l)reaks. 

Soinelinuss tlie new stmetnr(‘ f‘an l)e 1 )nilL only l)eeanse the 
frauK'woik had Ix'C'n (‘i('al(‘d dtxsides, or (‘\(‘n eentniies, l)efore hy 
inatheinatieians, who, pnrsnini; inatlieinatlc al knowlcnl^e for its own 
sak(‘, loiesaw no possil)le applieations ol tlieir fonnnlas to science. 
Tlie ide a of C‘Onics was for more tlian 1500 \('ars a jnirely intcl- 
]('c(iial ( xereis('. Kiu lie], Aic-himedes, and Apollonius investigated 
th(‘ inalh(*niatic'al ])i()p(‘rties ol th(‘S(' curve's, v\hicli vvxae not thcai 
known in naln](\ '1 hen, ('arlv' in the' !7ih c(‘ntnrv, when K(‘pler dis- 
cov'CK’d that ])lan('ts move in (‘lliptical ('rhits, the language in wliicli 
to (‘\[)r(‘ss his thc'orv was lound in (onics. 

1 he sl(n V ol s(‘ienee (S)nld he told in a sea ics of such crises. “TIhtg 
are' no e'leinal tlu'oiies in se‘ienc*e\'’ Allxat kan^'O-iu anel Le'opold 
Tnicid write' in ‘The* Kisi' and Dt'cline e)f (dassical Plwsics” (\"e;l. (S). 
“It alv\avs ha])pens that some e)f the* facts predicted hv a tlieoiw arc 
dispiove'O. hv’ e \[)ei inient. Isveiv the*enw has its period of giaeliial 
di'v (‘lopment iuid tiimnj)h, alter which it mav e*\perience a rapid 
(heline*. . . . Neailv ('V(']\’ gie*at advance' in science arises from a 
( I isis in the old th(‘oi v , through an cnde*avor to find a wav out of the 
didicultie's cu'ate'd. We* must examine old ideas, old theea’ies, al- 
though th('V' l)('long to the* j'last, lor this is the e)nlv vvav' te) under- 
stand tlx* impoitance e)f the ne*\v ones and tin* extent ed their 
validilv.’’ 

The* e*stal)lishme'nt and development in the sevmteenth centiir)-" 
e^l (‘lassical j^hvsics, to which lsinste*in anel Inlelel re:ei, represented 
just sue-h a ciisis — a hieak with the* past. It began, as so eiften hap- 
pe'us, wilh a revolution, the* “('opernican reve lution.” The new 
stnie'lure was imposing, and the arc’hitect*- weie giants. Copernicus, 
(hdileo, K(‘pler, anel Ne*wton emtlini'd the material Iramewwk for 
the wairlel in wliie*h man lived from the second half of the seventeenth 
cemtury to the e'nel of the nineteenth. 

The Ch ee'k astronomer Pte)leniv was a groat sv Titlu*sizer of knenvl- 
edge, anel his svte*m ol the world also rejiresented a break with the 
past. Before* Ple)lemv, astre)iK)niv consisted largedy of a mass of more 
or le*ss uTU'onnected eibservatienis of the inewcmonts of the heavenly 
be)elie*s. Ptedeinv's th(*e)rv imposed a unity upon these* masses of data 
and was aeleejiiatc to the phenomena them edxservable. The shift 
frenn Ptolemy, w'ho believed that the earth was the eemter of the 
universe*, to Ce)pe*rnicus, v\’he> ofh'ied tlie simpler hypeitlu'sis that 
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the sun was at the cenhn*, and therefore that tlio earth \^as only a 
small part of a vast cosmic arrangement, was a shock to the imagina- 
tion. The trust that man placed in his senses seemed to l)e under- 
mined; things were not as they appeared to he. Still worse, the be- 
lief that the universe had been created especially for man sccancxl to 
be shaken by the new theory. 

Sigmund Freud characterizes this change as the first “great out- 
rage* upon humanity’s “naive self-love . . . when it reali/('d that 
our earth was not the centre of the universe, but only a liny speck in 
a world-system of a nvignitude hardly conc(‘i\ able; this is associalial 
in our minds with the name of (aipcnniciis . . {A CetK'ral Infra- 
duction to Psycho-Analysus, in \'()L 54, p. j^6'2c-d). I'ins 

“outrage” expressed itself in the form of leai and resist im c'. Somr- 
times it grew so strong and so bitter that it burst foitli as onliiglit 
persecution. Galileo was a brilliant scientist, \\hos(* moiiunicnial 
contributons in the fields of astronomy and phvsics had kc'pt tlu* 
("opcrnican revolution surging (‘ver lorw ard His iiu estigalious 
were so disturbing that he was finally accused ol def\ ir>g n liojous 
authority. 

Tommaso Cvimpanella, in his S(‘\ ent(^(nith-ct‘ntui\ deltaise ol 
Galih'O, described tlie obj('ctions to (hilileo in the tollow mg mamu r. 
“Hob* Scripture counsels us to ‘set'k notliing higlu'i. rioi athaupt to 
know more than it is necessary to know’; that we ‘leap not o\(‘r the 
bounds which tlu' fathers set’: and that ‘the diligent seaichi'r ot 
majesty is overcome ]n vain-glorv.’ Galileo disregards this c uunst l, 
sub](^cts the hea\'ens to his invention, and constructs tla* whole 
fabric of the world according to his pleasure. Caito rightU taught us 
to ‘leave secret things to (a^d, and Uy j)ormit H(‘a\eu to n)(|uire 
concerning them; for he who is mortal should concern himself with 
mortal things’” (“Arguments lor and against CTalileo,” \^d. S). But 
to Galileo, subjecting the heavens to the "spvglass” he had in\ent('<h 
it seemed “a matter of no small importancf' to have endcal tlu‘ dispuli* 
about the milky way by making its nature manifest to tlu' \ c\y senses 
as well as to tlic int(*llect” (The Starn/ Messcn<^cr, \'ol. cS). 


''To Venture Fortin 

The human spirit is resilient, and gaiiis courage from know'^halge. 
Though Pascal says that he is frightened w^luai he sees himself 
“engulfed in the infinite immensity of spac es of which I am ignorant 
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and wJiic'h know me not/’ lie also writes: ‘'It is not from space that I 
must seek my dignity, hut from the government of iny thought. I 
shall fiav(^ no more if I j)ossess worlds. By s])ace the universe en- 
compasses and swallows me up like an atom; by tliought I compre- 
hend the* world” (Pensrrs, in CBWW, Vol. 33, p. 211a; p. 234a). 
Mankind slowly learned to acc(‘pt tlic continuing questioning of 
science, e^'en wlieai it produced profoundly disquieting and bewil- 
dering re‘sults. 

Having e)n('e anel for all benn thrown out of the center of the 
universe, man lost a throne*, but aehieve’d inobilitv. The modern cem- 
e‘e‘plie)n e)l urin, le)eat(Hl seiinewhere l)et\\ef*n ihe^ edge of infinity in 
oia* diren tie)!) and the' nue leus of tlie atemi in the* other, is presented 
pi' toriallv in Co^inU' bv Ker's BoeTe* (Vol. 8). Tlie abilitv to 

nu tisure mrn in S]^aee is scientific and me)de*rn; the insight that 
|jrif 1 ge‘s distance's and eli^jH'ls the' terror of immensitv is p]nle)sophiCiil 
and aiK'ie'nt. Ce'iitinie's ago, Marcus Aurelius wre)te: “\\ hether the 
nn;v e'rse' is a ce)ne eHirse’ e)l ateans, e)r natnie is a s\ ste'in, led this first be 
( ^t<lblish(‘fl, tluil r am a part of the' wliole which is governeel by 
natu'e' . . ' ( Mi'ditatinjis, in OBVAV, \'f)]. 12, j). 2g'^a). 

Meuh'i n scientists cLiim tlic “right te) v e'ljture fortli in the wa-yrlel of 
ivh'ns I as wed as] to e‘\tt‘nd . . . Imri/ons in tlie plivsical universe'” 
(Ik' ClooiioL ^'ol. qV Tliis liglit has be'eri warn. And the 
world e»i ide'as me'lndew sue h e)ne t* “dange*rous” ce)ncepts as tlie idc'a 
ot tlu* ('ud e)l llie world. But nemaidavs, oven suc‘h a prediction of 
ultimate* jMtnral e’atastroj)he' a]e)use*s no cemeh’inniition aiKl produce's 
no niai tv i •, of ^cie'nce’. It is ne'itlu'r dediv ere'd, nor receiv ed, with te’ire^r 
or angmsh. Aithur Feldington, fe)r instanee', se'e's the unive*rse as in- 
ewoialdv lunning de)\vm, witli no jse)Ssil)ilitv' ot its being wenmd up 
again to re'pe'at the' e vc’le So be* it, he savs. lie we^uld ratlu'r “that 
the* universe* shoidd a(’e*nmplish se)me gre-at scheme eif evolution 
anch having acliie'ved whateve'i* mav be achieved, lapse back into 
chaotie’ change'le'.sne*ss, than that its purpe).se sho\dd be lianalised bv' 
coiitinu:d re*]^e’titiim. I am an FA’olutie)nist, ne)t a Multiplicatiemist” 
[Tlif I{tif}uin<^ noirn of the Ihiivcrsr, \n]. SK 

Me)elein se'ie’utific theorv’ is fle'\ible, making no claim to being the 
last vve)rel, e)r e'V'e'U, exce'pt prov isiemally, the riglit word. Me)dern 
seie'uce' savs: This is the* wav we' describe' things — todav\ Ce^pernicus 
upset a we)rld that hael be*eri saving: This is the' way things are — 
fe)r('vx'r. Tlie we)ild that he upset was the w'orld that had been ruled 
by the* thought e)l Aristotle h)r ove'r i,5;^)o ye'ars. 
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Gateway to llie Great Hooks 

Since the beginning of the seventeenlli ecnitiirv, almost every 
scientific advance has had to lu'tiin willi a rcfulation of some 
Aristotelian doctrine. Why is Aristotle now rc'garded as hax ing long 
iinjiosed a harrier to scientific progress? Is it ht'canse, as tli(' 
topicon suggests, he relied too strongly on his senses? “|nst as 
Ptolemy’s astrononiA’ conforms to what we see as we look at the 
heayens, so Aristotle’s physics repia'sents a too sim[)le conformity 
with everyday sense-experience. We ohserw' firi' rising and stones 
falling. Mix earth, air, and water in a c‘los(‘d eontaiiK’r, and air 
bubbles will rise to the top, while the paitic li's of ('arih will sink to 
the bottom. To covei a mnltitiule of similar olist‘r\'ations, Aristotle 
develops the theor\' of the natural motions and j)kiees of th(‘ (our 
terrestrial elements — earth, air, fire, and water. Since* bodit's ino\(' 
naturally onb* to attain tlieir j^roper plac*es, the* great both’ which is 
the earth, already at tlu* bottom of all things, m t'd mU mo\(* at all. 
being in its proper plac'c, it is by nature* station. ir\” ((dlW'W’, \’ol. 
2, p. ej2b). 

The fate that Aristotle* sufh'reel at the hands of his successors, w lu) 
took his tentative conclusions as a rounde*d bod\ of com[)l('le knowl- 
e*dge rather tlian as inc entixe'S to in((uiry and inrlher diseov rv\ . indi- 
cates that science is the making of knowle'dgf*. and not kiu)\\l(*dge* 
as such. And in the making oi knowl(*dg(', mnd(‘rn sci(‘n('e* nsi's two 
tools that Aristotle* did not use* — e*xp(*riin<'nt and inathe*mal!e‘s. 

Experiment and OJ)scrvati()n 

W'liile the scientific method (*mplo\ s both e\peiiine*nt and obs(‘r\ a- 
tion, it is el(*ar that not all Iiranches of scienc'c* are* (*\p(’i imental. As 
the Syntopiron points out: “ft is not alwa\s [lossible* lor the se‘ie*ntist 
to perform exp(*rimerjts, as, for <*xampl(‘, in astronom^^ whcK* the 
phenomena can l)e methodie alU' obs(*rv('d and <'xactlv reeoreh'd, but 
cannot be manipulat(*d e^r (‘ontrolled. Among the) grc‘at beu^ks of 
natural science, the biological wailings of Hippocrates, Aristotle, 
Galen, and I^arwin, the astre)nomical works ol Ptoh'my, (ajpe rnicus, 
Kepl(*r, and iSe’wton, and the* clinical stndie's of bre'ud an* (*xamples 
of scientific works which are more or less ('mpiric al, but not experi- 
mentar ((diWW, Vol. 2, p. 474b). 

Due, however, to the great strid(*s made* by physic s and c hemisti*y 
from the middle of the ninc'teenth c-(‘ntury, (’xperiment has gain(*d 
so much prestige* that it has been liailc*d l)y some as the only inetheKl 
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of ol)taiiiing knowl(‘clgo of any kind, scientific or otherwise. Further- 
more, it Jias l)ccn said tliat questions wliicli cannot he answered l)y 
scientific inetliods arc not onlv unanswerable: tlu‘y slionld not even 
be asked. 

In Thr Great (Umvrrsafion ( in (tHWW, Vol. i ), we find a discus- 
sion of the (jiiestion wlictlier tlie scic'nlific method can be extended 
])(*yond tlie natural sci(‘nc(‘s. “('onsid(T, for exainjde, statcMiuaits 
about Cod’s exist(aK‘(‘ or the immortality of the soul, "lliese are 
answers to (jiu'stions that (‘annot be answ(‘red — one wav or the 
otlu'r — l)y the experinuMital uK'lhod. If tliat is the onl\^ mc'tliod liy 
wliich probable' and \(‘rifia])le knowh'dge is attainable, we are 
del )arrt'(l from luuiiig knowledge about food’s existe'iice or the im- 
mortality of th(' soul, if modern man, accepting th(‘ view that ho 
(‘an claim to knf)\v oriK what can be demonstrateal bv (‘xperiment 
or v('rifi('d by empirical research, still waslu's K> believe in tlu'se 
things, h(' must aeknowh'dge that Ik* dot's so bv religious faith or b\ 
the t'xercise of his will to lu'lit've; and he must be' prepared to be 
regard(‘(! in certain ([iMrte'rs as hopeU'ssK' su]Hu stitious.” 

'Flu' author of 7V/c Gr(‘at ('onvcisation goes on to consideT w hat is 
meant b\ tli(' scic'iitific' uu'thod. “If all that is nu'ant is that a scic'iitist 
is hoiK'st and cart'ful and pre(‘ise, and that he weighs all the ev'idtaice 
with disci imination bi'toie h(‘ ]n'onounc*(‘s judgment, then wa' can 
agrt'c that the* scientific nu'thod is the onlv method of reaching and 
testing the truth in an\’ fi('ld.” Ihil, he adds, tliese methods have 
bec'u us('d bv historians, ])hilosoph('rs, and theologians since' the 
beginning of time, and it is mish'ading to nam'‘ allc'r sc*i('nce a 
iiK'lhod usc'd in sf) mam fie'lds. 

Does the scie'ntific method mean the cd)serving and collecting of 
facts? d'hough facts are indispensable', thev are not sufTicie'iit. “To 
solve' a proble'iu it is lu'cecssarv to think. It is necessarv' to think cvi'ii 
to dc'cich' what facts to collcc't. Fvc'ii the experimental scientist c an- 
not avoid being a liberal aitist, ami the bc'st of tlu'in, as the* great 
IBooks sliovv, are men of imagination and of theorv' as well as patie'nt 
obse'rvers of partie'ular fae ts.” 

Whale'ver is meant bv’ scientific method, the writer continues, “the 
issue rc'inains whether the im'thod assexiated with ( xpcriuu'ntal 
scienc'e, as that has dc'vcleipe'd in incKleni times, is the eudv me'tliod 
of seeking the truth about what rc'allv' exists cx about w hat men and 
societies should do" ((^HWW, Vol. i, ])p. pu.vs/mV 

Questions rais<'d bv tlu' ('xpc'rimental method are not confined to 
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its use outside of natural science. There is also a feeling that even 
within certain hraiiclies of science, it is no longer sufficient unto 
itself. This is the attitude of Max Planck, one of the giants of con- 
temporary pli\'sics. (He is the “father” of quantum nicchanics. ) 
“Scientists,” says Planck, “have learned that the starting point of 
their investigations does not lie solely in the perceptions of the 
senses, and that science cannot exist without some small portion of 
metaphysics. Modern physics impresses us particularly with the 
tiuth of the old doctrine which teaches that there are realities exist- 
ing apart from our sense perceptions, aiid that there arc prohlems 
and conflicts where these realities are of grc'ater value for us than 
the richest treasures of the world of experience” {The Universe in 
the Light of Modern Physics, reprinted in The Great Ideas Today 
iq62, p. 521). 

All through the great books, wc find examples of man’s eifoits to 
seek the truth about the world and himself, and the boundary liia^ 
between the scientific and the nonscientific method is not always 
clear. Consider, for instance, the collecting of fac ts. Since facts are 
beyond number, and since the man of science must make a judgment 
when he decides which facts to consider, on what basis does he make 
his judgment? It is the aesthetic sensibility that chooses, says Ihairi 
Poincare. “It may be surjirising to see emotional sensibility invokc'd 
d propos of mathematical demonstratiems which, it would seem, can 
interest only the intellect. This would be to forget the feeling of 
mathematical beauty, of the hannony of numbers and forms, of 
geometric elegance. This is a true esthetic feeling that all tcmI 
mathematicians know, and surely it belongs to emotional sensibilit) ” 
{Mathematical Creation, VoL 9). 

Considering the application of rnatheinatics to science, Campbell 
touches on the same point when he says that “relations whic li a])]:)(*al 
to the sense of the mathematician by tlieir neatness and simplicity 
are found to be important in the external world of experiment. 

. . . The expert mathematician has a sense about symbols, as synj- 
bols; he looks at a pag(* covered with what, to anyone else, are un- 
intelligible scrawls of ink, and he immediately realizes wh(?thcr 
the argument expressed by them is such .as is likely to satisfy his 
sense of form; whether the argument will be ‘neat’ and the results 
‘pretty.’ ” The author believes that “the only way to understand 
what Einstein did is to look at the symbols in which his theory must 
ultimately be expressed and to realize that it was reasons of .symbolic 
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form, and such reasons alone, wliieh led liiin to arranf^e the sym})ols 
in the way he did and in no other” {Numerical Latvs and the Use of 
Mathenwtirs in Science, Vol. 9). 

Hie same appliealiori of inatliernatical order and neatness to data 
resulted in tlie discovery of another important piece of seicaitific 
knowledi^e — tlie periodic law of the chemical elements (“The Gene- 
sis of a Law ot Nature,” Vol. 8). Is the man of science, then, for all 
his devotion to cold, hard facts, essentially an artist? Where do the 
]^alt(*rns lie irom which he constructs his model of reality? In 
nature, or in his mind? 


whose Fooiprinl? 

The int(aplav Ix'twiaai the* mind and the univcTse — whic h governs 
\\'hi(“h? — inav he a subject for the philosopluT, Init the scientist also 
has his philosophical moods. Tobias Dant/i^ (selections from his 
work an' i'i ^^ol 9 of tliis set) asks, “Has the universe an e.vistencc 
per sr or (io(‘s it exist only in the mind of man?” Coxing a tentative 
ans\v<*r to the ae;e-old dilcTuma, he continues: “To the man of 
sc'ic'nee, th(‘ ac'ceptanee ot the one hvp()tlK‘sis or the other is not at 
all a cjuc'stion of ‘to be* or not to be'; for from the standpoint of lopic 
c'ither hypothesis is tmiable, and from tlu‘ standpoint of e.xperience 
neither is demonstrable. So the choice will forever remain a matter 
of expc'dienev and eonxenience. The man of science xvill act as if 
this xvorld xvere an absolute whole controlled bv laxx^s independent 
ol his own thoughts or acts; but whemexer he discoxers a laxv of 
strikini; simplicits' or one* of sxveeping universality or one xvhicdi 
])oints to a pea feet harmoiiv in the cosmos, he will be xxase to xxT)ncier 
xvhat role his mind has plaxvd in the disc'oxerv, and xvhetlier tlm 
beautiful image he sc^es ii] the pool of eternity rc'veals the nature of 
this (Ternity, or is but a retlc'ction of his oxvn mind” {Number. The 
lMn^U(i<^c of Science, 4th ed., The Macmillan C'o., 1954, p. 233). 

A. S. Isddinglon said, in Space, Time and Clrai iiation ( Cambridge 
Ibiix'cMsity Press, 1959 edition, p. 201), “\\V have found a strani^e 
foot-print on the slioies of the unknoxvn. We have de\ised profound 
th{‘ori(\s, one after another, to account for its origin. At last, we hax e 
suceeedc'd in reconstructing the creature that made the l(X)t-print. 
And Lo! it is our oxxm.” 

The question of the actual existence of the objects of scientific 
incpiiry is nowlu're more pu/./.ling than in the fic'ld of mathematics. 
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Do mathematical truths reside in the external world, or are they 
man-made inventions? The answers ndU'ct the dual role that 
mathematics plays — appearing sometimes as servant of science, 
sometimes as cjiieen in her own right. 

To Bertrand Russell, mathematics is independent of man, and 
her true role is that of ejueen. ‘‘To those who inejuire as to the 
purpose of mathematics, the usual answer will he that it lacililales 
the making of machines, the travelling from plac'c to place, and the 
victory over foreign nations, whetluT in war or eonmiercc'.” Russell 
regards these ends of doubtful value, and adds: “As res[)('c‘ts those 
pursuits wliich ccmtiihute onlv remotelv, bv jn*o\iding tlu' mecha- 
nism of life, it is well to be reminded that not tlu' nuae fact of li\ ing 
is to be desired, but tlie art of living in the contemplation of gn'at 
things. . . . Mathematics, rightly \iewed, possesses not onl\ truth, 
but supreme beauty — a beauty c'old and austcac*, like that of 
sculpture, witliout appeal to any part of our weaker nature', without 
the gorgeous trappings of painting or music, V(^t sublinu'lv pun*, and 
capable of a stem perfection su<‘h as only the grc'atest art can slanv. 

. . . The contemplation of what is non-human, the dis(‘o\a'r\' that 
our minds are capable of dealing with material not cr('at('d l)v 
them, above all, the realization that beautv bc'longs to the' out(‘r 
w'orld as to the inner are the chief means of overcoming the' tc'nibh' 
.sense of impotence, of wTakness, of exile amid hostile powers . . 
{The Study of Mathematic^, Vol. 9). 

But it is about mathematics as the servant ot science that I .anecdot 
Hogben writes when lie says that mathematics is a language, a size 
language, developed in response to maiTs material needs: “Plato’s 
exaltation of mathematics as an august and mysterious ritual had its 
roots in dark superstitions which troubled, and fancilul puerilitic's 
which entranced, people who were living through the childhood of 
civilization, when even the cleverest ptjople could not ck^arly dis- 
tinguish the difference bc'twecn saying that 13 is a prime’ number 
and saying that 13 is an unlucky number. Ilis influence on education 
has spread a veil of m) stery over mathematics and helped to preserve 
the queer freemasonry of the Pythagorean brotherhoods, whose 
members were put to death for revealing math(‘matical s('(Tels now 
printed in school-books ’ {Mathernaiics, the Mirror of Civilization, 
Vol. 9). 

It was from the “queer freemasonry” of tlio Pythagorean teach(Ts 
that Plato derived the so-called “Platonic bodies,” the five regular 
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polylu'dra l)av(' (‘(jiial si(](\s and f‘(|iial angles. Tlie t(‘acl»i])gs of 
lli(* Fylhagon^ins, wIjo ladd that niinibcrs 1 ki\'(' a n^al and separate 
e\isl(aK(\ may sccan faaicilnl now, hnt faiicu*s have* ()ft(*n of 

valm- to sc ience*. It was fjoin eojisidc'ration ot the* “Jdatonic bodies” 
that kepl('r de*\el()p('d tlie first nnitajy sehe'ine of the Linive*rs(^ 
(I y-itonic of C’c>/;ean/eY/?i A‘,f ronoimj, in C^BW'W^ Vol. lO, pp. 851I)- 
Sy-I)). 

In additif)]] to lia\ing a re.dit\’ apait from man, matlie*matics liad, 
(or blato, “sonK'tliing in th(‘m which is neeessarv and cannot be set 
asid(*,” st)ni(‘lhing ol ‘(hviiu* ne((‘ssit\.” Blato be*lieve(l that tlie 
nef‘essiti('s ol kno\^ l(‘dg(* wlii^b are* divine and not human are* “those 
ol which he wlio has no use nor an\' kneiwle'dge at all cannot be* a 
(h)d. or demi-god, or he*ro to manldnel, or able* to take anv serious 
thought or ebaige ol lliean, Anel \ (*r\' unlike* a elivine* man would he 
!)(*, who is unable* to eonnt one*, two, ihrc'c, or to distinguish odd and 
e've'u mmibe‘is . . (Ijitrs. in (^BWW, Vol. 7, p. 72Sb-c). 

An e)|'p''' view abeiul the* nature* e)f mat 1 ie*matics is presented 
bv llemi l^iineare'* W ith the* d(‘\ e*lopme'nt of non-Faic'lidean ge*o- 
metne's, it see'ins r(‘as(niabl<‘ (f) ask w hieb geometry is true. But the 
e[m'sliou is without meaning, sa\'s Beiincaiv. ‘ (h'ennetrv is ne^it true, it 
is ad\ antage*e)us,” But deK*s not eine* g(’‘ometrv come closest to being 
tine*? “One gr*om« ti\ esumeit be* meire* true than ane)ther; it can emlv 
be more ('(ynvriiiciit" (S/;e/re’, Vol. 9b But this seems to sa\' that tlie 
mathe*nntieian Imilels a lialiitatiein feir himself latlier than (as the 
Blalonisls bi'li(*ve) finds one* (*ternallv standing. 

Such e|u(’stions mav lie* unansw'cnililo, l)ut even unanswa*ral)lo 
e|iu‘slions serve* as lie'aeons. We cannot, fe)r instance, know the whi/ 
of things, sa\s (daude Bernard. Absolute knowledge of the very 
(*ss('nce ol |)h<*nomi*na will always re'inaiu bevond our reach. ‘AVhen 
v\e know' that fiietion and that chemical action iiroehice electricitvg 
we are* still ignorant of the* |)iimarv nature ol electricitv.” But, he eon- 
tinn(*s, the search is not unfruitful. If a man of science carries 
('\pe*rim(*ntal analysis far <*n()ugh, he will see that though he is 
igiuirant ol the* cause* eif the* phene)me*non, he v\ ill b(*come its master. 
“The instrument at weak is unknown, but [he] can use it” (Experi- 
mnitd] ('o)i'^i(l(ratio)is Coiumon to . ‘i/ng 77 ///ig.v and Inorganic 
Bodies, \()\. 8 ). 

Man’s relnetanee tei lie’Iie've* that the nnive'rse may he w ithout plan 
is c*euluiie*s eild. “Either it is a wa'll-arraiiged universe or a chaeis 
hndelle*el te)ge*the'r,” aelmitted Marcus Aurelius. “But,” he a.sked, 
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“can a certain order subsist in tlico, and disorder in the All?” 
(Meditations, in GB\^'\V, Vol. 32, p. 266a). The pevsislencc of the 
question indicates that, although much of inothuai scieiK‘e is directed 
toward controlling man’s environment, scientific impiiry is l)ased, 
at least partly, on man’s desire to know what he himself is. 


Evicted A^uin 

Displacement from the center of the universe was only the first 
disruption of man’^’ ( oncept of his place in the scIkmik' of natfirc. Ac- 
cording to Freud, ‘ The second was when biological resean'l^ robb(‘d 
man of his peculiai privih'ge of having l)ecm speciallv created, and 
relegated him to a descent from tlie animal world, impb ing an 
ineradicable animal nature to him: this traiisvalualion has been 
accomplished in our own time upon the instigation of Cliarles l)ar- 
wan . . (A General Introdnction to rsi/rlto-Anahjsis, in (dAV\\^ 
Vol. 54, p. 562C-CI). 

No scientific theor\' has ever cxtendc‘d so rapidlv into (‘\er\ fic'ld 
of human endeavor as the theory of evolution, 'fhe substaiK'c the 
theory is expounded in Volume 49 of Gtcat Books /Ik^ W’es/rrti 
World: the storv of the author is told in Darwin'v yKnlohiov^oipInj 
in Volume 8 of Gateway to the Great Books. 'Vhv infiiKnu c' of the 
tlicoiy continues to mauif(*st its('lf in histor\, biologv', sociology, 
medicine, geology, psyclnjlogy, and other fit^lds of study. 

The raging controversies aroused l)y Darwin’s th(‘or\^ of c\t)lu- 
tion in no way diminished scientific activ ity. In sucli fields as ch(Mnis> 
try, anatomy, paleontologv , and geology, the probing conlinued. Tlie 
combined effect of all these areas of investigation was to j)res(‘Mt an 
ever-changing, sometimes radically-changing, picture, not only of 
the phvsieal woild, but of the very nature of lift* itself — and man’s 
attitude's changed w'itJ) that picture and are still changing. It is 
claimed, for example, that the discovery of DNA recjnirc s an en- 
tirely new'' (.‘onception of life. 

The work of Frit'drich Wohler (On the Artificial Produefioii of 
Urea, Vol. 8) had alioady weakcaic'd the argnments of the vitalists, 
wlio, dating from Aristotle, explained the nature of life as being due 
to a vital force peculiar to living organisms. Clau(l(3 Bernard 
( Experimental Considerations Common to Living Thirif^s and 
Inorfianic Bodies, Vol. 8) developed the* th(M)iy that ebenn'eal laws 
are valid for living organisms. Comparative anatomy, the bc'giimings 
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of are ff)iiT)d in the works of Arjstf)t]e and Galen, was used l)y 

'rijoinas H. Ilnxlcy to bolster the theory of man's kinslnp to the 
animals (On the Relations of Man to the Lower Anitnah, Vol. 8). 
And although the nu'clianism of heredity was unknown in Darwin's 
day, statistical methods had been devised and apjdied in sucli works 
on th(' subject as Francis Galton's “The (dassificalion of Human 
Ability,’' from Ilcrcditar^j Geni//s (Vol. 8). 

Cdiarles Tv ell, wlio deeply influenced Darwin's w'liole thought 
and work, liad sugg('sted that natural forces still at work could ac- 
count l(^r tli(^ pres(mt structure of the earth. His glimpses into tlie 
past, 1 (healed l)y tlu‘ studv^ of fossils, contril)uted to biological 
researches on whicli were based tlie conc'cpt of e\ohition (“Ceologi- 
e.d Involution,'' \"ol. 8). To Huxlev, g('ology opened a book, wliosi* 
authority could not be impicuTed. "'Tluae is a vMiting upon the 
wall of elilis at (>rom(T, and whoso runs mav' reaa it," he s«i\s (On 
a Piece of ('halk, ^'ol 8). Tor Huxley the wTitings pointtTl toward a 
eonn(‘etior be^twevn the plnsical cliaiiges of the wT)ild and tlu* 
changes in its living inhabitants. 

Tjoin th(' time of (htlih o, nianv num liave lu'ld that tin* worth of a 
science* or a philosopliv (‘ould lie estimates] b\ the dc'gree to which it 
(‘onld be piesemtcd under m.illK matical fonnulas. David Hume, tlie 
(Mglite(‘iith-('('nturv [ihilosoplu'r, went so far as to sav , at the end of 
\/i I'nquin/ C’cinreim'ng Jtinnan rnderstaudiie^, “Tt we take in oni 
fiand aiiv volunu'; of divinitv 01 school nietaphv sics, for instance, 
let ns ask, Dot's it eonlaiti anij tdisluii t leasonin^ eonec//u‘?ig qnan- 
titij or nuinJ)erP \o. Does it contain ioxij erptnin, nfaJ icusoninii^ 
( onceniiti^ matter of fact and exisfejuey No. (aanm'i it tlun to tlie 
flaiiK's: for it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion” 
Vol 35, p. ,S(K)dh 

\et in the mnet(*enth t'cntuiv^ it was tlu‘ noninathiMnatical gi'olo- 
gists and biologists w^ho fianied most piT'ciselv' the cpiestions: \\'hat 
is man? \\'hal is his past .uul what is his fntnie? 11 he is pait ol th*' 
animal world, doc’S he difler fiom animals in hav ing a soul? Does the 
do(‘trine of the smvival of the fittest apply to human institutions? 
Does evolution necessaiilv mean piogiess? A large part 'T the es^av 
on Mam in the Sijntopicon is devotei to the (piestions that aiisc 
wlum man is c'Onsidined in connection with th(‘ idea of ('volntion. 
The chapt(‘rs on Sen n. Fa 01 raiox, Tnoian ss, and N\ii in: are rele- 
vant loo. 

The studv" of man is an ancient one, and is the only study in 
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wliicli tlu' knowor aiul known an' one. It niav Im’ that I In'; nnicjne 
rc'lationsliip |) 0 .-.c.s insolnhlo pio])lrins, and that llu’ (ni(';)t lor knowl- 
t'd<i(' will lorevor ti\nt'l in a i.irtlc. lint the Hi/iilopicoii says that tlie 
“nltiinato cpiestions whieh man asks alioiit himself are partly an- 
swered hv the very fact of their heini^ askeil. I'lu' answer may be 
that man is llu' measnre ol all things, that he is sullieient unto him- 
self or at least sullieient lor the station he oeenpies and tlu' part he 
pla\s in the strnctnre of the universe. The answer may he that man 
is not a god oxerlooking the rest of nature, or exen at home in the 
enxironinent of lime and space, hot rather that lu' is a finite and 
dependent creature axvai<' of his insnlfieiency, a lom-lv xxanderer 
seeking something greati'r tlian himself and this xxhole woild. \\ hat- 
ex er ansxxer ix gixen, man’s asking xxh.it sort ol thing he is, xx lienee 
he comes, and whither he is ih'stmed sxniholi/es tlu' txxo strains in 
human nature — man’s kiioxvledge and his ignorance, man's gieat- 
ness and his misery’ ((dlW'W, \'ol. p,, p, loe-d). 

The xxhole structure ol si ienee is noxv so xast that no one jieison 
can hojie to eomprehi'iid it. I'he scientist li'iids to speciah/e mme 
and more intenselx' icitliin a field — and to flounder as heljilesslx as 
anx lax man xvhen he moxes outside it. But the oiiginal thinking that 
characteri/ed the early “greats' ol science is still to he lonnd in onr 
time. .Such thinking — in contiast to tlii' xxork ol llie s])('ciaiist or 
technician — ini’xitahlx' leads the scientist to the ultimate {|iiestion.s 
about the imixcrse. At ijie center ol tlu'se cniestioiis stands man. 
What is man and xxhat is the purpose ol lile’r' Once xxe ask these 
([iiestions, xxe enter into the realm ol philosophx. 
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Philosophy 


Questions without Answers? 

JL X ow oiiglil \vc‘ to live? Or is an “ought”? Is tlicre in fact a 
good (or riglit ) way ol life, and wliere ar(' we to look for the knowl- 
edge of it? Is it deinonstrahle knowledge, like that of mathematics? 
An^ we hcnind in leason to accept it as w^e ar(‘ the findings of tlie 
scientists hasted on controll(‘d experimentation and observation? If 
so, why don’t w<' all cleaxe to its truth as \\v do to tl)e physicist’s or 
tlie enginc'cr s? If ntH, are we to conchid(' that the realm of lix ing is 
onl\ a nnfn specailation, in which one' man’s opinion is as good 
as anothei’s and knoxx ledge do(\s not exist at all? 

A tnu‘ science (as w(' use the tcTin todax ) does not tell us that we 
ought to do anything. Its business is to tell us xx hat is, not xxhat should 
be or shoidd be done*. Tlie (uigineer does not tell us whether xx’e ought 
to Imild a biidg(\ Ih' saxs, “11 x'ou want to build a bridge, I can tell 
you how,” and if we say, “But should we build a bridge rather than 
a school or a school ralluT than a hospital?” lie says, “Tliat’s not for 
me to sa)'. I'm only an engin(*er.” So, too, the jdn sician. He may tell us 
to stoj) smoking if we xvant to live longer, Imt xxlan we sav we’d 
ralher smoke' than lixe longer, he shrugs his shoulders and says, 
“Thai s up to you. I’m only a plixsician.” 

Who is there who is not only an engineer, or a physician, or a man 
who can answer all the' cjuestions but the liard ones? Who can help 
us make' moral choices and political decisions? If there is a science of 
living, there should be a scientist w hose “field” is just that, wlio can 
tell us what life is and xvliat tlie right xxay to lix e is. If there is an 
apjdied scienc'c (or art) of lixing, there shcaild be, not just a Doctor 
of Medicine, but a Doctor of Life, who can tell us with doctoral 
authoritv not how to lix (' longer but 1 wv to live well. It there is a 
science or art of human life, it wxiuld certainly be the queen of all 
the sciences and merit the concentration of exery young (and old) 
man and w^oman. 

We sometimes speak of “a philosophy of life,” as if philosophy is 
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that science. But is it in fact a science, or even an art derived ( like 
all the other arts) from the conclusions of science? WIutc^ are its 
laboratories in which rigorous experimentation is carri(*d on by 
highly trained specialists under rigidly controlled conditions? Where 
are its proofs, to which every reasonable person must yield? Where 
are its experts, whose judgments are made on ccTtain and indispu- 
table knowledge? Or is it a science in a different sense? Or is it 
something else entirely? 

These are the questions to which the selec tions in Volume lo of 
Gateway to the Great Books lead us. Nor need we read very tar 
before we discover that tliere are two disciplines wliich claim to have 
the knowledge — as surely as science has knowledge — of the way 
men ought to live: philosophy and theology. Neither nc^ed wc rcMcl 
verv^ far before we discover that not the least of the diflieultit's both 
of them have in maintaining their claims is their frequent and bitt(*r 
opposition (in modem times) to each other. In his famous Histojy of 
Western Philosophy, philosopher-mathematician Bertrand Russell 
(whom we read on mathematics in Vol. 9 ol this si‘t) tiies to defim' 
the fields and their opposition and their problems thus: 

''Philosophy ... is something intermediate betw<*en theology 
and science. Like theology, it consists of speciilatums on matten s as 
to which definite knowledge has, so far, been unascfTtainable; but 
like science, it appeals to human reason rather than to authoiily, 
whctlier that of tradition or that of revelation. All definite knowle dge 
— so I should contend — belongs to science; all dof^ma as to what sur- 
passes definite knowledge belongs to theology. But b(*twcc‘n tht^ology 
and science there is a No Man’s Land, exposed to attack from both 
sides; this No Man’s Land is philosophy. 

“Almost all the questions of most interest to spe culative* minels 
are such as science cannot answer, and the conlideut answers of 
theologians no longer seem so convincing as they did in forrnei cen- 
turies. Is the world divided into mind and matter, and, if so, what is 
mind and what is matter? Is mind subject to matter, or is it pos'^csseHl 
of independent powers? Has the universe any unity or purpose*? Is it 
evolving towards some goal? Are there really laws of nature, or do 
we believe in them only because of our innate love of order? Is man 
what he seems to the astronomer, a tiny lump of impure carbon and 
water impotently crawling on a .small and unimportant planet? Or 
is he what he appears to Hamlet? Is he perhaps both at once'? Is 
there a way of living that is noble and another that is base, or arc 
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all ways of living merely futile?” (A History of Western Philosophy, 
Simon and Schuster, 1945, p. xiii.) 

To STicli questions, as Husserl says, no answers can be found in the 
laboratory. Where can they be found? Whose business is the answer- 
ing of them? If they are unanswerable — unanswerable by science, 
thc'ology, and philosophy — are we not in a fine fix indeed? What 
boots it to be abfij to answer the lesser questions of the physical and 
biological worlds if we cannot answer the greater? 

Immanuel Kant, at the opening of his famous Critique of Pure 
Reason, maintains that we have no choice: the questions bedevil us, 
and we cannot dodge them. “Human reason,” he says, “is called upon 
to consider (jiiestions, which it cannot decline, as they are presented 
by its own nature, but which it cannot answer, as they transcend 
ev('iy laculty ol the mind” (GliWW, Vol. 42, p. la). Thus, as the 
St/ntopicon notes in the Introduction to Chapter 66 “Socrates speaks 
ol philosophy as the love of wisdom, in)j)lying thereby its pursuit 
rather than its attainment. A man would not be called a scientist in 
a pailicular field — niatliematics, let us say — unless he actually had 
SOUK* matluuuatical knowledge, but a man who is not actually wise 
c\in lie calk'd a philosopher bv virtue of his effort to become wise” 
((di\VW, Vol. 3, p. 342db What kind of learning is this that is a 
foini ol love? What is this pursuit of the unattainable? 


Thunderbolts of the Gods 

It is tlirnn^h the dialogues of Plato ^hat we to know the 

“father” of philosophy, the incomparable Socrates, crates, though 
he always (lenied that he had any knowledge, when lie was on trial 
for his lih' warned the judges of Athens tl)at they should not offer him 
aci|uittal on the condition that he cease to inquire and speculate. To 
sueli an oflt'r, he savs, he would liave to reply, “Men of Athens, I 
honour and love you; hut 1 shall obey God rather than you, and 
while 1 have life and strength I shall never cease from the practice 
and teaching ol philosophy, < xhorting any one whom I meet ami say- 
ing to him after my manner: You, my fiiend, — a citizen of the great 
and mighty and wise city of Athens,— re you not ashamed of heap- 
ing up the greatest amount of money and honour and reputation, and 
earing so little about wisdom and truth and the greatest improve- 
ment of the soul, which you never regard or heed at all.^ {Apology, 
in (;R\VW, Vol. 7, p. 2o6b-c). He seems to believe that philosophy 
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is useful, nay, indispensable to life, and as he defends himself in 
court he makes one of the most celebrated assertions in history; “I'he 
unexamined life is not worth living.” 

Socrates speaks of “god” and the “soul,” but we must remember 
that he was a pagan who, at his trial, steadfastly denied that he dis- 
believed in tlie gods of the state. We must also i('nitmiber tliat “soul” 
to the Greeks was a metaphysical, n<^t a tlu^ological (‘oneept; it was 
simply the essence of a living thing, that which, when we are alix e, 
makes us what we are. When it leaves a man, he is no longer a man 
but the mere shell of a man. 

The first gieat j^agans did not s(‘parate philosophy from the mysti- 
cism of religion. But in tlie Roman philosopher Lucretius we liave the 
lineal forerunner of the modern religious skeptic, agnostic, or atlanst, 
who, like Russell, wants to save man from “fairy tales” bv a ])hilos()- 
phy which has no lu^lp from the scientist’s laboratory and has no 
certainty of its own. The materialism of Lucreti\is, says Santayana in 
his essay on him ( Vol. lo), “carries with it no commandments and no 
advice. It merely describes the world . . but Lucretius hims('lf 
believes that he provides a rem(‘d\ for tlu' d(‘(‘p('st of human ills by 
“freeing the mind from the close bondage' of n'ligion.” 

Tlie philosophy of Luen'tius is known as Kpic urcanism because 
it follow’cd the thinking of the Greek Epicurus. Lucretius saw Lis 
the Syntopicon puts it ) that men feared the thundin bolls oi tlie gods, 
their intervention in the course of nature and human affairs, and the 
punishments of afterlife in the pagan re ligion. Be'fore Epicurus 
taught the mortality of the soul and the atomic characte*r e)f all tilings 
— including the mind and its thinking — “human life ” savs Lucretius, 
“lay foully prostrate upon (‘arth crushed down under the' weight eif 
religion . . . This . . . darkne'ss of mind must be' elispe'lle'd . . . bv 
the aspect and law of nature” (On the Nature of Things, in GBWW, 
Vol. 12, pp. id, i5d, 31b). 

We read in the Syntopicon (GBWW, Vol. 3, p. 344a-c): “Ex- 
cept for Lucretius, the triumph of philosophy over religion does not 
seem to be central to ancient conceptions of phile^sophy's contribu- 
tion to the mind and life of man. In the pagan world, religious be'lief 
is either combined with philosophy to constitute the worship of the 
gods, which seems to be Plato’s views in the Laws; or it represents 
the superstitions of the ignorant as opposed to the sojdiistication of 
the educated. Gibbon [in his Decline and Fall of the Boinan Empire 
(GBWW, Vols. 40-41 )] describes the rift betw('en religion and phi- 
losophy not as a matter of intellectaal controversy, but as a division 
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of society into classes lacking or having the henefils of education — 
or, what is thf' same in the ancicait world, instmetion in philosophy. 

“But in th(‘ nic‘dieval world, the distinction between ])hiIosophy 
and religion setans to be essential to the consideration of th(i Jiature 
and value ol philos()|)hy. The importance of the distinction appears 
alike in (he gnait books ol lh(‘ fdiristian tradition and in the great 
vviitings ol the Mohammedan and Jewish cultures — in Augustine 
and Acpiinas, Avicenna, AveaTocs, arid Maimonidt'S — though the 
problem ol ])luloso])hy\ relation to religion and theology may be 
(juit(‘ dilhaently solved bv each. In all thr('(' religious communities 
se*cular learning and sacred doctrine are set apart by their origin — 
llie one' fioin tlu^ efiorts ol human reason, the otlua* from the word of 
Ood as reveah'd to tlic' faithlul. Kv'en when it is held in highest 
(‘st('(an as th(' l)C‘sl aelii(‘V(anent ol secailar learning, pliilosophv' is for 
th(‘ most pait re^garded as inhaior to th(‘ teachings of religion. ’ 

Tlu' rtaisoii is obvious: the medie'val cultme ol Isurope was unified 
b\' religio»’^ f illi. B(‘for(' the* Dark Agess fell upon Europe a great 
bmst ol liglit ap]')(‘a]i'd in the' person of Augustine ('whose Con/e'V- 
s/on,s and (Itt/ of (lod vve read in \'ol. iS ol Great Books of the 
\\’ev7er/i Woihh. 3'h(* next vohuiK* in Great Books of the Western 
world is waattcai (a'ght hundrtal v(‘ars late^' — the fonnidable Suaniui 
Theoloiiiea (d "iTomas Acpiinas. In th(‘ interval betw’cen them, and 
until th(‘ naiaissanec* of classical learning long after Acpiinas, jdii- 
loso]>hv (lik(' all otlaa* manifestations of the aneiiait Mediterranean 
civ ili/ation ) was presta ved b\' t!u‘ Church and bv' churchnuai. St. 
Augustine is oiu' ol tlu' h\ith(as ol th(‘ Cdnistian Cduio h, St. dlionias 
the “holv doctor” and liis Summa the thirteenth-centm y capstone of 
tlu* Micidl(‘ Ages. 

No one dtaiic's [hat these two towering figures were great philoso- 
phers; nor that tlu'v wtaa^ first of all mta) of religious laitin 

In Augustine’s view’ (according to the Sjjutopicon) philosophy 
“can . . . be disptaised with in all the major concerns of knowledge, 
love, or action. But Augustine does not argue that it should therelore 
be disearch'd. If thos<' wlio are eallcil j^hilosojjhei s, he savs, and 
esp('cially the Platonisls, hav(‘ said aught that is true and in harmony 
with our laith, w(' are not only not to s’ ink from it, but lo claim it 
for our own us(' from those who have unlawful ];)ossession of it, even 
as th(‘ spoils ol thi' Egvptians belong to tlu' Jews. 

The St/ntopicon continues: “Though Augustine and A([uinas con- 
ceive the ndatiou of laith and reason dillerently, they seem to share 
a conception of phik'sophy as the handmaiden of theology when 
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faith seeks understanding. For Atjuinas this does not appear to imply 
lack of dignity or even the loss of a certain autonomy on the part of 
philosophy. On the contrary, so highly does he regard the demon- 
strations of Aristotle, whom he calls ‘the philosopher,’ that he opens 
the Stimnia Theolo<^ica witli the question ‘Whether, besides the phil- 
osophical sciences, any furllier doctrine is required.’ 

“He answers that ‘it was necessary for the salv ation of man that 
certain truths vv'hich exceed human reason should be made known to 
him by divine revelation. Even as regards those truths about Cod 
vvdiich human reason can investigate, it was necessaiy that man be 
tauglit bv a divine rev elation. For the truth about God, such as K'ason 
can know it, vv'oiild only be known by a few, and that altta* a long 
time, and witli the admixture of manv errors; wliereas man’s wliok‘ 
salvation, which is in God, depends upon the knowledge of this 
truth . . (GBWW, Vi)l. 3, pp. 344d~3J,5b). 


Two Kinds of Theolo<^\j 

Thus tlie need ot tlie “sacred science,'’ th(*ologv . But heie it is 
neccssarv to make the c‘lassical division of theologv its(‘lf— ii divi- 
sion w'hich the modem ske])tics denv nr, more often, ignore. The- 
ology has two brandies — the dogniiitic and tlie ii.ituiaL Dogma 
is based upon the revelation of tlu’ Scriptuies. Cod do(‘s not ai gue 
with Moses, or try to prov e the validity of the Ten OimrnandiiK'iits; 
he savs, “Thou shalt” and ‘Thou shalt not”; In* is laving down tlu' 
Law. So, too, Christ’s ever-repeated phrase, ‘7 saij unto you , . 
is the voice of authority which neither reasons nor appeals to rcsison 
(however “reasonable” or “unreasonable” the coniinandments may 
be). Moses and Christ are not philosoplu'rs. 

Dogmatic theology is the explication of th(‘ artick's of faith; it 
belongs wholly to religion proper, and draws upon reason only to 
read) conclusions from premises established by the Word of Cod. 
But natural theology rests wholly upon reason. It may serve faith, in 
any case, reason must reach the same conclusions as faith (though it 
may not reach so far) if faith is taken to lie true; in the religious view, 
faith and the power of reason botli proceed from God, Who, being 
perfect, is without falsehood or contradiction. But tlie problems of 
natural theology are in no sense wTiatever dogmatic. They are inde- 
pendent of religion, and they are studied and argued by men of all 
religions and of none. 
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Wlioever wants to see natural tLeology in operation should open 
the Stimma Theolof^ica to page i2d (GBWW, Vol. 19) and study the 
sliort passage which begins with the celebrated words, "7 answer 
that, the existence of God can be proved in five ways.” The famous 
“five proofs” are all of tliern drawn from reason alone, and, indeed, 
tlic)' draw most heavily upon the thinking of the great Greek pagan, 
Aristotle. They arc not all of them easy to comprehend at every point 
— far Irorn it — and some of them are subject of philosophical attack. 
But in no respect does any one of tlieni at any step rely upon revela- 
tion or faith. And Henry Adams, in his essav on Aquinas (Vol. lo), 
expounding on the great struggle between theologv and science, 
points out that “the (piality tluat rouses most surprise in Thomism is 
its astonishingly scientific method.” 

As philoso|)hy attacks theologv, so sei(‘nce attacks pliilosophy; 
and on tlic* same ground, namely, that it cannot demonstrate its 
proec'dures or verity its conclusions in the way that the natural 
sciemces do The plirase “armchair philosopli}'” makes the pennt; 
\Nitliout the liboratoTV and its controllcal experimentation and dem- 
onstration in (irtion no kno\\'l('dg(' is lealK binding upon the reason, 
and no edaim to knowhvlgt' can be validat(al. The ancient and iiiedie- 
\al scientists ealh d thcanseKes pliilosc^pliers, but the giants of 
modeau scicaice — lieginning with Gtdileo, Newton, Huygens, and, in 
lli(' eighteenth century, Lavoisier and Foiiiier — made the distinction 
of calling their work “e\]Hnimental philosopln’.” 

‘Tu this phrase,” acc'Oiding to the Siiuto]}icim (GBWW, Vol. 3, 
p. 34f)b-347a\ “lie's the root of the disli .c‘tion betv\< an philosophy 
and science as that distinction is generall) underste ‘d by writens 
siiue tlie I'ightc'cnth centurv. Tlie word ‘experimentar applied to 
p])iloso})hy signifies a radical difTcrcnce in the method of inquiry 
and (wen in the ol)j<'cts to be investigatt'd, for cc'itain objects ('an be 
known onl) by e\p('riinent<d or empiiical lesearch. Kant appears to 
be the first (in the gieat books at least) to make a sliaip si'paiatioii 
be'tween the invi'Stigation of cither nature or mind by what he calls 
‘(Miipincar as opposed lo Tationar mctliod'' He still uses tlie name 
‘science' for both soils of iinestigation, but he appeals to restiict 
philosophy' to the latter — the pure, the ntiori, the rational sciences. 

“Kant's innovatiems in \(X’abular\ plainh announce the separation 
(^f philoso])hv fiom mathematics and experimental science, which is 
onlv intimated bv eailier modern writers. . . . 1 he final step is taken 
in the* ninete('nth centurv when the word ‘science is restricted to 
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mathematics and to siicli knowledge of nature, man, and society' as 
can l)e ol)tained hv the methods of cxperinuMUal or cmjniical re- 
search. William James, lor example, str(*sses the fa(’t that he is try inj^ 
to expound psychology as one of (he natural scicaices, and lo that 
end he tries to separate the problems which an' capable of ('inpiriccd 
investigation from those which belong to philosophic al sjK'culation. 
For Freud that separation is an acx'omplished fact, and one which 
leaves to philosophy no probhan that can be* sobc'd by seitaiec'. 

‘"According to Freud, ‘it is inadmissable to declare that sc icaic e is 
one field of human intellectual ac li\ itv, and that rc'ligion [uul philoso- 
phy are others, at least as valuable, and that scicaiee has no busi- 
ness to interfere with the othc'r two.’ On tlu‘ contiarx', Frcaid thinks 
it is right fc^r scientific rcsscairch to look ‘on the whoh* fic'ld of human 
activity as its own,’ aiid to criticize the unseicaitific* forniuhitions of 
philosophy. The trouble with philosophv is that ‘it behayi“s itsc'lf as il 
it were a science . . . but it parts company with sta'encc', in that it 
clings to the illusion that it can produce a compl(‘te aiul c'olKMc ut 
picture of the universe.’ It is this illusion which scicmcc' continualb' 
punctures, since, in Freud’s opinion, ‘that ja'cturc' must n('(‘(ls fall t(^ 
pieces with every new advance in our knowledge'.’ ” 

It is questionable whether the ninetcH'nth-cc'nturv sc'icMitist who 
said that he “never saw a soul in a tc'st tube” would aec(']')t eitliei 
James’ psychology or Freud’s psychoanalysis as scienc‘(‘; but it is (‘l(*ar 
that he yyould accept neither theology' nor philoso]:)hv. So, too, the' 
atheist of our own time, observing, as did tlu' So\ ic't c osmonaut d'ito\ , 
that he “saxv no Cod or angc'ls” during his orbits of the* (‘arth mav 
find himself drawn all the yvay bac'k to the ouliight matc'iialism of 
the ancient Roman Lucretius, who, though his y i(*yv of the yvorld yvas 
not as sophisticated as the modern physicist’s, belie\'ed that the 
universe and every thing in it could be ('xplainc'd by the constitution 
and motion of atoms. The dc'uial of the existcMic'c in man — or any- 
where else — of the immaterial l(*ads ineluctably to the dc*nial not 
only of the Greek or Christian ideas of soul, but also of the' ccuieept 
of the existence of mind apart frcun brain cells and central nervous 
system. 


Mind Looks at Itself 

The age-old effort of man to comprehend th(^ mind and catch it 
“red-handed” in the act of thinking has resulted in sonu‘ of the most 
penetrating inquiry of both philosophers and, in modern limes, psy- 
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cliologists. In his Principles of lluinan Knowledp^e (GBWW, Vol. 
35, p. 405c), the eiglit(*(*nt]i-centiiry English philosopher Berkeley 
slannchly refuses to coneede that there is any question that the mind 
cannot answer. ‘'I am inclined to think,” he says, “that the far greater 
part ... of those difficulties which have . . . blocked up the way 
to knowledge, are eiilircdy owing to ourselves — that we have first 
raised a dust and tli(‘n complain we cannot see.” But Berkeley's opti- 
mism has not bi^eaj justified — at least not yet. We are still asking, two 
hundr(‘d years later, what the mind is and how it works. 

Modern psychology, particularly in America, though it may not 
ha\’e advanctal tlu' iiujuirv, has produced an approach to it that had 
not pr<*\aously Ix'en (‘inphasi/ed, in either ancient or modern Europe, 
“l lu" Americans,” th(' Enn/rlop^rdia Britannira says, “were bound to 
be practical and functional, to see mind in terms of its use for the 
sur\i\'al of the organism in the struggle of the race fur existence and 
in the social competition of the individual for success.” Hence in the 
L'nited State's, t tlie end of tljc nineteenth century, there emerged a 
functional — or “is-for” — view of the human mind. 

"rliis view, wl]i('h first app('ars in William James’s Principles of 
Pst/clioloiS^y (CBWW, Vol. 53) is the basis of pragmatism, the phi- 
losopliN which appears in liis writings (in Vols. 7 and 10 of this set). 
But its most famous exponent is the late John Dewey, whose influ- 
ence' on Americ'au philosophy was almost as great as his “progressive” 
influence in education. 

Di'wev does nf)t ask what the mind is: lie asks w^hat it is for. Think- 
ing, he asserts, is a jirocess that appears in 1 espouse to line’s need to 
make a mori' adf'quatt' adjustment to the environment. It is aimed at 
straightc'iiing out tangles in the achievement of goals. Man wants 
something, and the a(‘ti\ity of the mind is directed at getting it. The 
value of thinking lii's in tlu' fact that it makes action possible. “There 
is,” savs Dewey (“The Process of Thought,” Vol. 10), “a challenge to 
understanding only when thc're is either a desired consequence for 
which means have to be found by impiiry, or things . . . are pre- 
sented under conditions where n*flcctioii is required to sec what con- 
sequences can be elfected by their use.” 

It is man’s desire to get what he wane that underlies philosophy 
and all philosophical .systems, says James: “Pretend what we may, 
the whole man within us is at work when we form our philosophical 
opinions. Intellect, will, taste, and passion cooperate just as they do 
in practical affairs; and lucky it is if the passion be not something as 
petty as a Icwe of personal conquest over the philosopher across the 
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way. ... It is almost incredible,” he goes on to say, ‘"that men who 
are themseb es working philosophers should pretend that any phi- 
losophy can be, or ever has been, constructed witliout the help of 
personal preference, belief, or divination. Ilow have they siicceed(*d 
in so stultifying their sense for the living facts of human nature as 
not to perceive that every philosopher, or man of science either, 
whose initiative counts for anything in the evolution of thought, has 
taken his stand on a soil of dumb convict ion that the truth must lie 
in one direction rather than another . . . ?” {The Sentiment of Ra- 
tionality, Vol. lo). 

This view that intellectual objectivity is impossilde would bo 
familiar to the great philosophers of earlier times and e([ualb' to tlu' 
natural scientists of our owm day. A nuclear physicist might object to 
being told that he has “taken his stand on a sort of duml) conv ic'tion.’' 
Yet there is a sense in which philosophy long ago posited souK^thiug 
analogous to the “dumb comactioii” as the indispensable first step in 
thinking, and that is in regard to first principles. First principles, or 
statements of ultimate ends, are classically the starting points of all 
thought. And from Aristotle’s argument that first priucijdes are ap- 
prehended intuitwely to Mill's assertion that no first principh^ can Ik' 
proved, philosophers ancient and modem have maintained that these 
foundations of reasoning are not to be discovered by the reasoning 
process. 

Whence, then, come first principles? What is meant by “intiiituni,” 
a temi commonly held in contempt? Is it the same in all uum, or 
different from society to societv (or even froju individual to indi- 
vidual)? Traditionally philosophy has taken the view that it proc'ceds 
from natural law — not to be confused with the laws which govern 
the physical universe. Natural law (which theology also recogni/es) 
is thought to be inherent in the mind of every man. Man — anv man 
anywhere — has but to consult his reason to discover, at onc(% or 
intuitively, the principles of the natural law and the ends to which 
life is directed. The natural law is what every man is, so to say, 
born knowing. 

Is it sufficient without human law? No; human law is required in 
society to explicate it, to spell out the natural law in terms of the 
varied and complicated circumstances of society. Is it sufRc*i(*nt 
without faith? The believer would say No, in so far as we are dircctc'd 
to an end beyond nature, but natural theology would say that it is 
sufficient for this life. 

When the authors of The Declaration of Independence speak of 
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‘‘the separate! and equal station to wliich the laws of nature . . . 
entitle” a people (Vol. 6), they are referring to the natural law, not 
to the “laws of nature” by which the physical universe seems to 
operate. What is the relation between these laws of nature and the 
iKitiiral law? Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay on Nature — perhaps his 
most famous piece of work — is published in Volume lo of this set. In 
it Emerson secs man and everything he is and does to be a part of 
nature. “If,” he says, “we consider how much we are nature’s, we 
need not be superstitious about towns, as if that terrific or benefic 
force did not find us there also, and fashion cities. Nature, who made 
lluMnason, made the house. . . . A man does not tie his shoe without 
recognizing laws which bind the fartla^st regions of nature. . . 

J. S. Mill, in his essay by the same name (also in Volume lo), dis- 
agrees. Nature is reckless. Nature is cruel. Nature is the enemy, 
frustrating man’s best ellbrts, and to follow it would be irrational, 
wasteful, and immoral. Almost everything tliat makes fife endurable 
is the work o," n tan’s art; nature must be rejected as the measure of 
right and good because “the course of natural phenomena being 
replete with everything which when committed by human beings 
is most wortli)' of alihorrence, anyone wlu) endeavoured in his actions 
to imitate the natural course of things would l)c universally’ seen and 
acknowk'dged to be the wickede.st of men.” 


Rx: Consult the Heart 

Ihit what man has created \\ith his arts — abo\ e all, with those arts 
w(* nowadays call science — he fears will destroy him. And even if it 
does not destroy him, he feels himself being engulfed by it. The urge 
to “get awav from it all” overwhelms every sensitive man from time 
to time. William James, commenting on the “modern mechanico- 
physical philosophy of which we are all so proud, because it includes 
the nebular cosmogony, the kinetic theory of heat and gases, etc., 
etc.,” laments that, “The sentimental facts and relations are butch- 
ered at a blow” (Principles of Psychology, in GRW’^V, \o\. 53, p. 
883a). And he adds; “Science can tell us what exists; but to compare 
the worths, both of what exists and what does not exist, we must con- 
.sult not science, but what Pascal calls our heart. Science herself con- 
sults her heart when she lays it down that the infinite ascertainment 
of fact and correction of false belief are the supreme goods lor man” 
(The Will to Believe, Vol. 10 in this set). 

But where — and what — is this “heart” that wc must consult in- 
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stead of science when wc ask about tlie worth of things? Is it philoso- 
phy? Religion? What? It is easy to speak of the heart, and James 
shows us that even the man of science finds his first princijile there; 
but to bring the mind to bear upon it, even to locate it intellectually, 
is less easv. If the laws of nature (which science iiwestigates in order 
to achieve its mastery of nature) do not disclose the “heart” to us, 
what does? Is it the ancientlv accepted — and more often rejected 
toda\' — natural law which reason reveals to him “who will but con- 
sult it”? Is the nature of man something entirely other than the nature 
of the physical uni\'erse? Is the secret of life locked up in it bcymid 
the power of anything more scientific than intuition? 

In his Ethics of Bt lief ( Vol. lo), W. K. C^liffoid n'fnses to accept 
these indemonstrables. He is not satisfied with [aines’s “lieart,” and 
he protests that, “It is w rong in all cases to belie\e on insuflicicTit 
evidence; and where it is presumption to doubt and to investigate, 
there it is worse than presumption to belicwe.” He says “It [belic'f] 
is desecrated wdien given to unprovc'd and un(|uestioned statc^ments, 
for the solace and private pleasure of the beliiwer; to add a tinsed 
splendour to the plain straight road of our life and displav a bright 
mirage bes ond it, or ewem to drowm the conunon sorrows of our kind 
by a self-deception which allow^s tluun not only to cast downi, but also 
to degrade us.” 

But how^ are we to live, when the things we are able to know^ on 
“sufficient evidence” are inadcHjuatc* to our happin(\ss? Whither shall 
we turn to meet our needs in this life? 

Philosophv h is alw^avs called man back to himsedf, to the study 
and know ledge of his cwii nature; and to the law of life wduch he dis- 
covers there. Noting that “all nicm plume themselves on the improve- 
ment of society, and no man improves,” Emerson, in his passionate 
essay on Self-Reliance (Vol. lo) summons the individual to “Icsarn to 
detect and w^atch that gleam of light which flashes across his mind 
from within . . He who does — and he onlv — will be a man. But 
to be a man, Emerson insists, is to be a non(‘onfc:)rmist to society: “To 
be great is to be misunderstood.” 

There is sc^mething of the ancient Stoic philosophy in this ac’cept- 
ance of self even if it me , ns rejc^ction bv the worhl. Plutarch {Con- 
tentment, Vol. lo) points out that whatever niay happen to a man is 
largely beyond his control; but how he reacts to wdiat happens to him 
is w'ithin his own power: “Fortune can infect a man with sickness, 
take his money away, malign him to his countrymen or a tyrant; but 
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slic cannot make a good and virile and liigh-spirited man a poltroon 
or mean-spirited or ignoldc! or envious.” And llic most stoical of 
all the Stoics, ]^j)ic t(‘tus, decdaies that, 'Ton can he uncoiirpicrahle if 
you enter into no c omhat in w'hich it is not in your own power to 
corKjuer” (The Enrliindiori, Vol. lo). 

Is (his the way to live — or is it (lie counsel of escape from the 
challenge of lile? Epicurus, in his Letter to Menoccens (\'ol. lo), 
r(‘vc*als how cIos(^ to Stoicism is tlu^ Kpieuiean doctrine tliat jdeasure 
is the end of life. For pleasure iiere involv(‘S, al)ov() all, one’s treeing 
on(‘S(dJ from desire for external things: “Indc'pendence of desire we 
think a gr(‘at good — nr)t that w(' inav at all times enjoy hut a few 
things, hut that, if we do not possess many, we may enjoy the few in 
th(‘ genuine pei suasion that those ha\e the sw(‘etest pleasure in 
luxury wdu) l(‘ast n(‘(‘(l it, and that all that is n.itural is easy to he 
ohtaiiK'd, hut that which is superfluous is hard.” 

1 1(’re the senaiity which rlutarc'h counsels seems to he the ultimate 
goal and tlu^ ke\ lo siu'cessful liying. Philosophy appears in its role of 
consolati'. u solace which Cdiflord disdains, enahling us to accept 
life ratluT, pcadiaps, than to li\e. But Saiitaxaiia, in his essay on 
(a)(‘th(‘ (\'ol. lo), finds another moral entir(‘l\ in Faust: "To li\e, 
to li\e just as we do, that — it we could only rc'alize it — is the purpose 
and tiu' crown of liying.’ So, too, \\'alt(*r Pater in "The Art of la’fe” 
(Vol. lo): "Not the fruit of e\p(*iit‘nce, hut (‘\perience itself, is the 
end. . . . To hum ahvaws w'ilh tins hard, gcanlike flame, to inaiTitain 
this ecstiisN', is succi'ss in life.” The s(T\iee of philosophy to the 
human spirit, he adds, "is to rouse, to staitle it to a life of constant and 
eager ohseryation.” 

Ilow('ver philoso]diy may serye tlu* human spirit — or whether it 
serves it at all — the fact is that we aie all philosophers. Our philoso- 
phy may h(‘ good or had, profound or nonsensical, useful or useless, 
l)ut we (‘annot ludp asking the (|uestions it asks: What and who am 
I? What is lih‘ lor and how should f liye it? What is right and what is 
wrong? What arc' my rights and duties toward others? What is happi- 
ne.ss, and how is it to he pursued, obtained, and secured? In a w^ord, 
we all philosophize, and philosophy, unlike the so-called "exact” 
scic'nces, deals w ith all the commonplace prohlems of e\a'ryone’s life. 
In this sense' ex ery good hook we read, exery painting, eyery sun.set, 
evc'ry symphony is philosophical: It says something to us about the 
cpiestioiis we cannot help asking. 

We are all philosophc'rs and, it may 1 k', theologians. We may not 
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know it; we nuiy not like it; we may call ourselves agnostics (know- 
nothings) or atheists (clishelievers); but whether we aflinii or deny 
God’s existence, or say that we simply don’t know, we arc saying 
something about a theological subject. Willingly or unwillingly, 
wittingK or unwittingly, we are moving in the realm ol natural the- 
ology. Are we all dogmatists, too? Believers? The atheist believes that 
there is no God. The motorist driving at high spewed hclicves that he 
won’t have a blowout. The scientist believes that it is good to know. 

But there are things we none of us know “for sure,” and other 
things we cannot know at all. The hit me is hidden from us, and 
prediction and prophecy fail. We plan — and catastro[)he (or a stioke 
of good fortune) smashes our plan to smithereens. Today’s sixti'cn- 
vear-old is old enouiih to know how radicallv different the world is 
today from what we thought it would be, intended it to l)e, at, sa\, 
the end of the Second World War. And it would be a n'ckless man 
indeed who was ready to sav today tliat he knew what tlu^ world 
will be like a year from now. 


Of Youth and A<^e 

Amid the unc(M tainties of life, this much is ceitani: Whoi-vi'i 
h\'es long (moiigli will grow old. 7’his too: Wlior'vei giows old will 
fiist grow older. And this: Whoever hv(‘s to si\t\^ or se\ent\ will ])c 
old much longer than he was yrung. 

Wliat follows from tin’s succession of obvious (‘(‘il.iinht s is th(' 
common-sense conclusion that wx' should prepare^ ourselvc's foi all ol 
hie, and not just for that pait that passes fastc'st. 

It is not impossddc to form new mcmtal habits in middh* hl(‘, or 
even in old age; }>nt it is an achieveanent of note, an exception. On the 
other hand, we all know^ of men wdiose mental j)ow(a*s, de\(*lo|)("d in 
youth, were more acute than ever in their eighties and evem in tlu ir 
nineties — from Sopho(‘les in the fourth century n.c. to justice^ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in our own time. Sophoch's must havi* been ninelv , 
w^hen, according to C]icero in his On Old Age (Vol. lo), “his sons 
brought him into couit to get a judicial (hx'ision depriving him of the 
managem(ait of liis pioperty on the ground of wx'ak intc‘lle('t. , . . 
Thereupf)n the old poet is said to have read to the judges the plav 
he had on hand and had just composed — Oedipus Colonetis [Oedi- 
pus at Colontis, GBW^, Vol. 5, pp. 114-130] — and to hav(' askx'd 
them wht^ther they tliought that the work of a man of w(‘ak intt'llect. 
After the ri'ading lie was acquitted by th(‘ jury.” 
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What we all want is a satisfying life. Assuming a modest economic 
sufficiency, he who is happy (or as happy as one may be expected 
to be in this life) is everywhere esteemed rich, and he who is un- 
happy poor. Nor have the philosophers dismissed wealtli, power, or 
fame as the condition of human happiness simply because these 
goods are unworthy, but, rather, because they are achieved and 
lost by clianco, because they depend on others for their achievement 
and loss, and l)ecause, like tlie pleasures of the moment, they are 
transient. 

When, then, we think of liappiness over a whole life and ask oiir- 
sf'lves vvliat course we should take in youth that will be most likely 
to produce it, the* wisdom of the ages commends to us the patli of 
Soc r ates, who in his old age was sent to his deatli by an Athens whose 
eliic'f glory lie is today. Wdiile liis trial, imprisonment, and execution 
are s(‘t forth in those three magic dialogues of Plato, the Apolop^tj, 
llie Crifo, and the Vhacdo (CBW^V, Vol. 7, pp. 200-251), another of 
In's emittanporaries, Xenophon, tells us (‘The Character of Socrates,” 
\’()1 6 ) of j . ^mersation the gr(‘at philosopher ludd with his friend 
H(Minogen(\s just beloie tlie trial: 

“When Meletus hacl actually formulated his indictment,” llermog- 
eiK's told Xenophon, “SocraU‘S talked frer^lv in mv presence, but 
made no K'tenuice to the case. I told him that he ought to be thinking 
about his defence. His first remark was, ‘Don’t you tliink that I have 
berm prt'paring lor it all mv life?’ And when I asked him how, he 
said that he had bec*n constantly occupied in the consideration of 
lielit and wrong, and in doing wdiat was right and avoiding wdiat 
was w rong, which he regarded as the best preparation for a defence, 
d'hen I said, 'Don’t \ou sc'c, Socrates, that the juries in our courts 
are apt to be misled bv argument, .so that thev often put the innocent 
to dcMth, and acc|iiit the guilt\?’ ‘Ah, ves, Hermogenes,’ lie an- 
sw(M'(‘d, ‘but when 1 did trv to think out mv defence to tlie juiy, the 
cicatv at once resistc'd.’ ‘Strange wairds,’ said I; and he, ‘Do you think 
it strange, it it seems better to God that I die now? Don’t yon see that 
to this dav I never would aekiunvledge that anv man had lived a 
Ix'tU'r or a pleasanter life than I? For tliev live best, 1 think, who 
strive best to become as good as possible: and the pleasant life is 
lla'iis who are conscious that they arc growing in goodness.’” 

'rbcri' niav be tbo.se who think that Socrates w'as wrong — or who 
live as if they did — but there are few who want to argue the point 
with him. Nlost of ns, rather, as we grow older, spend our time 
putting the blame on others — or on bad hick — for our failure to live 
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as lio did and enjoy as pleasant a life. But the a})iding plc^isnn^ of a 
whole life is not entirely in oiir stars, but in onrselves. There is no 
one so persistently ridden by inisfortniie that he has not had the 
oceasion, again and again, to clioose freely this fork in the road or 
that one, to resist or to yield, to say “Yes'' or “No” and alfect his own 
fate accord inglv. 

To most men the last years of life are, says (Cicero in his On Old 
Age (\^ol. lo), “so hateful that they declare themsebes nnder a 
weiglit heayier than Ac'tna.” He ])oints out the contradiction that old 
age is something “to which all wish to attain, aiid at which all 
grumble when attained,” and examines tlu' contradicti(m in the form 
of a dialogue, the most beautiful eyer written on tin' subject, between 
the great Marcus (^ato as an old man and two of his yoimg('r friends 
who come to inejnire what the end of life is like. Jonathan Swilt, in 
his Resolutions when I Come to Be Old (Vol. 7), means “Not to lu^ 
peeyish, or morose, or suspicious” but at the end of his resolutions 
indicates that he is likely to be all of them. 

Cicero, howeyer, do(\s not find Cato unhappy. The great Roman’s 
secret of happine'ss in old age is simpb’ that men “ket'p tlu'ir minds 
active and fully employed,” thus retaining th(' power of their int('l- 
lects. Reminding his young friends that the aged Solon gre^w old 
“dailv' learning something new,” he asks them which of the two th('y 
would rather hav e giyen to them — the bodily strength ol Milo, who 
stepped into the Olympics carrying a live ox on his slioulders, or in- 
tellectual strength like that .of Pythagoras. 


Of Death 

There is one more certainty in life — the absolute' of all absolutes — 
and that is death. This one certainty override's our liyc's from the 
first tin)e we haye seen a sparrow, or a worm, that doesn’t move no 
matter how we prod it. But we do not know what it is to die — iior do 
we know if wc shall know even at the moment of death — nor what 
it is to be dead. What little we know of death is physiological: the 
dust returneth to dust. For the rest, we believe. We are, we must be, 
dogmatists, however we try to escape. 

And death colors our view of life — and more than colors it. It forms 
it. It lies at the very center of all our philosophy. It tells us some of 
the answers to some of the hardest questions philosophy asks. It 
tells us — as Sir Thomas Browne says— of our “vanity, feeding the 
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wind, and folly.” In his deathless dissertation on death (“Immortal- 
ity,” from Urn-Burial, Vol. 10), this seventeenth-century doctor- 
philosopher-theologian celebrates the futility of monuments and of 
man’s every eflort to be great, in life no less than in memory. Those 
who would build themselves monuments would be well advised to 
live according to the precepts of philosophy: Had the builders of 
tlieir own mausoleums “made as good provisions lor their names as 
they have done lor their relics, they had not so grossly erred in the 
art of perpetuation. . . . Happy are they whom piivacy makes in- 
nocmit, who deal so with men in this woild that they are not afraid 
to meet them in the next, who, whim they die, make no commotion 
among the dead.” 

Browne’s notable essay will ring strange in youthful ears. It is a 
classic conti ibution to the literature of melancholy, and youth is 
more propel ly addicted to miith, adventure, success, and the stars. 
So philosophy is hard to “sell” to young peoph'; but it is young people 
above all who have the coinage to confront it, and to be undismay ed 
by the qn''s;' '!«<> that are haidest to answ'cr. The key to philosophy is 
nothing more than this: Since exerv child philosophizes, xnnth is not 
a moment too soon to enter the company of the great philosojihers 
and p;irtake ol the banquet they spread befoie us 



VI 

The Endless .lournev 


In the Republic, Plato outlines an ideal system of education. Here 
is the timetable: up until the age of twenty, iniisie and gyinnasties, 
for the de\'elopmenl of a useful body and sharpened sensibilities; 
between twenty and thirty, the liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
and especially mathematics, for the training of a disciplined mind, 
a mind skilled in the operations of learning and thinking; l)etwcen 
thirty and fifty, a period dex^oted to the world's work, engagement in 
the various activities of civic life, experience of the ])ains and frustra- 
tions of practical problems, personal and public; and then, finally, at 
fift\’, return to the academy for ten years of the study of pliilosophy. 
Then — and only then — is a man fit to govern the state! 

Plato's scheme is as Utopian now as it was in his day. It nevertlu'- 
less makes the point that there is no way to rush maturity; under- 
standing in its deepest sense, of things botli theoretical and prac‘tic‘al, 
requires tlie long, hard experience that the years alone proyid(\ 

To say that a young man or woman is intellectually mature is only 
to say that the mind well-discrjdined and self-disciplined is as perf (x t 
an instniment for operating on the materials of thought as it e\<'r 
will be. But the materials are not yet available, nor can they be made 
available, by theoretical piocedures or by imitations of n'al hie. 

The pioblems that confront older persons are more complex than 
those of NOiith; and thf' consequences of their d(‘cisions are more lar- 
reaching. The young adult can choose wrongly and rectify his error; 
his life is ahead of him. The middle-aged adult has a hauler time 
rectifying his errors and “starting over,” for too much of his life is 
behind him; the price has risen; and others are profoundly aflected 
by his failures and successes. 

There is something poignant about understanding; ihe deeper it 
sinks itself into our lives the sadder we are, thinking of the good use 
we might have made of it had we Jiad it earlier. Poignant, too, is the 
effort of the old to impress their understanding on the young, for 
the young are unable to comprehenid it; intellectually, yes; ('motion- 
ally, no. Adventure beckons us wlien wc are young, reflection upon 
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adventure enlightens ns later on. Wiilioiit tlie adventure, human 
progress would be impossible; without the reflection it might be 
disastrous. 

The thinking of great writers does more than elevate our own. It 
throws a light on our own experiences and our own lives that in- 
spirits us. What we learn, as (‘xpericiiice and reflection accumulate, is 
to examinit ourselves; and it is with self-examination that the way to 
wisdom is hewn. Wisdom docs not come packaged nor does other 
men’s wisdom attach itself to us uninvited. Neither do we put it on 
all at once hke a suit of clothes. Rather it growls as we grow, organi- 
callv. The cross-examination to which the great books submit us has 
a friendly, not a punitive, purpose: to lead us to cross-examine our- 
selves and to test our own thinking. 

This is education. And in this sense it may be said w’ithout qualifi- 
cation that onlv adults can become educated. The young man or 
woman fresh from school or college does not know that he docs not 
know. How could he? Has he not spent ten or fifteen years doing 
nothing }).it k.uning? Has he not had the benefit of the best schools, 
tlie l)(‘st l(\ic)iers — c\'eii, for argument’s sake, the best books? If there 
w(‘re an) tiling important to teach him, would not a first-class school 
svsliau have found it out “by this time”? The older person cannot 
rt'sist smiling — nor can tlie young man himself ten or twenty years 
aftm-ward. 

Here is the paradox of our existence. The soil wdiich education 
rcHjuircs — matin itv — is never ready for it. To be mature is to have 
finished growtli; a mature apple is a ripe apple. Its maturity lasts, so 
to sav, for a moment. Before* that riiointmt it was green; alter that 
moment it liegins to die. \\lien does a human being reach that 
peilec't and e\anesceiit stah* of his development? 

Th(‘ mature man is one, strictly, xvho has as lU'arly as possible 
become ripe, bis adult potimtialities killy de\ eloped. But some iii(*n 
are cut off at eighty or ninety by physical death while they arc still 
maturing. The growth of a Sophocles or a Holmes, who are still at 
work when the end comes, is far from finished wdien death inter- 
rupts it. The man wdio slops growing intellectually and spiritualK at 
thirty or forty is as inatiin' as he wall ever be, how^ever long he li\ os. 
But he has not really growai up, for he is satisfied wath less than he 
might liave. We spend oiii* adult lives, then, approaching maturity. 
We never reach it. Stiietly speaking, the mature man lias never 
existed. 

“It is better/’ sa>'s John Stuart Mill, “to lie a human being dis- 
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satisfied than a pig satisfied . . . And if the fool, or the pig, arc of 
a different opinion, it is because they only know their own side of 
tlie question. The other party to the comparison knows both sides.” 

It may be objected. Mill goes on, “that many who begin with 
youthful enthusiasm for everything noble, as they advance in years 
sink into indolence and selfishness. But I do not believe that those 
who undergo this very common change, voluntarily choose the lower 
description of pleasures in preference to the highc'r. I believe that 
before they devote themselves exclusively to the one, they have al- 
ready become incapable of the other. Capacity for the nold(T feel- 
ings is in most nature s a very tender plant, easily killed, not only by 
hostile influences, but by mere want of sustenance: and in the majt)r- 
ity of young persons it speedily dies away if the occupations to wfiich 
their position in life has devoted them, and the society into whicli it 
has thrown them, are not favourable to keeping that higher capacity 
in exercise” ( Utilitarianism, in GBWW, Vol. 43, p. 449e-d ) . The dis- 
satisfied man, in other words, is the one wlio is c ontinuously matur- 
ing. He has embarked on a journey without an (*nd. 

We never fully grow up, but we must continue to try to. Hie 
earlier the habit of reading good books is formed, the sooner it be- 
comes habitual. It enables us evem in youth, and all the' more so as 
we go on in years, to be at home in the world of clc^ar thinking and 
exalted imagination. A schooled and skilled people is a fn'e people 
in the fullest sense only when it is a thinking people. The soei(’ti('s 
of the West, America above all, arc not distinctively contcMiiplative; 
they are societies of great action whose triumphs of discoyer\ , inven- 
tion, and production have changed the face of the earth. Now tliey 
must turn, not to the moon, but to themselves, to make of life a lic h 
experience and of the world a livable place. If anything is clear to 
us today, it is that the rising generation will have to think, and to 
think hard and straight. 

Neither the random romping of a child, nor the porcine satisfac- 
tion of a pig, nor yet the dreadful memotony of an empty adulthood 
will serve ourselves or the family of man. What will serve^ both is the 
constant employment of our highest faculties, at once assuaging and 
aggravating the divine discontent of the thinkc'r. So far may human 
happiness extend over the whole of a long life. This set is pul:)lished 
with the faith that all human beings, of whatever age, can achieve 
tirat happiness, and in the hope that they will. 
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1 V s Us naiiH' tins e;nicl(‘ lo th(' coniciits of (Malnrai/ to the 

C^K’df Books is based on tli<‘ Si/ntopu on, which comprisc's Volumes 

2 and 3 ol CwvY// Books of the \V(\sicrn World. 

Sifufopiro}} s(‘r\('s tlu' reader ol lh(' (beat Books in a iimnber 
ol \\a\s. Il contains 102 essa\s introdncini^ the r(‘ad(T to the gr(‘at 
ide.is «is llu'^-e ar(‘ disenssc'd in the (bcMt Hooks. It contains lists of ad- 
dilioiivd readin<j!;s on each of th(‘ 102 threat ideas. It ])rovid(‘s the 
r(‘ad(a’ with iis(‘lnl biblio^raphie.il inloiination. But what it does 
piincipalK is lo enable him, on an\’ sulijcaU of special interest, to 
r(‘ad in the (bcMt Books in a way that iclates w'liat various authors 
haxe to sav on that siibjc'ct. This mode* ol lY'adine; is quite diflerent 
from rc'adimi; a sine;l(' book tJtron<^J), \\'ithont the S?/?Uop/ron, it 
would be im|)ossibl(‘ lor th<' indixidual to do this kind ol SAutopical 
rtMclimj;, lor iinh'ss he had already read thromjjh the wTole set, not 
onc(^ but man\ times, h(' could not e\(m b('e;in to assemble all the 
r('lat(*d passages in the (beat Books on a particular topic. 

1 he SMito|ncal Cbiide to ilalrn'dij to the Clrrat Books is a similar 
dc\ ic(\ ('iiabling the reader to do another kind of s\ ntopieal reading. 
For an\ particular sc’k'ction in this set which happens to interest the 
indi\'idual reader, the SMitopical Cbiide directs him to other related 
sel(‘elions in (bittwvaN’; it recommends the reading ot related sections 
or passages in Great Books of the Western World; and it relates all 
these selections in Ckil(‘W’av and passages in Cbeat Books to the great 
ideas, or, more striellv, to certain topics under tlu' great ideas w hich 
liappen to be major themes in tin' particular selection with which 
the reader began. 

Th(* Svntopieal Cbiide tlms provides directions for reading in this 
set of books before one has read the w hole set through. It does more 
than that lor the person who also has Great Books of the Western 
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World on his shelves. It helps him to go from t‘ach si'leclioii in C-ate- 
vvay to the most germane of related passage's in Great Hooks. 

Anyone who examines the Syntopical Guide will qniekl) se'e wliy 
this set is a gateway to the great hooks; anyone wlio uses tlu‘ Syntopi- 
cal Guide will have opened the gates for himself. It is the key — and 
one that is (juite easy to turn. 

In Section I of the Introdiu'tion, on wavs of reading, some lules 
are recommended. It is there suggested that tlie active reading of a 
woik requires us to ask — and try to ans\v('r — four qiu'stions about 
it: (1) What is the j'ioce about? What is it trv ing to sav ^ i 2) How 
does it sav what it is trying to sav? (3) Is it tiue in wliolt' or part? 
What reasons do we have for disagreeing with it? (4) What of it? 
What meaning do('s it have lor us? (See jiagc' iq, aluiveJ In addi- 
tion, a w'hole series of rules are proposed for reading an\' piec^e of 
literature', whether narrative or expositc'irv, in a nuinlx'r ol wavs-- 
analytically, interpretativeK, and critically. (See* p[). 2 ^- 29 , abovae) 
All these niles or rec*oinmendations s(‘r\(' the' result r wt ll when his 
aim is to read one book or one [)i(‘ce of w 1 it ing as tlu iron glib as pos- 
sible — Init htf itself and in isolation fnnn other Jjooks or jiieces of 
iirilin^^. The good reader, however, usual!) has ritu* fuither (jiu'stion 
in mind, a (juestion which goes beyond tlu' four C|nesti()ns proposed 
in tlu' Introduction. He asks hiinscH how llu' parlienhn pit'c^e lliat 
he is reading is relatc'd to other ])iec-f's of wiiting. Or, to put tlu' 
question another wav, he wants to know what otla r pi(‘ces (»f waiting 
deal with the same general themes — tlu'mes vvliich aie (‘(Uitial in tlie 
piece he is reading now^ 

The Stjntopiral Guide anstvers this (piesfion for him, at h^ast so 
far as tu o Jarae sets of hooks are co)U'erur(l, comj}risiu(i in all more 
than six htindvf'd trojks. The rules proposed cadier g/i ( the nuider 
(guidance on how to read a sinf!^le work, irlui'eas the Stpiloi)iral 
Guide shows him how to read not just one hut two lar^e collections 
of works. 

To do this, tiu' Svntopiea! Guide has lu'cn organiz(*d in tiu' follow- 
ing manner. It lists in alphah(*tieal ord('r each of the authors who 
has one or more wTitings in Gateway. It thus providers au alplialx'ti- 
eal index, hv authors' names, to tlu* contc'nts of this set. (I'lu* end- 
papers, to be found in each volume of tlu* s('t, indic .ile the conlc'uts 
of the several volumes by listing tlui nanu's of tlic' authors in the 
order in which llu'y appear iji that volume.) 
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11k‘ aiitliois’ names constitute what 'we shall call the mam entrii^s 
in the Svntopical Giiich^ Theie aie 133 of th(*m The operatuf" units 
ol the (hiich* aie moii* numeious, foi th("v aie constituted b) the oik* 
or inoie woiks of (\u h aiithoi inchuh^d m this set 

For e\amj)le, in tin case of Clnnles Daiwm, one selection — his 
AufoJ)iof!^7a])hy — constitulc^s the s>ntopical unit. In tfie case of 
Ralph \\ald() IsiiK ison, tluue aie font such units, i r , one loi < ar li ol 
th(‘ foul ol his (ssa\s mcludcHl m this se^t I lioicau, Nafutc, Sdf- 
Rrlunu c and Afrniaii^tu^ or tlir Skeptu In the' case ol l)a\id 
Ifumr, the u‘ also happen to be loin units, but one of these units 
coni[)nses thiee‘ e‘ssa) s vc’iuli aie t^ioiiped tea^'llui la cause then ill 
deal with tlu^ same j il theunen, thus hene the lour s\ ntf^pie il 
units aie as follows ^ 1 ' (>/ llir Sfdiuhnd of fastr (2) ()/ ll( fiu( - 
nu in flic A//s, (3) Of Motid/, Of the Bahru e of Tiada, anel Of 
r(n(‘s, ( 1) (Y the ^hidu of Ihsfon/ Wlicrevei two oi inme selec- 
tions, whetlau sini^K oi ^roupeal constitute ehstmet svntopic il units 
ni di‘i a m un entr\ iie , ipaitieiilu uiil>oi ), the units aie jdieidm 
an e)?(!( I tliat cone sponels to tlie oielei m whic li the stweial se le ctions 
appeMi m the \i)]nni(’s of this mI 

S(» much toi the‘ o\ei all stincture* eif the S\ ntopa al Ciinh* — its 
1 ) ) in on e ntnes < one' loi ( le h uithoi ) and the one oi nioie nt tpi- 
cal iinit^ uneh^r each ol these Now le't us turn to the* stiucture eit the 
sMitojJU il units, of winch the*ie aie 211 Fae h ol these is duideel 
into tlnei piincijial p.nts The* fiist |')ait caiiic's the* he uliie^ si e.- 
(.isiin lu \isi\e s IN nn ^titilopuon the ^e e ond jiait the h( iihne 
in i MID \T iiTOHs wn ^^()n^s in (.null lUroks of ilu R e stun W odd 
llie* thn d p n t, the' he .ichne ill Min \i i lions \Nn w e)nKs in Gat u n/ 
to the Gnat Books In L(*itain instaneew, then* is a fouith lieachne; 
which usu ill\ consists ol a ndc'ienee ti^ othe i woiks In the autlioi i i 
(jiiestion whe'u ihc'se aie me ludc'd in (wee// Bo(^ks ()f the \\ e ni 
World I\ir (*\ unple, m the v .ise of 13 uw m, this lorn th headine; u ads 
“Ih)r eithei wenks b\ Daiwin in Great Books of the W(st( in odd 
s(*e* Veil 19' \nd whe n a sc'lc'ction m Cat(*wa\ deals with an anlhoi 
in Cn*at books, this fourth hc*admg lefeus to the woiks of the latter 
For example*, m the* case of \l.icaula\\ e ssa\ on Machia\oih the 
fouith lii'aclmg i(*acls ‘‘Foi Machia\elh\ 7 he Piinre in Great B(u>ks 
of the W( stern World, see* \'ol 23, page's 3--37 ” 

The fouith heading nee'ds no fiiitlu'r explanation, but some'thmg 
inoie must be said about the* thu'e piincipal he adings of each s\ ntopi- 
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cal unit. Let us take these up in the order in which they occur. 

(1) si’(;(;ESii'n iiEvnixos in tuk Si/ntopircui. Here iIk' subordinate 
entries consist of the names of one or more ol the great id('as, eon- 
eerning each of which there is a separate cha])t(‘r in llu' StpKopiron, 
The great ideas referred to are listeil in the alpliabetical ouha' in 
which the\ appt'ar in tlie St/utopicou. In ever^ cas(\ tlu' ii’liaiaice to 
a great idea is followed hv the citation ol tlie volume and page’s in 
the St/utoj)icon where that gieat ich’a is treated. 

For exaniph', an entr\’ ma\^ rc'ad as lollows: ‘'Cl\ST(^\l AND 
CONVFNTtOX, \ol. 2, pages 26S-2(So. ’ d’his sends the reach'r to 
\'olume 2 in Great Books of the WVs/rrn \\'oil(L wheic’ on page’s 
268-28.3 he will find the whole chapte’i* on (T’S'kOM AND (ON- 
\'ENT10N. Dr th(’ entrv mav' read as lollows: “W ISDOM, \'ol. .8, 
pages 1 102-1117.’ This sends the’ u’ader to \ Olume 8 in ('^jcuf Books 
of the \Vcst(Tn World and to the pages when’ he will lind the chap- 
ter on WTSDOM. 

The opening section in (‘ach ehaptc’r of the* Stpitopicou consists of 
an essav on the great idea that is tiu’ sulijeet ol that c!ia])tei, giving 
an account of its meanings, its d(‘\ elopment, and the major issue's or 
problems that have’ been disc’ussed. It is stioti^li/ r( t oaittif uded fi^ 
the user of the Stpitopieal Guide teho (dso oirus a Svnlopieon tJiut 
he read the essai/s on lehatei cr ideas are cited utuh r the fust head- 
fng in the si/ntopical unit u ith tehic h he ha])pens to be dealing. 

In most case’s, I)ut not alwavs, the citation ol a chapte’r in llu' 
Stjtitoj)i('()n is followed bv rc'h’rence’ to one or more’ topic’s that are 
(‘s])eciallv' ol interc’st to the* leadea* in c'oime’ction with llie' woik in 
(hitc’way under considc’ration. For c’xample’, in tlie case' e)l Daiwin’s 
Autol)io(^raf)htp the user of the Sviitopic’al (imde will tiiid a refer- 
ence that runs as follows: 

EVOLUTION, \ ol. 2. page*s 431-467, esju-eially 

Topic 3: dhe tlu’orv ol evolution: the oiigin of nc’W spc'cie's 
fiom a cojiimon ancestiy 

IJe will also find a rc’fe’iencc* wliicli involves twa> or more* topics, as 
follcws: 

SCIIsNCts. Vol. 3, page*s 682-70.3, espeei.illy 

4opie 2/r. 41 k- cemiparison e)f scie*ne<‘ with poetry and history 
Topic .3c;: 4 he rolcj of experie-ncee. ohse'i vation and (-xpe’nme'nt 
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Tlio one or more topies rc'ferred to in eacli case will be found in 
that section of a Sijnfopirori chapter wliicli is called "'OUTLINE OF 
TOEIOS. ' "J'liis alwa^'s iniinc'dialelv follows the essay with which 
the (‘hapter optais. It in turn is ininK'diatelv followed hy a section 
call(‘d "RF.FEHENCES'' Here th(‘ owikt of the Sipitopicon will 
again find the ]:)ai ticiilar topics to which he has been referred, hut 
now under (‘ach iopic' arc' listed refc'rc'iicc'S to the relevant passages 
in Orcdi Books of the \Vrst('rti World. Hence he can look up for him- 
S(‘1F passage's in Cic'at Hooks that are rc'lated to the sc'lection in 
(hitc'way in which hc' happcnis to hc‘ interested; and he can do this 
in the light ol tlu' lo])ie under which thc'sc* passages are assembled. 

Idle readc'r of Catewax who doc's not own a Synlopiron cannot, of 
course', make’ the afeii e'lne'iit ieine'd use* of these' refe'rencc's to tlie 
great ideas and topics nndc'r them; hut he she:)nld ne^t therefore dis- 
miss tlie'in c'litirc'lv. The‘\' ha\e c'onsidc'i able' significanc'c for him, in- 
asmuch as indicate' the' principal tla'inc's or suhjc'cts being 

discaissed or trc'ale'd in the (kitc’wax sele'ction under cernsideration. 
In addition, thex control the' c*e)ntcnt eil the* ne'xt txx’o parts of the 
sxntoj)i(cd unit xvitli xnIucIi he* is xvenking. The re lated authors eir 
works in (ocat Books of ihc Western Woild or in Catewaij to the 
Oreat Books aie' re'late*d tei the Gatc'xxax selection uneh'r considera- 
tion jrre'ciselx be'cause' thc'x are rch'xant to the same gc'neral themes 
or sub|e*e‘ts — those' indicate*d bx the ieh'as and topics cited under the 
first j^iincipal ht'ading of each sxntopical unit. 

(2) nri MFi) Ai moHs wn xxohks in (Ireat lU^oks of the Western 
World. He*r(' the' suboidmate c'ntric's consist of references to authors 
in the' (heat Heioks se't, hste*d in the erider in xxhie'h tluw ajipear in 
that sc't, acc'ording to xolume nuinbc'r and pages. In addition to 
gix’ing the numbc'r of the' xadumc* in xxhich the author appears, the 
relerence alxxax's gixc's the title of the xxork bv the author xxho is 
being re'fe'iTC'd to. Some'limcs the' xxhole xxork is cited, but more fre- 
cpientlx' the re'le'ie'nce is to a rc'latix elx’ short ])assage or series of pas- 
sage's. Where the xx ork as a xvhole' is cited, the rcfc'renc c' is simplx' to 
the' page numbers; but xxheie a short passage is cited, the rc'fcrcnce 
xx'ill sometinu's gixe tlu’ part of the xx'ork from xvhieh it is takc'ii as 
well as the page numliers. The following examples represent five dif- 
ferent txpical stxle's of re'lerence; 

(i) ShakesjH'are', Vol. 20, Romeo ami Juliet, page's 285-319 
(xvhieh is a rcte'ie'iue to the' xvhole play) 
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(ii) Plato, Vol. 7, Apolo^tj, pages 2 ()H-l!(H) 

(which is a reference to a short passage in tin’s dialogue) 

(iii) .\ristotle, Vol. 9, Et1iics\ Bk. IV, C'haps. 2-4, pages 36H-o72 

(which is also a reference to a short j)assag(\ hut (his time oiic 
that cites the part of Aristotle’s FJfiics fioni whic'li tin* passagt' is 
tak(‘n as well as the pages in Vol. 9 of Great Ih^oks of the West- 
ern World where the passage can he fojind) 

(iv) Kant, Vol. 42, Crituptc oj Pure Rcasme pages 32-.3r), 41-^14 

(which is like the reference to Plato above, excerpt that it cites 
more than (*ne passage in Kant’s work, tor which it gives siinj^ly 
the page numbers) 

(v) Lucretius, \'ol. 12, On the Nature of Thiii^s^s, Bk. 1, pages 8-12; Bk. II, 
pages 21-26 

(which is like the reference to Aristotle above, except that it 
cites more than one passage in Lucretius’ work, for which it 
giv'es not (mlv the page numbers but also tin.' ])art ol the work 
from which it is taken ) 

(3) iiEi-ATED AUTHons AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Gicat Books. 
Here the subordinate entries consist of rcdmcMiees to autbois in tin' 
Gateway set, listed in alphabetical order — tlu* onh'r in whieli {hoy 
appear in the Syntopical Guide*. As eontrast<'d wu'th the lehutMict's 
afiove to related authors in the Great Books set, most of which cite 
relatively short passages rather than w hole w^orks, the rehuencis to 
related authors in the Gateway set alwax s cite th(‘ w'hoh' sele c tion as 
it appears in Gatew^ay; and tin* reference alw avs gives the* nuiub(‘r of 
the volume in Gateway and the pages where' that sedection oectirs. 
One example will suffice to explain all the entries unch i the* third 
principal lieading of any syntopical unit; "Darwin, Atiloljio^raphij, 
Vol. 8, pages 47-93” sends the reader to Volume' S in this set and to 
pages 47-93 where he wall find Darwins Autohi()^raj)hij. 

The reader of Gateway w4io also owns Great Books will be able to 
make use of the references given under the first and second he adings. 
For him, the second heading supplements the first in the following 
fashion. 

Tlie references given und(*r the second hc'ading recommend works 
or passages in the Great Books set which, in the judgnu'iit of thc^ 
editors, are most germane to the selection in Gateway under eon- 
sidf'ratioii; i.e., they are works or passages which are most relc'vant to 
the ideas or topics treated in that Gatew'ay selection. Under the first 
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lit'adinjL?, thoso saira^ ideas or topics arc cited. If the reader, by 
making us(j of llie Syntopieon, were to look up all the passages iu the 
(heat Books cited under tlie ideas and topics mentioned, he would 
have und(*itaken the fullest possible exploration of related passages, 
and he woiild necessarily hav^e found passages valuing widely in 
dc'gree of relevance, not just the ones that are most germane. 

Tlius the enlrit^s uiidcT the first h(‘ading jirovide the reader with a 
way of making the lullc^st possible c'xploration of related passages in 
tlu* (h‘eat Books si't, wliert'as the entries undcT the second Invading 
enable him to confine liimst'lf to th(‘ most relevant of reflated passages, 
sele cted by the editors. Tin* laltc'r entries are clearly not meant to he 
('\haMstiv(\ The reader w'ho waslic'S to make a more exhaustive ex- 
ploration of related passage's in (Jreat Books can do so bv \ising the 
Sijnff)])icon with the guidance* of the entries under the first lieading. 

So miu'li for tlie reader who owns })otli sets. We have alreadv 
])oiiited out the significaiK‘C‘ of the* first heading for the reader who 
liaN onb iUif('trat/ lo the (li(‘at Books (sec* ])age 113, al)oveb For 
such a n'adc'r, tiu' second h(\ading has otiIv the minimum utililv of 
(‘ailing to his attontion, for latc'r studv, relatt'd authois and works in 
( hc‘at Boobs. So far as his fuillier svntojneal reading is coneern(‘cL it is 
tIu* ('nlri('s under tIu' third hc'ading whi(‘h are of maximum utilitv for 
In'in at once; for, bv using them, he can tuni from the sedection in 
(hitcAvav that he* is rc'ading to other redated selections in this set. 

A svTitopieal reading of the contents (T Gat('wa\ is, of eoiirs(\ not 
the onl\ wav to read this s(*t. Another waw which manv Haulers may 
pr(‘h*r, is suggested elsc'wlu'u' — dipping in li(*re and there, aec'orcling 
lo nTU‘’s individual taste or hnu'V (see page 5, aluiveV Tlic're is still 
aiiotlu'!' wav of u'ading tIu' materials lierc' contained: .Start with tlie 
('asi(‘st or most la'adabh' selections and go on, in progressive stages 
of r(‘:iding, to mor(‘ and more difficult one's. 

For those who wish to proceed in this latter fashion, tlie Plan of 
Cnadc'd Beading ( sc't foilh in Appc'iidix A, which follows the Svn- 
toj)ieal Guide) lists the sc'lections in Gateway in an ordc'r that 
roiighlv^ ('oiT('S])()nds to ascending grades of diflienltv. This Plan 
enaliles tlie indiv idual to juirsue an organi/ed conrs(' of readings in 
tills S('t. 

It difb'rs from the Syntopieal Guide in that it reeonimt'iids the 
reading of whole* works, one alter anotluT, tcifhout regard to their 
special relevance* lo one anolli(*r (thongli th(* Plan does group the 
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readings in Gateway according to the tvpe of literature to wliich llu'y 
belong); whereas, in contrast, tlie Syntopical Guide reccnninends 
the reading of related works without record to their levtd of dilR- 
ciilty. But in another respect the Plan of (haded Beading resembles 
the Syntopical Cinide — at least for readers who own Great Books of 
the Western World as w’ell as Gateway to the Great Books; for just 
as the S\ntopical Guide sc*r\es as a biidge from ofU' set to the other, 
so ill its own way does the Plan of Graded Beading. The Plan, at 
each level of difRcnlt\ , lists not only selections from (hitewav but also 
selections from Great Books of comparable* diffienlty. (St'c the ex- 
planatory note which aceennpanies the iMan of Gradcal Beading, 
PP- 3.S^^353' below.) Thus the Plan of Chaded Heading, like iIk* Syn- 
topical Giiide, giies reality io the title of this set, by showing tlie 
reader how he can use it, if he will, as a gat(*w ay to the great books. 


HENRY ADAMS, 1838-1918 
“The United States in iSoo” 

from History of the Gnited States of America 
Vol. 6, pages 322^359 

SUCCKSTTCD READINGS IN THE SyntOpiCOn 

DEMOCRACY, \o\. 2, pages 303-322, especially 

Topic 2: The derc^gation of tleiuoeiacv : the* anarchic tendency 
of fre<‘doin and e(|ua]itv 
LABOR, Vol. 2, pagr*s 921-910, (*spe( iallv 

Topic If: The relation of (‘cononiic to political fret'dom: 
economic deniocrac'v 

LIBERTY, V(d. 2, pages 901-1012, esp(*cially 

Topic 6 ( 1 : Th(? liistorical signjficanc(‘ of frecvlom: stages 

in thf' n‘ali7ation of frc(‘df)in; the beginning and end 
of the historical process 
PROGRESS, Vol. 3, pages 437—153, €*.s[K*cially 

Topic 1: The idea of progress in tla^ [ihilosophy of history 
Topic 6; Int(41ectnal or cnltural progress: its sources 
and impediments 

STATE, Vol. 3, pages 820-865, especially 

Topic 4; Hie physical foundations of society: the geographical 
and bitilogieal conrlitions of the .state 
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ADAMS, St. Thomas Aquinas 

continued 

Topic 6b: The distinction between the will's fn^edom 
of exercise and the will’s frt'edoin of cdu^ic'c 

REiAiri) \u'nioRs AND WORKS IN Grctit Books of the Western World 

Aquinas, Vol. 19, Sumina Throlo^ica, First Part, Q 1*11, pa^es 8-50 
Dante, Vol. 21, Divine Comedt/, Paradise, C'anto [, pages 106-107; 

Cantos X-XIT, pages 121-J25; Canto XXXIII, pages bYi-loT 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Apo/ogy for Rairnond dc Sebonde, pages 
208-29-1 

Descartes, \'ol. 31, Meditation III. pages 81-89 
Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part I, pages 355-372 
Pascal, \'oI. 33, Peris('es, Sect. IV, pages 217-218; Sec t. Vll, page 
256; Sect. VlIT, page 272 

Locke, Vol. 35, Essai/ Concernin<^ tinman Understand int^^ Hk. 11, 
Chap. XXI, pages IS^MSI: Chap. XXIII, pages 20 > 212 
Ilume, Vol. 35, Enquirt/ Ce/irerning Human UmU rstandini^, 

Sect, XL pages 497-503 

Fn^iid. Vol. 54, Sine Inimductory Jx'cturcs on Psycho Analysis, 
Lecture 35, pagers 873- 8S4 

HI lATI'.D KCTIIORS AND \S'ORKS IN GafCtCat/ tO thc (Ircat BxH)ks 

("liilord, Kthi('s of Belief, Voi. 10, pag< s 16-56 
Eli(»t, T. S., Dante, Vol. 5, pages 371-403 
Emerson, Nature, Vol. 10, pages 512-521 
Flaiilx'rt, Legend of St. Jidiun thc Uospiiallcr, Vol. 3, pages 
371-392 

Mill, |. S., Nature, Vol 10, pages 477 -508 

Singer, Spinoza of Market Street, \5)]. 3, pagt's 466-'t80 

To!stf)v, Three Hermits', Vol. 3. pages 700-706 

For A(jnin<is’ Sumrna Theoloydea in Great thanks of the Wcsteiii World, 
see \54s. 19-20 


SIIKRWOOD ANDERSON, 1876-1941 

Vm a Fool 

\7)l. 2, pages 511-520 

srca.ES'ju) headinc.s in tiii: Syntopicon 

erSTOM AND C:0\VEN3’I0N, Vol. 2, pages 268 -285, (‘specially 
3'opic 5b: Tin.* (‘ffeet oi custom on the training and eliaiaeU'r 
of men 
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Topic 7d. I'lio influence ot custom on the liberty 
of ihe ludividual 

DIsSIllI^', Vol 2 p s 323-34 1 especially 

I opic 2h 3 h(‘ objects of desire the good .mel the ph isaut 
dopic 2e Desire as a cause eif action motivation or purpose, 
veilnntai in<‘ss 

HArPINKSS Vol 2, pages 6S-4-710, espeeiallv 

Topic 2b (5). 3 he impeirt.incc of liiendship and love 
for happiness 

3bL ni Vol 3 ]X»ges^il5 33S, e*spe cicdlv 

3 o])K hr 3 I nth in re lalion to lo\ e and tiicndship the pleasant 
and iIh unple asant truth 

nil Min \i iiioiis \Nn \\oi*ks in Gtidt 1y(U)ks of thr We s/e in World 

Pi lit) \ oI 7 S ftnpo f t/n [1 igi s 16]-Ih2 

Monlaigiie \ ol 2^^ (^f ilir 1 u jiige s 322-324 

SluiDspi ire \ ol 2h Much \e/o \houl \othin(j, page s 503-331, 

' 1 . f ik( If p ie< s 307 020 

Pascal \ol 33 Puisn s ^ect II pagesP)l-P)2 
Mebillc \(1 4S Muhy]^j(k Chap 10 jMgc s 30 33 

un siin \\ iiieiHs \m> m onKs in CTa/e mu to tiu GufitBoiks 

\nf)nMnoiis \u< a s u uud \ho] //e \ ol 2 p igt s 323- 331 
\pnle ms ( nj>id and P>\c1k \ ol 3 pages 137 212 
Ihil/ae /V/ss/on in tlu I)( \( tt \ ol 3 jMg< s 130 147 
jhium {.(niliUKOi fiiun ^an 1 lujuisio \ ol s p.igi s 102 123 
( oni ul ) I) itl I \ ol 2 p ige s 210 2 30 
Dostoes'^ks \\ liiU \ijit \ ol 3 piges 270 319 
I hot (. JiflidXdl \(‘l 3 pigesl37 193 
Cialss\oiih\ [kc \ ol 3 j)iges 32 3—107 

Phil lie h ( )l Biishfuhu ss \ ol 7 p igc s 97 10) 

Inigcnes LuslIoK 3 ol 3 pages 217 271 


A NOW MOOS, c. only i3tli coitiiry 

Aucassin ami Nirolctte 

\ ol 2, page's 52d-331 

SM.e I sii 1) in sniNCA i\ nn ^i/ntopu on 

EIldlM J3, \e>l 2 pages 437 430 especialh 

Topic Ul. The' eUimts ol lleaM'u and Hell eseilastmg hie 
and (h <ilh 
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A N () N Y M O U S , Aurassin and Mrolrlla 

confinucd 

Topic 5: I’hc knowledge and iinagerv t)l eternity 
LC)\ Iv \\)1. 2, pagi's l().’)l-l()S2, <\spt'c‘iallv 

T(^pic Ir: '1 Ik^ intensify and powia* ot lovi': its iiKic'asi' 

or d('ert‘asi\ its eonsinielive (^r destnuti\e loier 
Topic 2e: Uoniiintie, elii\ all ie, and com I Iv lose: tlKMtk'ali/alion 
and snpu'inaes' ot tlie l)( lovt‘d 
POETRY, V(d. :k pages 4(H)-4U), cspeeiallv 

14)pic* 1: 4 lie nature ol po( tr\ : its distinction from ollu'r aits 
4\)pie (v/; 4'lie (’\piession (4 (‘motion in [lO'cliv 
To[)ie 111: Spc't taele and song in diama 

RF.nAiKn AiTHOHs AM) w()i‘KS i\ Clruit Boi^ks i^l die Wrsltin \\'(}d(l ** 

Plotinus. Vol. IT, I'lnrd Ewicad, S(‘\eiilli 4ia('lat(\ pages L4) 12.'] 
Dante, \'oI. 21, nivnic Conndij, Paiadist'. (auito Jl, i>age 104 
and jniss’nn 

(diaucer, \'ol. 22, Troihts and C'rcssida, Bk If, pag<‘ 41 
and juissiiu 

vShakes[)<Mr(', \’o]. 20, RmiK^o (uid JuIk f, pages 2S‘‘) '^>10 
Milton, \ ol. 2)2, Fscihii I .\ \ \\ 1 1 , pag(‘ S<S, I'liuidisc I o.s/, Bk III. 
pages I4i I.")!) 

Rrx.vn:r) auihoics am) wokks i\ Cnfcirnii fo the iltidf Hook'i 

Anderson, fin a I'ool. \'ol. 2, pagi’s .4 1 1 .“20 
Apnieiiis, ‘T.'iipid and I\\elit\ \ Ol. pages 107 212 

Bacon, ('/ LjOVc, \'o1. 10, |)ages -kTl .m2 
Bnnin, (Mcntli man fiom San k fain i\i (>, \'ol. .4, j)agv s 120 12) 
Clukliov, Dadinii, Vol. .3, pages 1.32 1()2, (.In /o/ ihi liaid, \ ol. 4, 
pages 240-204 

DoshuAskv, W liifi’ \'ol. 3. pages 270 310 

FlanfK'it, Iji^ind of St. Julian tha llosjalaUi i , \ ol. j)agi‘s 
371 -'302 

(ialswortliy, Apjilr-Trf r, Vol 3, j)ages 32-3 307 
Flawtluane, nn’s />m/g///M, \'ol. ] pages 12S 1.72 

Ha/lilt, (hi the EccUnn of Inunortahtij in )outli, Vol. 10, page's 
o(Cy rjTii) 

Sc liiller, ()n Simple and Scnthnmital For trip Vol. 5, pag(‘S 
17.7-211 

Turgenev, First Lot (\ V'ol. 3, pages 217 271 
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LUCIUS A P U L E I U S , fl. 2nd century a.d. 

‘ (Aipid and Psyclie ’ 

from 77/r CoUlrn Ass 
Vol. 3, pages J97-212 

SUCCLSIII) llEADINCS IN THE Sl/lltopirOJl 

JiF.AU'IT Vol. 2, pages J 12-125, especially 

Topic 3; Ht'auty in relation to desire and love, as object or cause 
Topic 4: HtMiitv and ugliness in relation to pleasure and pain 
C^On \ ol. 2, pag('s 543-601, iLspecially 

'roj)ic \(i: Tli(* nature^ and evistcTice of tbe gods 
'Ibpic Ic: Tli(‘ intervention of tlie gods in tlu^ affairs of men: 
tlu'ir judgment of tlu^ destTts of men 
l.OVdv Vol. 2, pages 1051-1082, esjit'cially 

3b|)ie Id: The objects of love: the good, the true, the beautiful; 
(iod, man, things 

Topic Ir: Tlu' intensity and power of lo\'e: its increase 

or d(CT(‘ase; its construct i\e or destructive force 

PEI Mil) M’inons AM) wt)PKs IN (Ircdf Books of the Wcsteri} World 

Plato, \'ol. 7, Crattjhis, page 103; Siimposhmi, pages 119-173 
\ irgil Vol. 13, Arnrid bk. IV, pages 17T-186 
Dante, \'ol. 21, Piviur ('oinedij, lie'll, (^anto V, pages 7-8 
('haiK cr, \'ol 22, Troll us and Cressida, pages 1-155 
Shakespt'are, Vol. 26, Homro and Jjdict, pagt‘s 285-319 
P'rtMid. \\)1. 54, On Sar( issisnt, pages 40T-406; The E^o 
and the Id, pages 708-712 

lU'.LATi 1) Ai^iiions AND WORKS IN Catcn dij to t})c Great Books 

Anderson, Vin a Fo(T Vol. 2, pages 511-520 
Auonx'mous, Aucassiti and Siroh ttc. Vol. 2, pages 523-551 
Bac'on, Of Beautip \\)1. 5, page 94; Of Love, Vol. 10, pages 
351 -.352 

Balzac, Vassion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 436—447 
Dostoc'vskv, White Si'^hts, Vol. 3, pages 276-319 
(hxlsworthv, Apple-Tree, Vol. 3, jiages 323 -^367 
Hawthorne, l\aj)paerinfs Dau<^hter, Vol. 3, pages 128-152 
Paler, “Art of Life,*’ Vol. 10, pages 258-261 
Turgi'iiev, First Lov(\ \’ol. 3, pages 217-271 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1822-1888 

The Study of Poetry 

Vol. 5, pages 19-41 

SUGCa-^TED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

POETRY, Vol. v3, pages 400-^119, especially 

Topic 2: The origin and development of poetry: the mat(TiaIs 
of myth and legend 

Topic 5h: Poetn' contrasted witli history and philosoj)hy: 

the dispraise and defense of the poi‘t 
Topic 8a{2): Poetic truth: verisimilitude or pKiusil)ilily; 

the possible, the probable, and the nec essary 
TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 915-938, especially 

Topic 4b: Truth in science and poetry: the truth oi fact 
and the tnith of fiction 

RELATED AUTHORS AND \voi\KS IN Grcat Bcwks of the Wcstciii World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poetics, pages 681-699 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Books, pages 199-2(K) 

Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote, First Part, Cdiap. 32, j)aui<‘S 
117-120; Chaos. 47-50, pages 184-194 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Lcarninfi^, Sevond H(jnk, [)ages 
, 38-39 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Part I, i)ages 42 -13 
Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jjones, Bk. 11, Chap. 1, pag(‘s 19 20; Bk. 

VII, Chap. 1, pages 121-123; Bk. VI 11, Chap. 1, j)agi‘s 
152-155; Bk. IX, Chap. 1, pages 189-191; Bk. X\\\ 

Chap. 1, pages 296-298; Bk. XVI, Chap. t5, pag('s 
34,5-548 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Jud^^ement, First Part, Sect. I, Bk. II, 
pages 532-337, especially 532, 535 
James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of PsijLhoUv^rj, Chap. XXI, pages 
641-(>13 

REI.ATED AmnoRS AND WORKS IN Gctewatj to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Beauty, Vol. 5, page 94; Of Truth, Vol. 10, pages 
346-347 

De Quincey, Literature of Knotviedge and Lileraturc of Power, 

Vol, 5, pages 358-.361 

Eliot, T. S., Dante, Vol. 5, pages 317-403; Tradition 
and the Individual Talent, pages 40-^1-411 
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Hazlitt, My First Acquaintance With Poets, Vol. 5, pages 
264-279; Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen, 
pages 284-295 

Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, Vol. 5, pages 316-3.53 
Lamb, Sanity of True Genius, Vol. 5, pages 308-310 
Mill, J. S., “Childhood and Youth/’ Vol. 6, pages 5-47 
Pater, “Art of Life,” Vol. 10, pages 258-261 
Sainte-Beuve, What Is a Classic?, Vol. 5, pages 65-75 
Santayana, Lucretius, Vol. 10, pages 365^90; Goethes Faust, 
pages 391-419 

Schiller, On Simple and Sentimental Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 
155-211 

Schopenhauer, On Style, Vol. 5, pages 124-136 
Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 
Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, Wo\, 5, pagt‘s 247-259 
Woolf, How Should One Read a Book?, Vol. 5, pages 5-14 

Sweetness and 

Vol. 5, p:v^(‘s 42-61 

sccc.ixs'j'i'i) iu:adin(;s in nir Synlopicon 

bLAUlY, Vol. 2, pages 112-125, especially 

Topic la: Tla' heaiitihil and the good; Ixauly as a kind 
of fitness or order 

PJIOCRESS, Vol. 3, pages 437-453, especially 

Topic lb: Optimism or meliorism; the doctrine of liiiman 
pei'fectibility 

Topic 6: Intellectual or C'ultural progress; its sources 
and impediments 

VIiri’UE AND MCE, Vol. 3, pages 975-1009, especi lly 

Topic 4J(4); The influence on moral character of poetiy, 
music, and other arts: the guidance of history 
and example 

ULXAii D AiM'iioas AND WORKS IN Grcot Books of tlic Wcstcm World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Symposium, pages 162-164 

C^ervanlcs, Vol. 29, Don (^}uixotc. First Part, Chap'J. 47-50, pages 
18'4-194 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, page's 1-101, passim 
Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. VII, Chap. 1, pages 121 -123 
Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discouisc on the C. gi/i of Inequality, First 
Part, page's 338-348 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Jud<^cmcnt, First Part, Sect. I, Bk. II, 
pages 520-523 
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ARNOLD, Sweetness and Light 

continued 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gutcway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Beauty, Vol. 5, page 94 
Chekhov, Darlitiff, Vol. 3, pages 452-462 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 404-411 

Epictetus, Enchiridion, Vol. 10, pages 2^36-254 

Erskine. Moral Ohlig^ation to Be Intcllip^cnt, Vol. 10, pages 5-13 

Guizot, “Civilization,** Vol. 6, pages 302-317 

Ilume, Of the Standard of Taste, Vol. 5, pages 103-119 

Pater, “Art of Life,’* Vol. 10, pages 258-261 

Ruskiri, Idealist* s Arraiffnment of the Age, Vf>l. 7, pages 126-136 

Sainte-Beuve, What Is a Classic?, Vol. 5, pages 65-75 

Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 

Tolstoy, What Men Live By, Vol. 3, pages 707-727 

Voltaire, “English Men and Ideas,” Vol. 7, pages 332--37S 

Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, Vol. 5, pages 247-259 


SIR FRANCIS BACON, 1561-1626 

Of Beauty 

Vol. 5, page 94 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE SyntopicOn 

BEAUTY, Vol. 2, pages 112-125, especially 

Topic la: Tlie beautiful and the good: beauty as a kind 
of fitness or order 

Topic Ic: The elements of beauty: unity, proportion, clarity 
TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 915-938, especially 

Topic Ic: The relation of tnith, goodness, and beauty 

RELATED ALTiHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of thc Wcstcm World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Phaedrus, pages 124-129 
Plotinus, Vol. 17, First Enncad, Sixth Tractate, pages 21-26 
Aquinas, Vol. 19, Suinma Theologica, First Part, Q 5, Art. 4, 
pages 2.5-26, Part I-II, Q 27, Art. 1, page 737 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensees, Sect. I, page 176 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Judgement, First Part, Sect. I, Bk. I, 
pages 476-495 
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RET^ATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to tlw Great Books 

Apiilciiis, “Cupid and Psyche,” Vol. 3, pages 197-212 
Arnold, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41; Sweetness and Light, 
pages 42-Gl 

Dc Quincey, On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth, Vol. 5, 
pages 362-366 

Fabre, Laboratory of the Open Fields, Vol. 8, pages 97-104 
IJiiine, Of the Standard of Taste, Vol. 5, pages 10.3-119 
Pater, “Art of Life,” Vol. 10, pages 258-261 
Schopenhauer, On the Comparative Place of Interest and Beauty 
in Works of Art, Vol. 5, pages 143-150 

Of Discourse 

Vol. 5, pages 95-96 

suggesti:d readincjs in hie Syntopicon 

DIALECTIC, Vol. 2, pages 34.5-.357, especially 

Tn|,; 3h(2): Idle t('chni(|ue of ejueslion and answer 

OPIXION, Vol 3, page's 3a3-.322, especially 

Topic 26*: Ih'asoning and argument cona'rning matters 
of opinion: comparison of demonstration 
and persuasion, principles and assumptions, axioms 
and postulates 

RHETORIC, Vol 3, pages 015-664, especially 

4'opic 2a: The devices of rhetoric: figures of speech; 

tilt* extension and contraction of discourse 

RELA'm:) Au^nioRs AM) WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol 7, Republic, Bks. \T-\TI, pages 383-^98 
Aiistotle, \'ol 8, Topics, 13k. VUl, pages 211-223; Vol 9, 

Rhetoric, 13k. I, Chaps. 1-2, pages 593-598; Bk. II, Chaps, 
18-26, pages 639-6x53 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of the Art of Confereticc, pages 446-4.57 
Bacon, Vol 30, Advancement of Learning, Second Book, pages 
62-69 

Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, On Liberty, Chap. 2, pages 274-293 

RELATED AuiiioRS AND WORKS IN Gatcwatj to thc Great Books 

Dewey, “Process of dliought,” Vol 10, pages 92-213 
Dickens, “Full and Faithful Report of thc Memorable Trial 
of Bardell Against Pickwick,” Vol 2, pages 391-448 
Kipling, MowgKs Brothers, Vol 2, pages 126-141 
Mill, J. S., “Childhood and Youth,” Vol 6, pages 5-47 
Tolstoy, Three Hermits, Vol. 3, pages 700-706 
Voltaire, “Philosophy of Common Sense,” Vol 10, pages 453-474 
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SIR FRANCIS BACON 

continued 

Of Studies 

Vol. 5, pages 97-98 

SUCGESTKD READINGS IN TIIE Stjntopicon 

EDUCATION, Vol. 2, pages 376-^399, especially 

Topic 5c: Tlie nature of learning: its several mochas 
MIND, Vol. 3, pages 171-203, especially 

Topic la{3): The functioning of intellect: the acts 

of understanding, judgment, and reasonir^g 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of tlw Wcstcni World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bks. Vl-VTI, pages 38,S-401 
Aquinas, Vol. 19, Sumna Theologica, First Part, Q 85, Art. l-Q 
87, Art. 3, pages 451-468 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Books, pages 194-200 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of I.carnin<i, First Book, pages 2~2S 
Desciirtes, Vol. 31, Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Kules 
VTII-XII, pages 12-25; Discourse on Method, Part 1, 
pages 42^4 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcivay fo thc Grco! Books 

De Quincey, Literature of Knowledf'e and Literature of Vower, 

Vol. 5, pages 358-361 

Erskine, Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent, Vol. 10, pages 5-13 
Franklin, Broposals Relating to the Kdueation of Youth 
in Pennsylvania, \"ol. 6, pages 536-542 
Mill, J. S., “Childhood and Youth,” Vol. 6, pages .5-47 
Sainte-Bcuve, What Is a Classic?, Vol. 5, pages 6.5-75 
SchopenhaiKT, On Some Forms of Literature, Vol. 5, pages 
137-142; 0/1 Education, Vol. 7, ])agc\s 197-203 
Tolstoy, Three Hermits, Vol. .3, pages 700-706 
Woolf, How Should One Read a Book?, Vol. 5, pag(‘s 5-14 

Of Youth and Age 

Vol. 7, pages 3-4 

SUGGIOSTtT) RE^SDINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

FAMILY, Vol. 2, pages 486-514, especially 
Topic 6c: The condition of immaturity 
Topic 6c: The initiation of children into adult lile 
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MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-^1, especially 

Topic 6c; The ages of man: infancy, youth, maturity, 
senescc'nce 

HI I.AIM) AO'UIOBS ANB woitKS IN Grcol BooLs of tkc Wf’stcrn World 

IMato, Vol. 7, Bcpuhlic, Bk. I, page 296; Bk. VI, page aSl; 

Bk. VII, page 401 

Aristotle, Vol. 8 , On ihc Soul, Bk. I, Chap. 4, page 63S; Vol. 9, 
Nicontachcan Elhirs, Bk. I, Chap. 4, page 340; Bk. VI, 

Chap. 8, page 391; Politics, Bk. VIT, Chap. 13, page S37; 

Bk. VIII, Chap. 7, page 5-18; Rhetoric, Bk. II, Chaps. 12-16, 
pages 636-638 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of A{i,e, pagrs 156-158; All Things Have Their 
Season, page 339; Vpon Some Verses of Virgil, pages 
4()r>-40S, 432-434 

Sluikespeare, Vol. 26, As You Like It, Act II, Score VII. pages 
607-609; Vol. 27, King Lear, pages 244-283, especially Act I, 
Seem* I, pages 244-247 

.Swift V ' 36, Cn//it cr’v7’rrtrc/s, Pait III, Chap. X, pages 127-129 
Hamilton, Madison, |av, Vol. 43, Federalist, No. 79, page 2T1 
Boswell, \'ol. 44, Life of Samuel Johnson, pages 126, 360, 381, 
407-408 

'l olsfox', Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 8, Chaps. II-IV, pages 
30.5-310; Bk. 13, Chap. XVTI, pag.'s .584-.585 
J.iuies \\'.. \'ol. 53, Principles of Psiichologij, Chap. XI, page 270; 
Chap. .\V, pagi' 409; Cluip. XXIV, pages 711-712 

IU.1 \ n 0 An lions and works jx Gatcicatj to the Grrut Books 

(a’eero. On Old Age, Vol. 10, pages 317-343 
(.'onrad. Youth, Vol. 2, pages 210-2.36 
(iaisworthy, Apple-Tree, i'ol. 3, pages 32.3-367 
lla/litt. On the Feeling of Immortaliti/ in Youth, Vol. 10, pages 
565-570 

Lamb, Dream Children, \’ol. 5, pages 301-3()7 

Mill, J. S., “Childhood and Youth.” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 

Plutarch, Of Bashfuluess, Vol. 7, pages 97-109; Contentment, 

Vol. 10, pages 264-281 

Singer, Spinoza of Markd Street, \'oI. 3, pages 466-480 
Swift, Resolutions When I Come to he Old, Vol. 7, page 32 
Tuigenev, First Lore, Vol. 3. pages 217-271 
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SIR FRANCIS BACON 

continued 

Of Parents and Child ren 
Of Marriage and Single Life 

Vol. 7, pages 5-8 

SUGGF^TED READINGS IN TIIE SytltopicOll 

FAMILY, Vol. 2, pages 486-514, especially 

Topic 4: The institution of mairiage: its nature aiul purpose 
Topic 4c: Matrimony and celibacy 
Topic 6: Parents and children: fatherhood, motherhood 
Topic 6a: The desire for offspring 

Topic 7c: Patterns of friendship in tlie family: man and wife; 

parents and children; brolhers and sisters 
Topic 8: Ilistorical obserxations on the institution of marriago 
and the family 

LOVE, Vol. 2, pages 1051-1082, especially 

Topic 2/;(4): Pattc^ms of lo\e and friendsliip in tlx* f.imily 
Topic 2d: Conjugal love: its sexual, frattanal, and lomciiilic 
components 

VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages 975-1009, csp('cially 
Topic 4d(l): The influence of parental authority 
on the formation of chaiac'tcr 

REFLATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Crcot Books of ihc Wcstcm Woild 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bk. V, pag(\s 361—365 

Aristotle, Wfl. 9, Nicornachcan Ethics, Bk. VIII, Chaps. 7-14, 

pages 410-416; Politics, Bk. VII, Chaps. 16-17, pages 53^1-512 

Chaucer, Vol. 22, Canterbury Tales, Wife of Ikilh s Prologue, 
pages 256-269; Merchant’s Prologue, page 318, Epilogiio 
to the Merchant's Tale, page 338 

Rabelais, Vol. 24, Garf^antua and Pantaf^riicl, Bk. I, Chaps. 

1-11, pages .V15; Bk. II, Chap. 8, pages 81-8^3; Bk. Ill, 

Chaps. 9-49, pages 144-223, Bk. IV, Chap. 9, pages 248-2,50 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of the Affection of Fathers to Their Children, 
pages 18-3-192; Upon Some Verses of Virgil, pages 406-434 

Shakespeare, Vol. 26, King Henry IV, First Part, Act HI, Scene II, 
pages 452-4.54; Vol. 27, King Lear, pagF^s 244-283 

Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chap. VI, 
pages 36-42 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 3, Chaps. I-VI, p.iges 
111-131; First Epilogue, Chaps. V-XVI, pages 650-674 
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Dostoevsky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Part I, Bk. I, pages 
1-1 1; Bk. II, Chap. 6, pages 32-37; Bk. Ill, Chap. 9, pages 
70-73; Part II, Bk. IV, Chap. 2, pages 88-90; Part III, Bk. 

VIII, Chap. 4, pages 206-209; Part IV, Bk. XI, Chaps. 7-8, 
pagi‘s 324-.336; Bk. XII, pages 348-401 
Freud, Vol. 54, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, 
Lecture 33, pagers 856-863 

RiXATEi) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Chekhov, Darling, Vf)l. 3, pages 452-462 
Dickens, ‘Tull and Faithful Report of the Memorable Trial 
of Bardell Against Pickwick,” Vol. 2, pages 391-448 
Dinesen, Sorrow-Acre, Vol. 3, pages 615-641 
Eliot, G., Lifted Veil, Vol. 3, pages 157-193 
Galsworthy, Apple-Tree, Vol. 3, pages 32^3-367 
Hawthorne, Rappacevus Daughter, Vol. 3, pages 128-152 
Lawrence, Rockitig-IIorse Winner, Vol. 3, pages 512-525 
Mill, J. S., “Childhood and Youth,” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 
Molier? Doctor in Spite of Himself, Vol. 4, pages 52-81 
Synge, Rulers to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342--352 
Turgenev, First Love, Vol. 3, pages 217-271 

Of Great Place 

Vol. 7, pages 9-1 1 

sucotsTcn RK\niN(.s IN Tin: Si/ntopiron 

HONOR, \’ol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 2: Honor and fame in the life of the individual 
Topic 2h: Honor as an ob]c*i.t of desire and as a tactcT in virtue 
and happiness 

Topic 3: Th(' social realization of honor and lame 
Topic 3b: The conditions of honor or fame and the causes 
oi dishonor or infainv 

Topic 5r/: Honor as a motivation of heroism 
STA'ris, Vol. 3, pages 826-865, cspec'iallv 

I’opic 8: The office's of state: the statesman, ling, or piince 
Topic 8b: llie cjualitit'S or virtues nece.ssary for the good 
statesman or king 

Topic 8r: The advantages and disadvantages of participation 
in political life 

VIRTUE AND VK:E, \ ol. 3, pages j 75-1009, especially 

Topic Id: The virtue's which constitute* the good or successful 
ruler: the vices associated with the possession 
of power 
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B A C O N , O/ Great Fhce 

continued 

RELATED AUTiioi\s AND WORKS IN Great Books of tlic W cstcm World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Seventh Letter, pages 800-814 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. IV, Chap. 4, page 372 
Epictetus, Vol. 12, Discourses, Bk. I, Chap. 19, pages 125-126; 
Chap. 21, page 127 

Aiuelius, Vol. 12, Meditations, Bk. I, pages 253-236 
Machiavelli, Vol 23, Prince, Chaps. XV-XXV, pages 22-36 
Montaigne, Vol 25, Of Glory, pages 300-^307; 

Of the Inconvenience of Greatness, pages 443-446 
Shakespeare, Vol. 26, King Richard 11, pages 320-351; King 

Henrtj IV, First Part, pages 434-466; King Henry V, Act IV, 
Scene I, page 554; Julius Caesar, Act III, Scene II, 
pages 583-586 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 3, Chap. XIX, pages 

162-164; Bk. 6, Chaps. IV-VI, pages 238-213; C:i)ap. XVIH, 
pages 260-262; Bk. 9, Chap. I, pages 342-344; h'irsl 
Epilogue, Chaps. I-IV, pages 645-630 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatewotj to thc Great Books 

Carlyle, Hero as King, Vol. 6, pages 110-145 
Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, Vol 6, pages 168-171 
James, W., Great Men and Their Environment, Vol 7, pages 
171-194 

La Bruyere, Characters, Vol 6, pages 102-105 

Long, Power Within Us, Vol. 6, pages 246-261 

Macaulay, Machiavelli, Vol. 7, pages 295-329 

O’Neill, l^mperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 357-382 

Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264-281 

Shaw, Man of Destiny, Vol. 4, pages 300-338 

Tacitus, Life of Gnaeus Julius Agricola, Vol. 6, page's 274-298 

Washington, Farewell Address, Vol. 6, pages 484-497 

Of Seditions and. Troubles 

Vol. 7, pages 12-17 

suocr:sTED readings in hie Syntopicon 

ARISTOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 50-63, especially 

Topic 3: The causes of degeneration or instability 
in aristocracies: aristocracy and revolution 
CONSTITUTION, Vol. 2, pages 235-251, especially 

Topic 7: The pr(\servation of constitutions: factors tending 
toward their dissolution 
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OLIGARCHY, Vol. 3, pages 270-281, especially 

Topic 3: The instability of oligarchical government 
REVOLUTION, Vol. 3, pages 626-644, especially 

Topic lb: The definition of treason or sedition: the revolutionist 
as a treasonable conspirator 

Topic 3b: Ways of retaining power and combatting revolution 

RiXA'rED AUTHORS AND wolucs IN Great Books of the Western World 

Thucydides, Vol. 6, History of the Peloponnesian War, Bk. Ill, 
Chap. IX, pages 425-428 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bks. VIII-IX, pages 401-421 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. V, pages 502-519 
Machiavelli, Vol. 23, Prince, Chap. VIIT, pages 12-14; Chap. 

XXVI, pages 36^7 

Ilobbcs, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Part IT, Chaps. 29-30, pages 148-159 
Shakt'speare, Vol. 26, King Richard 11, pages 320 351; Julius 
Caesar, pages 568-596; Vol. 27, Coriolanus, pages 351-392 
l^ocke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chaps. XVI-XIX, 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, Nos. 9-10, pages 47-53 
Marx and Isngt'ls, Vol. 50, Manifesto of the Communist Party, 
pages 4R)-434 

Tolstoy, Vol. 5L War and Peace, First Epilogue, Chap. XIV, 
pages 668-669 

Ria.ATUD AxmiORS AND WORKS IN Catcivatj to the Great Books 

Ihirke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Vol. 7, pages 237-271 
Hugo, "Battle with the Cannon,” Vol. 2, pages 146-154 
Lincoln, Addtess at Cooper Institute, Vol. 6, pages 737-746; 

First Inaugural Address, pages 747-755; Letter to Horace 
Greeley, pages 756-757; Gettysburg Address, pa.ge 759 
Macaulay, Machiavelli, Vol. 7, pages 29.5-329 
O’Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 357-382 
Paint', "Call to Patriots — December 23, 1776,” Vol. 6, pages 
461-168 

Tacitus, Life of Gnaeus Julius Agricola, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 
Thoreau, Plea for Captain John Brown, Vol. 6, pages 714-732 
Washington, Circular Letter to the Governors of All the States 
on Disbanding the Army, Vol. 6, pages 474-4S3, 

Farewell Address, pages 48*4-497 
\Miitman, Death of Abraham Lincobh Vol. 6, pages 174 183 
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SIR FRANCIS BACON 

continued 

Of Custom and Education 

Vol. 7, pages 18-19 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN TIIE Sljntopicon 

CUSTOM AND CONVENTION, Vol. 2, pages 268-285, especially 
Topic 2: The origin, development, and transmission of customs 
Topic 5h: The effect of custom on the training and characUT 
of men 

Topic 7d: Tile influence of custom on the liberty 
of the individual 

Topic 8: Custom in relation to order and progress: the factors 
of tradition and invention 
EDUCATION, Vol. 2, pages 376- 399, especially 

Topic 46': The role of the state in moral education: law, custom, 
public opinion 

GOOD AND EVIL, Vol. 2, pages 60.5-636, especially 

Topic 6d: The possibility of moral knowk'dge: the subjectivity 
or conventionality of judgments of good and t*vil 
HABIT, Vol. 2, pages 665-683, especially 

Topic 6: The force of habit in human life 
Topic 7: The social significance of habit: habit in relation to law 
LAW, Vol. 2, pages 962r-990, especially 

Topic 5f: The relation of positive law to custom 
VIRTUE AND VICE, VoL 3, pages 975-1009, especially 

Topic 4cZ(3): The* guidance of laws and customs: tlie limits 
of positive law' with respect to commanding 
virtue and prohibiting vice 

RELAiTD AUTHORS .AND WORKS IN Crcat Books of tlic W cstcm World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bks. II-III, pages 32a-.339 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicornachcan Ethics, Bk. II, (ffiaps. I^, pages 
348-351; Bk. X, C.hap. 9, pages 434-436; Politics, Bk. Vll, 

Chap. 13-Bk. VIII, Chap. 7, page s 536-548 
Augustine, Vol. 18, Confessions, Bk. I, pag(*s 4-8 
Aquinas, Vol. 20, Sumnui Thcologica, Part 1-1 1, Q 97, Art. 3, 
pages 237-238 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Custom, pages 42-51; Of Cannibals, pages 
91-98; Use Makes Perfect, pages 176-181; Of Cruelty, pages 
200-208; Of Virtue, pages 340-343 
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Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Part I, page 44; Part II> 
pages 46, 48; Part III, pages 48-51 
Spinoza, Vol. 31, FAliics, Part 1, Appendix, pages 369-372 
Mill, J, S., Vol. 43, On Liberty, Chap. 3, pages 293-^302 
James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. IV, pages 68-83 
Fiend, Vol. 54, Civilization and Its Discontents, Chap. VIII, 
p«iges 799-801 

iir.LAirj) AiniioBs and works in Gateway to the Great Books 

Butler, “Customs and Opinions of the Erewhonians,” Vol. 2, 
pages 48.3-506 

Faiadav, Observations on Mental Education, Vol. 7, pages 
208-232 

Kipling, Mou'gli\ Brothers, Vol. 2. pages 126-141 
Mill, J. S., “Childliood and Youth,” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 
Paler, “Art of Lite,” Vol. 10, pages 258-261 
Schopenhauer, On Education, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
Swift, Essaij on Modern Education, Vol. 7, pages 33-39 
3\\ain, “t. earning the River,” Vol. 6, pages 50-98 

Of FoJlowrrs and Friends 

Vol. 7, j)ages 20-21 

src.oLsii.D nKADiNCS i\ iiiE Sijntopicon 

IIONOIL Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 4c: Honor as a political technkjiie: the uses of praise, 
prestige, public opinion 
Jl^STICE, Vol. 2, pages 85(V879, especially 

Topic 9c : The just distribution of honors, ranks, offices, suffrage 
LOVE. Vol. 2, pages 1051-1082, especially 

Topic 2h(3): The types of friendship: friendships based 
on utility, pleasure, or viitue 

RLLATT D Ai^ioRS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Lysis, pages 1*1-25 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicornachean Ethics, Bk. VIII, Cl\aps. 2-8, 
pages 407-111; Rk. VIIl, Chap. 13, pages 414-415 
Machiavelli, Vol. 23, Prince, Chap. XVII, page 24; Chaps. 
XXl-XXII, pages 31-.33 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Bccompcr}ses of Honor, pages 1S1-1S3 
Shakespeare, Vol. 27, King Lear, Act III, pages 262-269 
Gibbon, Vol. 41, Decline and ludl of the Roman Empire, 

Chap. LIII, pages 317-319 
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BACON, Of Followers and Friends 

coniinued 

iiELATED AUTHORS AND woi\Ks IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Cicero, On Fricjidship, Vol. 10, pages 286-316 
La Briiyere, Characters, Vol. 6, pages 1012-103 
Maupassant, Two Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-164 
MolitTC, Misanthrope, Vol. 4, pages 6-51 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, Vol. 4, pages 85-139 

Of Usury 

Vol. 7, pages 22-24 

SUGGESTFJ) READINGS IN THE StjntOpiCOn 

JUSTICE, Vol. 2, pages 850-879, especially 

Topic 8d: Justice and the use of money: usury and interest rates 
WE.U.TH, Vol. 3, pages 1033-1070, especially 

Topic 5c: The rate of interest on money: the condi'innation 
of usury 

Topic 6d{l): The distinction of profit from rent, interest, 
and wages 

RELATED ALmiORs AND WORKS IN Crcof Book'i of the \V(^stfrn World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. I, Chaps. 9-10, pages 450-432 
Shakespeare, \'ol. 26, Merchant of Venice, Act 1, Scene 111, 
pages 409-411 

Pascal, Vol 33, Provincial Letters, Letter VIII, pages 53-37 
Smitli, Vol. 39, Wealth of Nations, Rk. I, Chap. IX, pages 37-41 
Marx, Vol. 50, Capital, Part VUI, Chap. XXXI, pages 371-373 

BELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij to tJw Great Books 
Hume, Of Money, Vol. 7, pages 62-71 


Of Riches 

Vol. 7, pages 25-27 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Syntopicon 

HAPPINESS, Vol. 2, pagers 681-710, especially 

Topic 2h{l)\ Tlic contribution of tlu‘ goods of fortune 
to happiness: wealth, health, longevity 
JUSTICE, Vol. 2, pages 850-879, especially 

Topic 8d: Justice and tlie use of money: usury and interest rates 
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NATURE, Vol. 3, pages 225-250, espcrially 

Topic 5b: Natural inclinations and natural needs with respect 
t(j property and wealth 

NECESSITY AND CONTINGENCY, Vol. 3, pages 2.51-2G9, 
especially 

Topic 5c: Economic necessities or luxuries 
VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages f)75-lfKJ9, especially 
Topic 6c: The relation of virtue to wealth 
WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 103cS-]070, especially 

T(jpic 10; The moral aspects of wealth and poverty 
T(jpic lOc: The nature of wealth as a good: its place 

iu the order of goods and its relation to happiness 
Topic 10c: Temperance and intemperance with respect 

to wc'alth: liberality, magnificence, miserliness, 
avarice 

luxAiTj) Airnioas and works i\ Great Books of the Western Woild 

Arist .ptiuMi s, \'ol. 5, Plutus, pages 629-642 
Arisloth', \'ol. 9, Xiconuichcan Ethics, Bk. IV, Chaps. 1-2, pages 
3()r>-.370; Politics, Bk. L Chaps. 9-12, pag(‘s 400-151 
Montaigne, Vol. 2.5, That the Relish of Good and Evil Depends 
in a Great Measure I'pon the Opinion We Have of Ihcin, 
pages 122-125 

Pascal, Vol. 33, Proi incial Letters, Letter Xlf, pages 91-94 
Marx and Engc'ls, Vol. 50, Manifesto of the Communist Patti/, 

Chap. 11, pages 425-429 

Tolstoy, \i)\. 51, War and Pcacc^ Book 14, (!hap. XIL page 605 
Dostoevsky, Vol. 52, Bioihers Karamazov, Part 11, Bk. V, C.liap. 

5, pages 130-132; Bk. VI, Chap. 3, pages lf>l-’o6 

iiia^aLD AirnioRs and morks in Gateway to the Great Books 

Bunin, Gentleman from San Erancisco, Vol. 3, pages 102-123 

Irt/gerald, Diamond as R/g as the Ritz, Vol. 3, pages 397-43)1 

Hume, Of Money, \bl. 7, pages 62-71 

La Bnivcre, Characters, \7)1. 6, pages 102-105 

Lawrence, Rockim^^-Horse Winner, Vol. 3. pages 512-525 

Pushkin, {'^uccn of Spades, \o\, 3, pages 4S4~507 

Tssain, Man That Coirupted Hadley burf^, Vol. 2, pages 346-3386 
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SIR FRANCIS BACON 

continued 

The Sphinx 

Vol. 8, pages 2-4 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN TIIE StJUtOpicon 

KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 2, pages 8804)20, especially 
Topic 2: Man’s natural desire and power to know 
Topic 8: The use and value of knowledge 
MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 2h: The sciences of human nature: anthropi)logy 

and psychology; rational and empiiieal psvLhology; 
exp(*rimental and clinical psychology 
Topic lOc: Man as an integial pait of the universe: his station 
in the cosmos 

REASONING, Vol, 3, page's 516-568, espc'cially 

Topic 5h: Scientific rc'ascming: the theory of demonstration 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 682-705, esp(*cially 

Topic Ih: Science as the discipline of (wperimental iinjuiiy 
and the organization of i‘xpciim('nlal knowkclge: 
the scientific spiiit 

Topic 3: The relation of science to ac'tion and production 
Topic 4: The nature of scientific knowledge 
Topic 7: The evaluation of science 

RELA'n:D AUTHORS ANT) WORKS IN Grcut Books of the Western World 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Oedipus the pagi's 99-102 
Desciirtes, Vol, 31, Discourse on Method, Part VI, j)agcs 60-67 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, page's 24(8^ 250 
Goetlie, Vol. 47, Faiist, First Part, pages li-lH 

BELATED AUTHORS .VND WORKS IN Gatctcatj to tlic (Went Books 

Campbell, Measurement, Vol. 9, pages 204-221 
Emerson, Nature, Vol. 10, pages 512-524 
Guizot, "Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages 30i-317 
Mill, J. S., Nature, Vol. 10, pages 477-508 
Tyndall, “Michael Faraday,” Vol. 8, pages 8-28 
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Of Truth 

Vol. 10, pages 346-347 

SUCGESI'ED READINGS IN THE SljntOpiCOn 

TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 915-938, especially 

Topic 4b: Troth in science and poetry: the truth of fact 
and the truth of fiction 

Topic 8^i: Prevarication and perjury; the injustice of lying 
or bearing false ‘ witness 

Topic 8e: The love of truth and the duty to seek it: the moral 
distinction between the sophist and tlie philosopher; 
martyrdom to the truth 

AunioRS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Protagoras, pages 52-57 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, Metaphysics, Rk. IV, Chaps. 4-8, pages 525-532; 

Vol. 9, On Poetics, Chaps. 24-26, pages 696-699 
Acju'UcL, Vol. 19, Siwivia Theologica, First Part, Q 16, pages 
94-1 (K) 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Liars, pages 1.5-17; That It Is Folly 
to Measttre Truth and Error by Our Oxen Capacity, pages 
80-82; Of (Hvirifi the Lie, pages 322-.324; Of Profit 
ami Honesty, pages 381-'384 

Pascal, Vol. 33, Provincial Letters, Letter XV, pages 117-127 

REi.A n i) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcu aij to tlic Great Books 

Anderson, Tm a Fool, Vol. 2, pages 511-520 
Arnold, Studt/ of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41 
Cainpanclla, “Arguments for and against Galileo,” Vol. 8, pages 
359-364 

CdifTord, Etiiics of Belief, Vol. 10, pages 16--36 

Ismerson, Montaiff^nc; or, the Skeptic, Vol. 10, pages 546-562 

}ames, \V., \\ ill to Believe, Vol. 10, pages 39-57 

Melvilh’, Billtf Budd, \'ol. 3, pages 31-98 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, \'ol. 4. pagt's 85-159 

Twain, Man That Corru})ted Hadleybur^, Vol. 2, pages 346-386 

Voltaire, “Philosophy of Coimnon Sense,” \7)1. 10, pages 453—174 

Of Death 

Vol. 10, pagc.s 348-349 

SUGGF-S'IKD REM)INGS IN HIE Sl/ntOpiCOn 

IMMORTALITY, Vol. 2, pages 784-801, especially 

Topic 1: The desire for inunortality: the fear of death 
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BACON, Of Death 

continued 

LIFE AND DEATH, Vol. 2, pages 101.^ 103 1, especially 

Topic 7: Tlie causes and occurrenco of death: the transition 
from life to death 

Topic 8c: Tho contemplation and fear of death: the altitude 
of the hero, tlie philosopher, the martyr 

RiXATED AUTHORS AND W'ORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Oedipus at Colonus, pages 114-130; Anti^^mie, 
pages 131-142 

Plato, Vol. 7, Apology, pages 205-212; Crito, 213-219; 

Phaedo, pages 22Q-251 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. HI, Chaps. 6-9, pages 
361-364 

Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Things, Bk. Ill, pages 35-44 
Augustine, Vol. 18, Confessions, Bk. IX, pages 61-71 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, TJmt to Study Philosophy Is to Lciirn to Die, 
pages 28-36; That the Relish of Good and Evil Depends 
in a Great Measure Upon the Opinion We Have of Them, 
pages 115-118; A Custom of the Isle of Cea, pages 167-173; 
Apology for Raimond de Sebonde, pages 266-268 
Shakespeare, Vol. 27, Hamlet, pages 29-72; Measure for Measure, 
pages 174-204 

Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part V, Props. 38-40, pages 461-462 
Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, First Part, pages 110-114; Second Part, 

Act V, pages 280-294 

Tolstov, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 12, Chap. XVI, page's 
560^62 

Freud, Vol. 54, Thoughts for the Times on War and Death, 
pages 755-766 

authors and works in Gateway to the Great Books 

Browne, “Immortality,” Vol, 10, pages 57.5-580 
Butler, “Customs and Opinions of the Erewhouians,” \’ol. 2, pages 
4a3-506 

Cicero, On Old Age, Vol. 10, pages 317-.343 
Crane, Open Boat, Vol. 3, pages 5-26 
Epictetus, Enchiridion, Vol. 10, pages 236-2.54 
Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus, Vol. 10, pages 230-233 
Hazlitt, On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth, Vol. 10, page's 
565-570 

Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 
Maupassant, Two Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-164 
O’Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4. pages .357-382 
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Pliny, “Eni])lion of V('siiviiis,” Vol. 6, pages 264-270 
Poe, Masijuc of the Red Death, Vol. 2, pages 278-2S3 
Santayana, Lucretius, Vol. JO, pages 365-390 
Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342-352 
"Polstoy, Death of Ivan Jhjitch, Vol. 3, pages 646-699 
Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Crass, Vol. 5, pages 217-259; 

Death of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 174-183 

Of Adversity 

Vol. 10, page 350 

ST^cci.s]i I) HKADiNf:s T\ 1 UK Stjutopicon 

OPPOSITION, Vol. 3. pages 323-311, especially 

Topic 5d: Opposition or strife as a productive principle 
or source of progress 

PI JIASURE AND PAIN, Vol. 3, pages 377-.399, especially 

Tonic Ha: Pleasure and pain in relation to virtue: the restraints 
of temperance* and the enduraiK'C of courage 

m i.\ii D sTniioRs \M) w(')Uk.s IN Great Books of the Western World 

Augustiiu', \'ol. IS, Citt/ of God, Bk. V, Chaps. 11-26, pages 
2ir>-230 

Spinoza. Vol. 31, Lthies, Part IV, Props. 46-73, pages 43S-447 
Milton, Vol. 32, Areopa^itica, pages 390-391 
Hegel, 46, Philosophtj of History, Second Part, pages 
^ 27^1-275, 278-281 

(ioethe, Vol. 47, Faust, Second Part, Act V, pages 277-282 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 13, Chap. XII. pages 

.577-578; Bk. 14, Cdiap. XII, pages 60-1-605; Bk. 15, Chaps. 
Xll-Xni, pages 630-634 

lu Ai’nioKs AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

('raiK', Open Boat, Vol. 3, pages 5-26 
Diiu'sen, Sorrow-Acre, Vol. 3, pages 61.5-011 
l anerson, Self-Reliance, Vol. 10, pages 52.5-545 
Flaubert, Lcfrend of St. Julian the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, pages 
371-392 

(a)gol, Overcoat, Vol. 2, pages 4.52-^178 
Hugo, “Battle with the Ckinnon,” Vol. 2, pages 116-154 
Ib.sen, Enemy of the People, Vol. 4, pig('s 161-246 
James, W., Knerp^ies of Men, \\)1. 7, pages 157-170 
Long, Power Within Us, Vol. 6, pages 246-261 
Maupassant, Tiro Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-101 
O'Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 357-B82 
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BACON, Of Adversity 

continued 

Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342-352 

Tacitus, Life of Gnacus Julius A^ricola, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 

Xenophon, “March to the Sea,” Vol. 6, pages 196-222 

Of Love 

Vol. 10, pages 351-352 

SUGGESTED READINGS TN THE Stjntopicon 

LOVE, Vol. 2, pages 1051-1082, especially 

Topic le: The intensity and power of love: its increase 

or decrease; its constructive or deslnit live force 
Topic 2a: Lustful, sexual, or selfish love: concupiscent love 
Topic 2b: Friendly, tender, or altruistic love: fraternal love 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of tkc Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Phacdrus, pages 115-141; Symposium, pagf‘s 149-173 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachcan Etliics, Bks. VlIl-lX, pages 
406-426 

Augustine, Vol. 18, Confessions, Bk. VIIT, pag(\s 5.5-61 
Dante, Vol. 21, Divine Comedy, Purgatory, Cantos XVI-XVTI, 
pages 76-79 

Shakespeare, Vol. 26, Much Ado About Nothin<^, pages 50.V531; 

As You Like It, pages 597-626; Vol. 27, Otfiello, pages 
205-243 

Spinoza, Vol, 31, Ethics, Part III, Props. 15-50, page's 401-411; 

Prop. 59, page 417 

Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, First Part, pages 63-93, 108-114 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace. Bk. 6, Chap. II, pages 

236-237; C:haps. XVI- XVII, pages 257-260; C:hap. XIX, pages 
262-263; Chaps. XXI-XXIV, pages 264-27J; Bk. 8, 

Chaps. X-XXIl, pages 320-341; Bk. 10, Chaps. XXXVI-XXX V II, 
pages 461-465; Bk. 11, Chaps. XXXI-XXXII, pages 
522-527; Bk. 12, Chaps. XIV-XVI, pages 55.5-562 
Dostoevsky, Vol. 52 Brothers Karamazov, i^irt II, Bk. VI, page.s 
146-170; Part III, Bk. VII, Chap. 4, pages 189-191 
Freud, Vol. 54, Civilization ami Its Discontents, pages 767-802 

RELATED AUTHORS AND woicKs IN Gatcwatj to the Great Books 

Anderson, Vm a Fool, Vol. 2, pages 51 1-520 
Anonymous, Aucassin and Nicolette, Vol. 2, pages .523-551 
Apuleius, “Cupid and Psyche,” Vol. 3, pages 197-212 
Balzac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 436-447 
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Chekhov, Darling, Vol. 3, pages 452-462 
Cicero, On Friendship, Vol. 10, pages 286-316 
Dinesen, Sorrow-Acre, Vol. 3, pages 615-641 
Dostoevsky, White Nights, Vol. 3, pages 276-319 
Eliot, G,, Lifted Veil, Vol. 3, pages 157-193 
Galsworthy, Apple-Tree, Vol. 3, pages 323-367 
Ilawtiioine, Rapparcini's Daughter, Vol. 3, pages 12S-152 
Moliere, Misanthrope, Vol. 4, ])ages 6-51 
Shcaidan, School for Scandal, Vol. 4, pages 85-159 
Singer, Spinoza of Market Street, Vol. 3, pages 416-480 
Tolstoy, What Men Lite By, Vf)l. 3, pages 707-727 
Turge nev, First Love, Vol. 3, pages 217-271 
W'ilde, Happy Prince, Vol. 2, pages 261-26S 


Of Friendship 

Vol. 10, j)ag(\s v35.‘3— 358 

si’ce.rsnn' in tuf. Syntnpicon 

llOXGH, Vol, 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 2e: Honor as the pledge ol triemlship: the' codes 
e)l: honor among se)e]al ecjuals 
EGVh", Vol. 2, pages 1051-1082, esjiecially 

d'opie 2h: Friendlv, te*ndeT, e)r altruistic love: fraternal love 
Topic <‘3ei: Frienidship and love in relation to virtue 
and happiness 

Topic (VI: The he*roism of friendship and the sacrifice's of lov'e 
THl’'l’ll, \7)1. 3, page's 9h5-938, espe*cially 

Topic He: Truth in re'latiem te) le)V’e and friendship: the pleasant 
and the unpleasant truth 

lU LATFD Ai^riioBs AND vve)iiK.s IN Great Books of the Western World 

Homer, Ve)l. 4, Iliad, Bks. XVI-XVHI, pages 112-136; Bk. XXIIl, 
pages 161-170 

Plato, Ve)l. 7, Lysis, page's 1*4-25 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, y^^icomachean Ethics, Bks. VUI-IX, 
pages 406-426 

Augustine, \7)1. 18, Confessions, Bk. VII, page's 43-52 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Fricjnlship, pages 82-88 

Spine)za, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part IV, Prf^ps. 70-73, pages 445-447; 

Appendix I-XVII, pages 447—448 
Medville, Vol. 48, Moby Dick, Chaps. 3-4, pages 8-22; Chap. 10, 
page's 36-39 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 12, Chap. XIII, 
pages 55*4-555 
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BACON, Of Friendship 

continued 

RELAi-ED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Galcway to thc Great Books 

Anderson, fm a Fool, Vol. 2, pages 511-520 
Cicero, On Friendship, Vol. 10, pages 286-516 
Kipling, Mowfilis Brothers, Vol. 2, pages 126- 141 
La Bniyere, Characters, Vol. 6, pages 102-105 
Maupassant, Tteo Friends, Vol. 2, pages 15f)-164 
Moliere, Misanthrope, Vol. 4, pages 6-51 
Scott, Two Dron'rs, Vol. 2, pages 182-205 
Wilde, Happy Prince, Vol. 2, pages 201-268 


Of An^cr 

Vol. 10, pages 359-^860 

suGCESTm READINGS IN THE Syntopicori 

EMOTION, Vol. 2, pages 41.3-436, especially 
Topic 2a: Definitions of particular passions 
Topic 2h: The oider and connection ot the passions 
SIN, Vol. 3, pages 753-773, especially 

Topic 2r(l); The classification and ordtT of mortal sins 

Ri'LATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcat Books of the Western Woild 

Homer, Vol. 4, Iliad, Bk. 1, pages 3-9; Bks. XVIH-XXIV, 
pages 130-179 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Ajax, pagi*s 143-155 

Plato, Vol. 7, Euthyphro, pages 193-191 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachean Idhics, Bk. II, (Tiaps. 5-9, 

pages 351-355; Rhetoric, Bk. IJ, (diaps. 2-4, pages 623-626 
Plotinus, Vol. 17, Fourth Knnead, Fourth ITac tatc*, page s 172-173 
Dante, Vol. 21, Divine Comedy, 11(31, Canto VIL i)ages ^1-10; 

Purgatory, Canto XVI, pages 76-78 
Hobbes, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Part I, Cliap. 6, pag(\s 61-65 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Anger, pages 34^4-347 
Shakespeare, Vol. 27, King Lear, pag(‘s 244-283; Tiinon of Atiiens, 
pages 393-420 

Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part IV, Props. 34-37, page's 432-436; 
Props. 45-46, page 438 

Milton, Vol. 32, Paradise Lost, Bk. J, pages 93-1 10 
Locke, Vol. 35, Essay Concerning Human IJnderstandmg, 

Bk. II, Chap. XX, page 177 

James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Cliap. XXIV, 
pages 717-718 
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Ri’LATi® AuniOBs AND WORKS IN Cafcwaij to the Great Books 

FIaiil)crl, Lrocnd of St. Julian the llosjntaller, Vol. 3, 
pai^cs 371-392 

l^liitarch, Conientnwnt, Vol. 10, pages 264-281 
Poe, Tell-Tale Heart, Vol. 2, pages 
Scott, Two Drovers, Vol. 2, pag(\s 182-205 

For other works by Bacon in Great Books of the Western Worlds 
see Vol. 30 


IlONORE DE BALZAC, 1799-1850 
A Passion in the Desert 

Vol. 3, pages -laft-ll? 

sucr;i:smD bevdings r\ nn-: Si/ntopiron 

ANKnIAi.,, \'u 1. 2, pag(‘s 19-49, especially 

Topic lr/( 1 ) : Animal sensitivity: its degrees and differentiations 
'Fopic le(2): Comparison of animal with human intelligence 
'’J\)pie 12^/: The taming of animals 

Topic 13: 3'h(‘ attribution of human qualities or virtues 

to animals: personification in allegory and satire 
IsMOTJON, \^)1. 2, pages 413-436, especially 

Topic le: Instinctive* emotional n'tictions in animals and men 
Topic' oh: The acquisition and n'tc'iition of power: love or fear 
SICN AND SYMB(3I., Vol. 3, pages 730-752, esp^'cially 

Topic b': The* things of nature functioning s\mbolically: 
the book of nature 

Topic 3c/: X'eibal ambiguity: iiidefinitenesr or multiplicity 
of meaning 

RET^ATED AiTT/icms AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Homer, Vol. 4, Odifssetj. Bk. XVII, lines 29(>-,327, page 280 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, History of Animals, Bk IX, Chap. 1, 

pages 133-136; (fiiap. 41, pages 15F155; Xicomaehean 
Ethies, Bk. VI, Cdiap. 7, page 390 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Cruelty, pages 206-208; Apr^/ogr/ 
for Raimond de Sehonde, page 208-29 1 
Swift, Vol. 36, Gidlivers Travels, Part \\\ pages 13.5-184 
Mc'lville, Vol. 48, Moby Diek, Chaps. 132-135, pages 39T419 
Darwin, \'ol. 49, Deseent of Man, Part I, Chaps. ill-IV, 
pages 292-309 and passim 
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continued 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN GatCWatJ tO tllC GrCClt Books 

Anderson, Vm a Fool, Vol. 2, pages 511-520 
Apuleius, “Cupid and Psyche,*" Vol. 3, pages 197-212 
Bacon, Sphinx, Vol. 8, pages 2-4; Of Love, Vol. 10, pages 351-352 
Emerson, Thorcau, \"ol 6, pages 15()~165 
Flaubert, Legend of St, Julian the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, 
pages 371-392 

Galsworthy, Apjde-Tree, Vol. 3, pages 323-367 
Hawthorne, Rappaccini\s Daiu^hter, Vol. 3, pages 12S-152 
Huxlev, On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, 

Vol. 8, pages 160-201 

Kipling, A/ou'g/i’.v Brothers. Vol. 2, page's 126-141 
Lawrence, Rocking-Horse Winner, Vol. 3, pages 512-525 


CLAUDE BERNARD, 1813-1S78 

Experimental Considerations Common to Living Things 
and Inorganic Bodies 

Vol. 8, pages 266-290 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Sljntopicon 

ANIMAL, Vol. 2, pages IfMO, espt'cially 

Topic le: The conception ol the animal as a machine 
or automaton 

CAUSE, Vol. 2, pages 155-178, especiallv 

Topic 2: Comparison of causes in animate and inanimate 
nature 

Topic 5/?: Cause in philosophical and scieniific method: 

the role of causi's in definition, demonstration, 
experiment, hypothesis 

EXPERIENCE, Vol. 2, pages 468-48,5, especially 

Topic 5: The theory of experimentation in seii'iitifie nu'thod 
HYPOTHESIS, Vol. 2, pages 749-760, espi'eially 
Topic 4: llie role of hypotheses in science 
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LIFE ANJ) DEATH, Vol. 2, pages 1013-1034, especially 
Topic 2: Contiiuiity or discontinuity between living 

and non-living things: comparison of vital powers 
and activities with the potentialities and motions 
(jf inert bodies 

MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic 4r: The mechanistic account of the phenomena of life 
MEDKJINE, Vol. 3, pages 113-132, especially 

Topic 2ii: The scientific foundations of the art of medicine: 

the contra.st between the empiric and tlie artist 
in medicine 

RF.[. \Tri) AC'inoRs AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

IlijipocTates, \'ol. 10, Oath, page xiii; On Ancient Medicine, 
pagf's 1-5 

Galen, Vol. 10, On the Natural Faculties, Bk. L pages 173-183 
Dc'scarles, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Part V, pages 56-60 
Newt nr. ^^ol 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
Pr(4ace, page's 1-2; Bk. HI, pages 27(L271 
James, \’ol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. V, pages 84-95 
Fieiid, Vol. 54, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, 
L(‘cture 35, page 884 

Ro^.vTKD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcicay fo thc Grcat Books 

Fabre, Laboratory of the Open Fields, Vol. 8, pages 97-104; 

Sacred Beetle, pages 105-1 19 

Hu\lev, On thc Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, Vol. 8, 
pages 160-204 

Pavlov, Sci('ntific Studif of thc So-Called Pstjchica! Proresses 
in thc flialier A7}imah, Vol. 8, pages 294-309 
Wohler, On the Artificial Production of Urea, Vol. 8, 
pages 312-314 


KEES BOEKE, 1884- 
Cosrnic View 

Vol. 8, pages 600-6-14 

SUCGESTFX) nEADINGS IN TIIK StfUtOpicOn 

ELEMENT, Vol. 2, pages 400-412, especially 

Topic .‘3a: Element and atom: qualitative and quantitative 
indivisibility 
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B O E K E , Cosmic V icw 

continued 

INFINITY, Vol. 2, pages 816-834, especially 
Topic 3: The infinite in quantity 
Topic 4h: The infinite divisibility of matter: the issue 
concerning atoms 

MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 42-62, especially 
Topic 5a: Hie art of measurement 
QU.^NTITY, Vol. 3, pages 527-545 
WORLD, Vol. 3, pages 1118-1140, especially 

Topic 2: The universe and man: macrocosm and microcosm 
Topic 5: The number of worlds: the uniipieness of this svorld; 

the possibility or actuality of other worlds 
Topic 7: The space of the world: astronomical theories 
concerning the size or extent of the universe 

REi-ATH) AuniORS AND WORKS IN Great Boohs of the Wcslern Woihl 

Plato, Vol. 7, Vrotagoras, pages 38-64; Tiniaeus, pages 442-177 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensh's, Sect. II, pages 181-184; On Gcnmclrical 
Demonstration, pages 434-439 

New’ton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
pages 8-11 

Fourier, Vol. 45, Analytical Theory of Heat, Cihap. 11, Sect. I,\, 
pages 240-251 

Faraday, Vol. 45, Experimental Researches in Electricity, 
pages 850-855 

Ria.ATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gotcwatj to ihc Grcul Boohs 

Campbell, Measurement, Vol. 9, pages 20-1-221 
Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus, Vol. 10, pages 216-229 
Galileo, Starry Messenger, Vol. 8, pages 330-355 
Haldane, On Being the Right Size, Vol. 8, pages MO-l.'K 
Kasner and Newman, New Names for Old, Vol. 9, pages 121-136; 

Beyond the Googol, pages 137-162 
Santayana, Lucretius, Vol. 10, pages 36.5-390 
Voltaire, Microm6gas, Vol. 2, pages 241-2.56; “English Men 
and Ideas,” Vol. 7, pages 332-378 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 1605-1682 
“Immortality” 

from Urn-Burial 

Vol. 10, pages 575-580 

50001^81113) RK.\DINOS IN lllE StJIltOpicOn 

IMMORTALITY, Vol. 2, pages 784-804, especially 

Topic 1: The desire for immortality: the fear of death 
Topic 6h: Enduring fame: survival in the memory 
I4FE AND DEATH, Vol. 2, pages 101.3-1031, especially 

Topic 8d: The ceremonials of d(‘ath: the riles of burial in war 
and peace 

Ri KATKD AUTHORS AM) WORKS IN Grcot Books of tlic Wcstmi Workl 

Ih)mer, Vol. 4, Iliad, Bk. XXIV, pages 171-179 
AescLvlij,j, Vol. 5, Choephoror, pages 70-80 
Sophocles, Vol. 5, Anfif^one, pages 131-142 
Euripides, Vol. 5, Alce^tLs, pages 237-247 
Herodotus, Vol. 6, History, Ninth Book, pages 305-306 
Plato, Vol. 7, Sytnposiwn, pages 165-167; Fhardo, pages i30-23,5 
Montaigne, Vol. 2,5, That to Study Philosophy Is to Learn to Die, 
pages 33-36; Apology for Baimond de Sebondc, 
j)ages 264-268 

Shakespeare, Vol. 27, Hamlet, pages 29-72; Winters Tale, 
pages 489-523 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, First Book, 

])agc‘s 27-28 

Ri i.AiiD AiHTiORS AM) WORKS IN Catcwatj to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Death, Vol. 10, pages 34S-349 

Butler, “Customs and Opinions of tho Erewhonians,’* Vol. 2, 

])ag('s 483-506 

Cict'ro, On Old Age, Vol. 10, pages 317-343 
Ismerson, Thoreau, Vol. 6, p<iges 150-165 
lla/litt. On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth, \n\. 10, 
pages 565-570 

Maupassant, Ttco PYiends, Xo], 2, pages 159-161 
T^oe, Mas(pie of the Bed Death, Vol. 2. pages 278-28.3 
Synge, Biders to the Sea, \7)1. 4, pages 342^52 
Tolstoy, Death of Iv^an llyitch, Vol. 3, pages 646-6tK) 

Whitman, Death of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pagt's 171 1S.3 
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IVAN BUNIN, 1870-1953 

The Gentleman from San Francisco 

Vol. 3, pages 102-123 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE St/ntOpicOTl 

HAPPINESS, Vol. 2, pages 684-710, especially 

Topic 2^(1): The contribution of the goods of fortune 
to happiness: wealth, health, longevity 
Topic 4b: The attainability of happiness: the fear of death 
and the bagic view of human life 
Topic 5a: The happiness of the individual in relation 
to the happiness or good of other men 
OPPOSITION, Vol. 3, pages 323-341, especially 

Topic 4e: Conflict in human life: opposed tj^es of men 
and modes of life 

Topic 5b: The class war: the opposition of (he rich 

and the poor, the propertied and the propertyless, 
capital and labor, producers and eonsnmers 
\\T:ALTII, Vol. 3, pages ia38-1070, especially 

Topic IQa: The nature of wealth as a good: its ])laee 

in the order of goods and its n lation to happiness 
Topic 10c: Temperance and intemperance with n^spect 

to wealth: liberality, magnificence, miscTlinc‘SS, 
avarico 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of thc Wcslcrti World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic. Bk. I, pages 29.5-310 

Tacitus, Vol, 15, Annals. Bk. II, page 31; Bk. Ill, pages .57-.58 

Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust. First Part, pages S7-SH; Second Part, 

Act I, pages J 46-151 

Marx, Vol. 50, Capital. Part II, Chap. IV, pages 71-73; Part VII, 
Chap. XXIV, pages 292r-295; Marx and Eng(‘ls, Manijesto 
of the Communist Party. Chap. II, pages 425-427 

RELATED AUTOORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Anderson, Vm a Fool. Vol. 2, pages 511-520 

Anonymous, Auca.ysin and Nicolette, Vol. 2, pages 523-551 

Bacon, Of Riches, Vol. 7, pages 25-27 

Cicero, On Old Age, Vol. 10, pages 317-343 

Fitzgerald, Diamond as Big as the Ritz. Vol. 3, pages 397-431 

Galsworthy, Apple-Tree, Vol. 3, pages 323-367 

Hume, Of Money, Vol. 7, pages 62-71 

Lawrence, Rocking-Horse Winner, Vol. 3, pages 512-525 
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CyNcill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 357-382 

Plutarch, Contentment, Vol, 10, pages 284-281 

Pushkin, Queen of Spades, Vol. 3, pages 4S4-507 

Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, ] 3 ages 342-352 

Tolstoy, What Men Live By, Vol. 3, pages 707-727 

Twain, Man That Corrupted Iladleybur^^, Vol. 2, pages 340-386 

EDMUND BURKE, 1729-1797 

Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol 

Vol. 7, pages 237-271 

si’(x;ivrED lu.ADiNOs IN THE Stjutopicon 

GO\ KhiWIhJNT, Vol. 2, pages 637-661, especially 

l^ojiic 5/;: The government of dependencies: colonial 

goN'ernmiait; the govcTumcait of (ontjuered peoples 
jrSTlCP], Vol. 2, pages 850-879, espi*cially 

Topic (x'l The inalic'uabilitv of natural rights: their violation 
by tyranny and despotism 

Topic 9b: Justice as tlie moral principle of political 
organization: the bond of men in states 
LAW, \'ol. 2. pages 962-990, especially 

Topic ld\ Tyranny and treason or sedition as illegal acts: 
the use of force without authority 
LlBi:im', Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

9'opic 6r: The struggle for sovereign independence against 
the yoke of imperialism or colonial subjugation 
REVOLUTION, Vol. 3, pages 626-f>14, especially 
3\)]:)ic 6: The justice of revolution 

Topic 7: Empire and revolution: the justification of colonial 
rebcllitm and the defense of imperialism 
WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037, especially 
To|:)ie 4/;: The factors re.sponsible for ehil strife 
Topic 11b: justice and fraternity as principles of peace 
among men 

Rj^iLATED AirnioFS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Thucydides, Vol. 6, IIi<'tory of the Peloponnesian War, 

Third Book, Chap. IX, pages 424—429 
Machiavelli, Vol. 23, Prince, Chaps. IV-IX, pages 7-16 
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BURKE, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol 

continued 

Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of Nations. Bk. IV, Cliap. VII, 
pages 260-279 

Kant, Vol. 42, Science of Rif^it, Second Part, pages 43^^M4l 
Constitution of the Vnited States of America. Vol. 43, Art. I, 

Sec't. 9, page 13; Art. Ilf, Sect. 3, page's 15-16; 

Amendments I-X, pages 17-18 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist. No. 84, pages 251-256 
Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Representative Government, C4iaps. 17- 18, 
pages 428-442 

RH^TFJD AUTHORS AXD WORKS IN Gatcwaij to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Seditions and Troubles. Vol. 7, pages 12-17 
Calhoun, “Concurrent Majority/' Vol. 7, pages 276-290 
Civrlyle, Hero as Kinf^. Vol. 6, pages 110-145 
Great Documents, Virginia Declaration of Ui^ht^. Vol. 6, pages 
415-417; Declaration of Independenc e, pages 418-421; 
Declaration of the Rif^hts of Man and of the’ Citizen. 
pages 412-414 

Jefferson, “Virginia Constitution/’ Vol. 6, pagt's 502 517; 

First Inatu^ural Address, pages 51S-521 
lancoln. First Inaufi^ural Address, \ ol. 6, page's 747- 755 
Paine, “A Call to Patriots — UecernlnT 23, 1776," \ (»1. 6, 
pages 461-468 

Washington, Farcucll Address. Vol. 6, pages 48 1 197 


JOHN BAGNELL BURY, 1861-1927 
Herodotus 

\’ol. 6, pages 3('>1— 3S3 

STXGE.S7TT) READINC.S IN Till: SflTltOpiccm 

CUSTOM AND CONVENTION, Vol. 2, pagt'S 26<S-285, cspt'cially 
Topic 3: The conflict of customs: llieir variation from place 
to place 

HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 1: History as knowledge and as literature: its kinds 
and divisions; its distinction from poc'tiT, myth, 
philo.sophy, and scitmee 

Topic 3: ^riie WTiting of hi.stoiy: resc'urch and narraliou 



Topic 4rt(2): Matcrijil forces in history: economic, pliysical, 
and f^cograpliic factors 

Topic 5^/: Tlic relation of the gods or find to human liistory: 
tlic dispensations of providence 
llMhh Vol. 3, pag(‘s 8!J(5-914, especially 
Topic 8: Historical time 

Rj'LATi^i) AUTHORS AM) WORKS IN Cheat Books of thc Wcstcm World 

Horner, Vol. 4, Iliad, Bks. T-II, pages 3-18 
Aescliylns, Vol. 5, Promrthrus Bound, pages 40-51; Agamemnon, 
pages 52-fif); Kurnrnidcs, pages 81-91 
Thucydides, Vol. 6, History of the Peloponnesian War, First Book, 
(vhap. I, pages 349-355 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poctws, Chap. 9. page 6S6 
Philarch, Vol. 14, Pericles, j)ag(*s 121-141 
Bac'on, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, Second Book, 
pages 32-^39 

Fi(4ding, Vol. 37, Totn ]on<'s, Rk. H, ('hap. 1, ])ages 19-20; 

Ck. Mil, Chap. 1, pages 152-155, Bk. IX, C hap. 1, 
pages 189-191 

Cib])on, \'()1. 10, Derline and Fall of the Boman Empire, Chaps. 
IX-X, ])ag('s S8-9S, ("hap. XXVI, pages 409-415; Vol. 41. 

Chap. XLVIII, pages lOl-KH 

Melville, \’o]. 4S. I)irk\ Isxtracts, pages \i-\\; Chap. 45, 

pages 150-150; ("haps. 55-57, pages 19,5-203; (4iaps. 82-83, 
pagi^ 267-271 

RKi ATF.n Ai iiious AM) WORKS T\ Chjtcwat/ lo thc Great Books 

Dc (^)nincev, IJIcrafure of Knowledge and Literature of Power; 

Vol. 5,' page's 358-366 

Hume, 0/ the Situdy of Ilisfory, Vol. 7, pages 89-92 
Lucian, Wat/ to Write llistonj, M)l. 6, |)ag('s 3S7-406 
Saint('~Ben\e, What Is a Classic?, Vol. 5, page's 65- S9 

For llere)ele)tns' History in Great Books of the Western World, 
sec Vol. 6, page's 1^14 
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SAMUEL BUTLER, 1835-1902 
"'Customs and Opinions of the Erewhoiiians’' 

from Erewhon 

Vol. 2, pages 48:1-506 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN TILE Stjntopicon 

CUSTOM AND CONVENTION, Vol. 2, pages 268^285, especially 
Topic 3: Tlie conflict of customs: iheir variation from place 
to place 

Topic Gb: The force of custom with respect to law 
Topic Id: The influence of custom on the liberty 
of tile incluidiial 

JUSTICE, Vol. 2, pages 85(1-879, especially 

Topic 1/: Justice as a custom or nifiral sentiment based 
on considerations of utility 

Topic 9c: The criteria of justice in various forms of govcTiimeut 
and diverse constitutions 
LAW, Vol. 2, pages 962-990, especially 

Topic 5/: The relation of positive law to custom 
Topic 6c(l): Thtj nature and causes ot crime 
Topic 6c(3): The punishment of cringe 

BELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN GrCdt Books of tlw Wcstcni Wolid 

Aristophanes, Vol. 5, Wasps, pages 507-525 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, NicomacJwan Ethics, Hk. V, Chaps. 1 -2, 
pages 376-378; Chaps. 6-8, pages 381-’384 
Rabelais, V^ol. 24, Gargantua and Pantagnicl, Bk. I, Cfluips. 52-57, 
pages 60-66 

Bacon, Vol. 30, New Atlantis, pages 200-203, 207-208 
Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part IV, pages 13.5-184 

REL.ATED AiniioRs AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Custom and Education, Vol. 7, pages 18-19; Of Death, 
Vol. 10, pages 348-349 

Dickens, ‘Tull and Faithful Report of the Memorable Trial 
of Bardell Against Pickwick,” Vol. 2, pages 391—148 
Great DocTiments, Declaration of Independence, Vol. 6, pages 
418-421; Universal Declaration of Unman Rights, 
pages 4.52-4.56 

Ibsen, Enemy of the People, Vol. 4, pages 164-246 
Moliere, Misanthroj)e, Vol. 4, pages 6-51; Doctor in Spite 
of Himself, pages 52-81 
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Rnskin, Idealist's Arraipnmeiii of the Af^e, Vol. 7, pages 126-136 
Sheridan, Srhool for Scandal, Vol. 4, pages 8.5-159 
Thoreati, Civil Disobedience, Vol. 6, pages 695-713 
Twain, Man That Corrupted Jladlctfburfi, Vol. 2, pages 346-388 

For Jliitler s translations of The Iliad and The Odyssey in Great Books 
of the Western World, see Vol. 4 

JOHN C. CALHOUN, 1782-1850 
“The Concurrent Majority” 

from A Disquisition on Government 
Vol. 7, pages 276-290 

.srccKsnj) rlmitnc.s in the Syntopicon 

CONSTITUTION, Vol. 2, pag(‘s 23-3-2.51, especially 

T >pic 9/ • Tv]ies of rt*presentalion: diveise methods of selecting 
representatives 

OEMOC’R \C\, \\)l. 2, pages 303-322, especially 

T()])ie 2a- Lawless inob-nile the t\iannv of the majority 
Topic 5h(l): Majority rule and minority or proportional 
repres(*ntalion 

Topic 5r: The distribution of functions and powers: checks 
and balances in represcTitative democracy 
GOVERNMENT, Vol. 2, pages 637-G(>4, especially 

Topic 1^/: The origin and necc'ssity of government: the issue 
c'oncerning anarchy 

I’opic Ih: SeH-go\ ernment: expressions of the popular will; 
elections, voting 

REi.xn'r) AUTHORS Axn WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Lau's, Bk. M, pages 697-705 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Folitirs, Bk. I, Chap. 2, pages 445-446; Bk. Ill, 
C^hajis. 1-5, pages 471-475 

Hobbes, \'ol. 23, J.eiiafhan, Part I, Chaps. L‘3-14, pages 84-87 
Rousseau, Vol. 38, Social Contract, Bk. IV, Chaps. 4-7, 
pages 42S 435 

Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of Nations, Bk. IV, Chap. VII, pages 
269-271 

Constitution of the United States of America, Vol. 43, 
pages 11-20 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, Nos. 41-51, pages 
132-165; No. 85, pages 256-259 
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CALHOUN, ‘The Concurrent Majority” 

contintwd 

Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Representative Government, Chaps. 6-7, 
pages 366-380 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Second Epilogue, Chaps. IV-V, 
pages 680-684 

REiATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateivoy to the Great BooLs 

Adams, ‘‘United States in 1800," Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Vol. 7, pages 237-271 
Ibsen, Enemy of the People, Vol. 4, pages 164-246 
Jefferson, “Virginia Constitution," Vol. 6, pages 502-517 
Lincoln, First Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, pages 747-765 
Thoreau, Civil Disobedience, Vol. 6, pages 695-713 
Tocqueville, “Observations on American Life and Gov(TTirn(‘rit," 

Vol. 6, pages 564-690 

Washington, Farewell Address, Vol. 6, pages 48'1-^197 

TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, 1568-1639 
“Arguments for and against C^alileo” 

from The Defense of Galileo 
Vol. 8, pages 359-364 

ST’t.Gi::STLD READINGS IN THE Sljutopicon 

ASTRONOMY, Vol. 2, pages 87-111, especially 

Topic 5: Astronomy and cosmology: the theory of the world 
or universe as reflecting astronomical conceptions 
Topic 6: A.stronoiny and theology: astronomy as aflecting 

views of Cod, creation, tlie divine plan, and the moral 
hierarchy 

Topic 13: The history of astronomy 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 682-705, especially 

Topic lb: Science as the discipline of experimental inqiiiiv 
and the organization of experimental knowledge: 
the .scientific .spirit 

Topic 2a\ The relation between science and religion: 

the conception of sacred theology as a science 
Topic 6b: Tlie place of science in society: the social conditions 
favorable to the advancement of sciemee 
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RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Crcat Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, On the Heavens, pages 359-405 
Ploleiuy, Vol. 16, Alnuiffcst, Bk. I, pages 7-12 
Copernicus, Vol. 16, On the Revolulions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, Introduclion-Bk. I, pages 50.5-543 
Kepler, Vol. J6, Epitome of Coperniean Astronomy, Bk. IV, 
pages 85.3-&54, 8S8-393, 91.5-916, 929-933 
Galileo, Vol. 28, Dialogues Concerning the Two New Sciences, 
pages 127-260 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Parts V-VI, pages 54-67 

RELATED AUHiORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Truth, Vol. 10, pages .346-347 
(kilileo, Starnj Messenger, Vol. 8, pages .330-353 
Voltaire, “English Men and Ideas,’' Vol. 7, pages 332-378 

For Galileos Dialogues Concerning the Two New Sciences in 
Great Books of the Western World, see Vol. 28 


NORMAN ROBERT CAMPBELL, 

1880-1949 

Measurement 

Vi)l. 9 , pages 20t-221 

SUOCESTTT) READINGS IN TTIi: St/ntopicon 

MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 42-62, especially 

Topic 2b: Die hc'ing of inalhematieal objects: their real, ideal, 
or mental existence 
Topic 5(1: The art of measurement 
MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic 3n: Number and the conliniuim: the theor)" 
of measurement 

QUANTITY, Vol. 3, pages 527-513, especially 

Topic 6h: Matbemalical procedures in measurement: 

snpcTposition, congiuence, ratio and proportion; 
parameters and coortlinates 

Topic 6c: Physical procedures in measurement: experiment 
and obseiTatioii; clocks, rules, balances 
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CAMPBELL, Measurement 

continued 

RELATED AUTOORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Rejyuhlic, Bk. VII, pages 391-398 
Euclid, Vol. 11, Elements, Bk. V, pages 81-98 
Nicomachus, Vol. 11, Introduction to Arithmetic, Bk. I, 
pages 811-817 

Berkeley, Vol. 35, Principles of Human Knowledge, pages 436-4*39 

RELATED AimiORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij to the Great Books 

Bacon, Sphinx, Vol. 8, pages 2r-4 
Boeke, Cosmic View, Vol. 8, pages 442-446 
Danlzig, Fingerjyrints, V’'ol. 9, pages 165-177; Empty Column, 
pages 178-189 

Einstein and Infeld, ‘‘Rise and Decline of Classical Ph)sics,” 

Vol. 8, pages 490-560 

Kasner and Newman, New Names for Old, Vol. 9, pag(‘s 121-136; 

Beyond the Googoh pages 137-162 
Russell, Definition of Number, Vol. 9, pagt's 111-117 
Voltaire, Micromegas, Vol. 2, pages 241-256 

Numerical Laws and the Use of Mathematics in Science 

Vol. 9, pages 222-2.3S 

SUGGESTED RIL\DINGS IN TOE StjnfopiCOn 

MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 42-62, especially 

Topic 5: The applications of mathtnnalics to physical 
phenomena: the utility of mathematics 
MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112^ esiiecially 

Topic 3: Tlie use of mathematics in mec hanics: the dependence 
of progress in meehanic*s on mathematical discovery 
PHYSICS, Vol. 3, pages 36*3-376, especially 

Topic *3: The role of math(*matics in the natural sc'i(‘nces: 
observation and measurement in relation 
to mathematical formulations 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 682-70*5, especially 

Topic 5c: ITie use of mathematics in science: calculation 
and measurement 

REFUTED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Timaetis, pages 442-477 

Galileo, Vol. 28, Dialogues Concerning the Two New Sciences, 
Third Day, pages 197-237 
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Bacon, Vol. 30, Novum Organum, First Book, pages 107-136 
Newton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
Bk. 11, Sects. I-III, pages 159-189 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, pages 69-72 

BELAiED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwatj to the Great Books 

Einstein and Infcld, “Rise and Decline of Classical Physics,” 

Vol. 8, pages 490-560 

Eul(*r, Seven Bridges of Kbnigsherg, Vol. 9, pages 193-201 
Forsyth, Mathematics in JAfe and Thought, Vol. 9, pages 26-46 
Haldane, On Being the Right Size, Vol. 8, pages 149-154 
Helmholt?, On the Conservxition of Force, Vol. 8, pages 451-484 
Mendeleev, “Genesis of a Law of Nature,” Vol. 8. pages 442-446 
Poincare, Mathematical Creation, Vol. 9, pages 294-304 
Russell, Study of Mathematics, Vol. 9, pages 84-94 
Whitehead, “On Mathematical Metliod,” Vol. 9, pages 51-67; 

On the Nature of a Calculus, pages 68-78 


THOMAS CARLYLE, 1795-1881 
The Hero as Kinfi 

Vol. 6, pages 110-145 

suGC.FA'n n REAniN'cs IN THE Sijntopicon 

ARISTOCRACY, \^ol. 2, pages 50-6.3, especially 

Tojiic Ifl; Aristocracy as a good form t)f government 
Topic 4: Aristocracy and the issue of rule by men as opposed 
to rule by law 

HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 4fl(4): The role of the indisidual in history; the great 
man, hero, or leader 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 3fl: The reaction of the community to its good or great 
men 

Topic 5h: Hero-worship: the exaltation of leaders 
Topic 5d: The estimation of the role of the hero in history 
LAW, Vol. 2, pages 962-990, especially 

Topic 6b: The exemption of the sovereign person 
from the coercive force of law 
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CARLYLE, The Hero as King 

continued 

LIBERTY, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

Topic 6b: The struggle for civil liberty and economic freedom: 
the overthrow of tyrants, despots, and oppressors 
MONARCHY, Vol. 3, pages 204-224, especially 
Topic 2: The theory of royalty 
Topic 3: The use and abuse of moniU*chical power 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS LN Great Books of the Western World 

Homer, Vol. 4, Iliad, pages 3-179 
Sophocles, Vol. 5, Oedipus the Kin^, pages 9f)-113 
Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bks. V-VI, pag(‘s 369-383; Statesman, 
pages 598-604 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. HI, Chaps. 14-18, pages 483—187 
Virgil, Vol. 13, Aeneid. pages 10:3-379 

Machiavelli, Vol. 23, Prince, pages 1-37, t‘specially Chaps. 15-21, 
pages 22-3-3 

Hobbes, \'ol. 23, Leviathan, Part II, Chap. 29, piiges 149-153 
Rabelais, Vol. 24, Garganiua and Pantagruel, Bks. I-II, 
pages 1-126 

Shakespeare, Vol. 26, King Ilcjmj VI, First Part, pages 1-32; 

King Henry VI, Second Part, pagt‘s 3.3-6S; King Henry VI, 
Third Part, pages 69-104; King Richard HI, pages 105-148; 
King Richard II, pages 320-351; King Henry IV, First Part, 
pages 4-34-466; King Henry IV, Second Part, pages 467-502; 
King Henry V, pages 532-567; Julius Caesar, j)ages 568-596; 
Vol. 27, Antony and Cleopatra, pages 311-350; Coriolaniis, 
pages -351-392 

Locke, Vol. -35, Concerning Civil C^overmnenf, (>hap. VII, pages 
44-46; Chap. VllI, pages 48-51; Chap. XIV, page’s 62-(34; 
Chaps. XVH-XIX, pages 70-81 
Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of History, Introduction III, pages 
162-170; Second Part, pages 280-283; Fourth Part, pages 
360-,362 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Second Epilogue, pages 675-690 

BELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Great Place, Vol. 7, pages 9-1 1 

Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Vol. 7, pages 2-37-271 

Emerson, Self-Reliance, Vol. 10, pages 525-545 

Calton, ‘Classification of Human Ability," Vol. 8, pag(\s 227-261 

Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 168-171 

Hume, Of the Study of History, Vol. 7, pages 89-92 
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Ibsen, Kneimj of the People, Vol, 4, pages 164-246 
James, W., Great Men and Their Environment^ Vol. 7, pages 
171-194 

Jefferson, "Biograpliical Sketches,” Vol. 6, pages 522-528 
Mac aulay, Machiavelli, Vol. 7, pages 295-829 
CyNeill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 8.58-882 
Shaw, Man of Destiny, Vol. 4, pag(^s 306-888 
Tacitus, IJfc of Gnaeus Julius Aiiricola, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 
Washinglon, Circular I.etter to the Goverrwrs of All the States 
on Dishandinf!^ the Army, \ ol. 6, pages 474^83; EarcwcU 
Address, page's 484-497 

Whitman, Death of Ahraham JJnroln, Vol. 6, pages 174-183 


RACHEL L. CARSON, 1907-1964 
The Sunless Sea 

Vol. (S, pages 132-146 

src(,r.siiu) rkvdings in hie Syutopu on 

ANIMAL, Vol. 2, pages 19-49, especially 
Topic 11: Tlic hal)itat ol animals 
E\ C)IAn ION, Vol. 2, page's 451-167, especially 
Topic 5(1: The struggle for existence: its causes 
and consec [lienees 

Topic 6/;: Tlie gc'ographieal distributiem of the forms of life 
in relation to the genealogy of c' 'sting species 
S(:ILNC:L, Vol. 8, ])agc*s 6S2-705, ('specially 

Topic 1/;: Sci('nee as the discipline of experimental incpiiry 
and till' Ol gani/.ation of experin.ental knowledge: 
till' scientific spirit 

Topic 2h: Tlie comparison of science witli poetr}^ and history 
m:EA'n'i) ai thors and wc^rks in Great Bewks of the Western World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Phaedrus, pages 188-140 

Aristotle, \7)1. 9, lUstorif of Animals, Bks. V-VI, pages 7:3-89; 

Bk. Vlll, pages 11.V182; Bk. IX, pages 1 16-144 
Darwin, Vol. 49, C)//g/7i of Spedcs, Cffiaps. IIl-lV, pages 32r-64; 
Chaps. Xll-XlII, ])agc's 181-20^ 

REiAiKD Ain HORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij to tlic Great Books 

Conrad, Youth, Vol. 2, pages 216-236 
(Tane, Open B(Mit, Vol. 8, pages 5-26 
Darwin, Autohkn^iaphy, Vol. 8, pages 47-93 
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CARSON, The Sunless Sea 

continued 

Fabre, Laboratory of the Open Fields, Vol. 8, pages 97-104; 

Sacred Beetle, pages 105-119 
Haldane, On Being the Right Size, Vol. 8, pages 149-154 
Huxley, On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, 

Vol. 8, pages 160-204; On a Piece of Chalk, Vol. 8, pages 205-222 
Lyell, “Geological Evolution,” Vol. 8, pages 319-324 
Malthus, “Principle of Population,” Vol. 7, pages 502-530 


ANTON CHEKHOV, 1860-1904 

The Darling 

Vol. 3, pages 452-462 

SUCXJESTED READINGS IN THE StJUtOplCOn 

CHANCE, Vol. 2, pages 179-192, especially 

Topic 6a: Chance and fortune in the life of the individual 
DESIRf], Vol. 2, pages 32^3-344, especially 

Topic 2d: The satisfaction of desire: possession and enjovnient 
Topic 4b: The attachment of desires: fixations, projections, 
identifications, transferences 
HAPPINESS, Vol. 2, pages 684-710, especially 

Topic 2h(5): The importance of friendsliip and love 
for happiness 

LOVE, Vol. 2, pages 1051-1082, especially 

Topic le: The intensity and power of love: its increase 

or decrease; its constructive or destructive force 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Symposium, pages 157-159; 164-165 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Upon Some Verses of Virffil, pages 432-433 
Shakespeare, Vol. 26, Romeo and Juliet, Act II, pages 29.3-3(X) 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Anonymous, Aucassin and Nicolette, Vol. 2, pages 523-551 
Arnold, Sweetness and Light, Vol. 5, pages 42-^1 
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Bacon, Of Marriage and Single Life, Vol, 7, pages 7-8; Of Love, 
Vol. 10, pages 351-852 

Galsworthy, Apple-Tree, Vol. 3, pages 323-367 
Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264-281 
Turgenev, First Love, Vol. 3, pages 217-271 
Wilde, Happy Prince, Vol. 2, pages 261-268 

The Cherry Orchard 

Vol. 4, pages 245>~294 

SUGGI'iiTlvD RKADINGS IN THE StJTltopicon 

ARISTOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 50-63, especially 

Topic 7: Historic and poetic exemplifications of aristocracy 
CHANGE, Vol. 2, pages 19.3-217, especially 
Topic I2b: llic love and hatred of change 
HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Tonic 4h: The laws and patterns of historical change: cycles, 
pi ogress, evolution 

PROGRESS, Vol. 3, pages 437-453, especially 

Topic 5: Forces operating against social progress: emotional 
opposition to change or novelty; political conserv atism 

RELAiTD AOTiioiis AND woiiKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aeschylus, Vol. 5, FAimenides, pages 81-91 
Sophocles, Vol. 5, Antifi^one, pages 131-142 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Vanity, pages 462-465 
Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, 
pages 333-366 

Gibbon, Vol. 40, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

General Observations, pages 632-634 
Bosw ell, Vol. 44, Life of Samuel Johnson, pages 189-190 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Second Epilogue, pages 675-696 

RELATED AUFHORS AND WORKS IN Gotcwatj to the Great Books 

Anonymous, Aucassin and Nicolette, Vol, 2, pages 523-551 

Ibsen, Enemy of the People, Vol. 4, pages 164-246 

La Bniyere, Characters, Vol. 6, pages 102-105 

Pater, “Art of Life," Vol. 10, pages 258-261 

Ruskin, Idealises Arraignment of the Age, Vol. 7, pages 126-136 

Tacitus, Life of Gnacnis Julius Agricola, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 
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CICERO, 106-43 B-c. 

On Friendship 

Vol. 10, pages 286-316 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN TIIE StjntopiCOn 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 72S-748, especially 

Topic 2e: Honor as the pledge of friendship: the codes of honor 
among social equids 

LOVE, Vol. 2, pages 1031-1082, especially 

Topic 2/9(3): The types of friendship: friendships leased 
on utility, pleasure, or virtue 
Topic Sa: Friendship and love in relation to virtue 
and happiness 

STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-S65, especially 

Topic 3e: Lov'e and justice as the bond of men in states: 
friendship and patriotism 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Boohf of ihc Wcsfcru World 

Homer, Vol. 4, Iliml, Bks. XVI-XVIII, pages 112-136; Bk. XXIII, 
pages 161-170 

Plato, Vol. 7, Lysis, pages 14-25 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachcan Ethics, Bks. VIII-X, Chap. 4, 
pages 406-428 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Friendship, pages 82-8S 
Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote, Chaps. 33-34, pages 120-131 
Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part TI, Prop. 22, page 383; Prop. 3.5, 
pages 385-386; Props. 41-44, pages 388-390; Part IV, Props. 
85-36, pages 43i3-434 

Melville, Vol. 48, Moby Dick, Chaps. 3-4, pages 8-22; (diap. 10, 
pages 36-39 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 12, Chap. XIII, pages 
354-553 

James, W., Vol. S3, Principles of Psychology, Chap. X, pages 18^1-191 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Followers and Friends, Vol. 7, pages 20-21; Of Love, 

Vol. 10, pag(‘s 351-352; Of Friendship, pages 353-358 
Kipling, Mowglts Brothers, Vol. 2, pages 120-141 
La Briiyere, Characters, Vol. 6, pages 102-105 
Maupassant, Two Friends, Vol. 2, pages ]5f>-164 
Scott, Two Drovers, Vol. 2, pages 182-205 
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On Old Age 

Vol. 10, pages 317-543 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Sljntopiron 

JIAITINKSS, Vol. 2, pages 68^4—710, (‘specially 

Topic 2/;(l): The coiitrihiilion of the goods of fortune 
to happiness: \v(‘aUh, health, longevity 
IMMORTALrrY, Vol. 2, pages 784-801, especially 

Topic 1: The desire for hninortality: tlu' fear of death 
LJFis AND DK VTJI, Vol. 2, j^ges ]018-10‘34, ('specially 
Topic 5: Normal vitality and its impainiK'nt by dis(‘asc, 
degeneration, and enfe('hlenu*nt with age 
Topic 6c: 'l1ie biological characteristics of the stages of life 
Topic 8c: The conlcinjdation and fi'ar of death; the attitude 
of tlie luTO, the philosopher, the martyr 
MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1—11, especially 

T epic 6c: T\\c ag(\s of man; infancy, youth, maturity, 
senescc'nce 

la I \iM) ACTifoes AND WORKS IN Grcot Books of the Wcsfcni World 

So|)Iio( les, Vol. 5, Ordiptis af Colont/s. pages 114-130 
Aii^tophanes, Vol. 5, Arli(irjii(ins\ page -lO!) 
llato, \'ol. 7, J\i'puhli(\ Bk. T, pages 205-207; Bk. VII, page 401 
Aristoll(‘, ^^)l. 9, Rlif toric\ lik. JI, (^hap. 13. page 037 
LucK’lins, Vol. 12, On the Xatiirc of Things, Bk. II, page's 29-30; 

B>k. Ill, pages 3.>^3r) 

Moiitaigiu', \'ol. 25, That to Sitidt/ Thilosophij Is to Learn to Dir, 
page's 2<S-36; Ag(', pages 15G-158: (>/ the Aff'^ction 

of Fathers to Tluir Children, ]Xig('s 18(^187; All Thiro^s Have 
Tin ir Season. pag<^ 339; Upon Sonic Verses of Virgil, 
jxiges 4()f>-4()S, 432^34 

Shak('sp('are, Vol. 27, K/ng Lear, pages 21*4- 2vS3 
Swilt, V(d. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part HI, Chap. X. pages 127-129 
Boswell, Vol. 41, Life of Samuel Johnson, pages 146, 3(^), 381, 
407-408 

Tolstov, V(4. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 1, Chap. XXV, pages 47-51; 
Bk. 5, Chap. XIV, pages 220-221; Bk. 10 Chap. XVI. pages 
424-426; Bk. 13, Chap. XVII, pages 5S4-5S5 

KiajMTT) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwatj to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Youth and Age, Vol. 7, pages 3-4; Of Death, \^ol. 10, 
pages 348-349 

BrowiK*, “Immortality/’ Vol. 10, pages 575-580 

Bunin, GcfUleman from San Franciseo, Vol. 3, pages 102-123 
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CICERO, On Old Age 

continued 

Dinesen, Sorrow- Acre, Vol. 3, pai^os 615 641 
Epictetus, EncJiiridion, Vol. 10, pages 2i3(^2.54 
Epicurus, Letter to Mcnoeceus, Vol. 10, pages 230-233 
Flaubert, Lca^end of St. Julian the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, pages 
371-392 

Hazlitt, On the Feelijig of Irnmortalitt/ in Youth, Vol. 10, 
pages 56.5-570 

Pater, “Art of I ife,” Vol. 10, pages 25S-261 
Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, page's 264 281 
Singer, Spinoza of Market St/re/, Vol. 3, page's 466-4S0 
Swift, Rcsolutums when I Come to he O/r/, \'ol. 7, page' 32 
Tolstoy, Death of Ivan Ih/itrh, Vol. 3, pages 646-699, Three 
Hermits, pages 7(X)~706 

Whitman, Death of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 171 1S3 


KARL VOxN CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 
What Is War? 

Vol. 7, pages 4:11-497 

SUGGESTED RE\DiN(;s IN 71IE Synfopicon 

WAR AND PEAC.E, Vol. 3, jiages 1010-1037, e‘sp(*e ia11v 
Topic 1: W ar as the reign ol fence: the' state e)f \sar 
an(_l the state ol nature* 

Topic 3r;: Tlie disline'tion be*t\\ ecu just and unjust warfare; 

wars of de*f(*nsi' anel w.irs e)f (()n(|ue‘st 
Topic 7: The* iru’S itabilitv e)f wai : the* political ni*ce*ssily 
of militar) j)reparations 

AUTHORS AND wen^KS IN Grrat Books of the Western World 

IIomcT, \'ol. 4, Iliad, pages 3-179 
Plato, Vol. 7, Repuhlir, Rk. 11, pages 31.8-319 
Machiavelli, \^)l. 23, Prince, (Jhaps. X11-X1\\ pages 17-22 
Rabelais, Vol. 24, Gargantua and Pantagruel, C^Iiaps. 2.5- .33, 
page's .30-41 

Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chaps. II-III, 
pag(*s 2.5-29; Chap. XVI, pages 6.5-70 
Kant, Vol. 42, Sdence of Right, Second Part, page's 452-4.55 
Hamilton, IVfadison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, Nos. 3-9, pagt^ 33-49 
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Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of Right, Third Part, Sub-sect. Ill, 
pages 107-110 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 9, Chap. I, pages 342-344; 
Cliaps. JX-Xl, pages 358-365; Bk. 10, Chap. I, pages 389-391; 
Chap. XIX, pages 430-432; Chap. XXV, page 440; Bk. 11, 
Chaps. I-V, pages 469-476; Bk. 13, Chaps. 1-X, pages 583-575; 
Chaps. XVII-XIX, pages 585-587; Bk. 14, Chaps. I-II, pages 
588-590; Bk. 15, Chaps. IV-V, pages 618-621; First Epilogue, 
Chaps. I-IV, pages 64,5-6.50 

Freud, Vol. .54, Civilization and Its Discontents, Chap. V, pages 
785-789 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Catcway to the Great Books 

Dante, ‘‘On World Government,” Vol. 7, pages 383-399 
Great Documents, Charter of the United Nations, Vol. 6, 
pages 422^51 

Hugo, “Battle with the Cannon,” Vol. 2, pages 146-154 
Kant, Perpetual Peace, Vol. 7, pages 441-475 
Einc.;Ju, Meditation on the Divine Will, Vol. 6, page 758 
Maupassant, Tivo Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-164 
Prescott, “Land of Mont(Vuma,” Vol. 6, pages 231-243 
Rousseau, Lasting Peace Through the Federation of Europe, 

Vol. 7, pages 405-436 

Shau\ Man of Destiny, Vol. 4, pages 300—338 
W asliinglon. Circular Letter to the Governors of AU the States 
on Disbanding the Army, Vol. 6, pages 474-483 


WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD, 

1845-1879 

The Postulates of the Science of Space 

Vol. 9, pages 2^1*3-259 

suGcrsiTD RF..\i)iNGS IN HIE Stjutopicon 

HYPOTHESIS, Vol. 2, jiagt^s 749-760, especially 

Topic 3: The foundations of mathematics: postulates, 
assumptions 

MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 42 62, especially 

Topic Ic: The certainty and exactitude of mathematical 

knowU'dge: the a priori foundations of arithmetic 
and geoiiK'try 

Topic 4b: Tlie operations of geometry 
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CLIFFORD, The Postulates of the Science of Space 

continued 

QUANTITY, \^)1. 3, pages 527-515, especially 

Topic 3: The magnitudes of geometry: the relations 
of dimensionality 

Topic Sa: Straight lines: their length and their relations; angles, 
perpendiculars, parallels 
Topic Sd: Surfaces 

Topic 5a: Space: the matrix of figures and distances 
SPACE, Vol. 3, [lagcs 811-S25, esp(‘cially 

Topic 3c: Geometric‘al space, its kinds and properties: spatial 
relationsliips and configurations 

Topic 5: The mode of existence of geometrical objects: tlu'ir 
character as abstrac-tions; their relation to intelligible 
matter 

RicL.vi'ED ArniOHS ANT) WORKS IN Grcut Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, PhtjsirSy Bks. 111-IV, ("haps. 4-8; 1-9, pages 
280-297 

Euclid, \bl. 11, Elements^ Bk. I, pag(‘s 1-29 
Ptolemy, Vol. 16, Alma[^est, Bk. I, pages 

Copernic'us, Vol. 16, On the Revoliithms of the Ileovenhj Spheres, 
Bk. I, pages 511-545 

Descartes, VcjI. 31, Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Bnlc' XIV, 
pages 28-^33 

Kant, Vol. 42, Criiiciuc okVure Reason, pages 21 1-21 S 
James, W., \'ol. 53, PrineipUs of rsi/rholn<nj, CJhap. XX, pages 
540-635; Chap. XXVHI, pages‘87i-«S2 

RFLATf:D AUTHORS AND WORKS IV Catcuwf to the Great Books 

Einstein and Infeld, “Bise and Decline of Classical Physics,” Vol. 8, 
pagt\s 490-560 

Poincare, Space, Vol. 9, pages 265-293 

Russ(‘ll, Studu Matheinatirs, Vol. 9, pages 84-94; Mathematics 
and the Mefaphysirians, pages 95-1 10 
Voltair(', Microneeas, Vol. 2, pages 211-256; “English Men 
and Ideas,” Vol. 7, pages 332-378 
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The Ethics of Belief 

Vol. 10, pages l(>-o6 
succiF^TFD rfj\din(;s IN niK Sijutopicon 

KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 2, pag(\s 8(S0-920, especially 

Topic 4h: Kno\vl(^clg(% belief, and opinion: dieir relation 
or distinetioii 

OPINION, \ ol. 3, [)ages 30.1-,322, especially 

Topic 2d: R(*ason, (‘xpcric'nec, and authority as sources 
of opinion 

REASONING, Vol. 3, pages 546-568, (‘specially 

Topic 4a: Immediate inferenre: its relation to incxlialed 
infcTcnce or reasoning 

Topic 5a: The fact and the re«isoned fact: mere bcli(4 
distinguished from l)(‘lii'f on rational grounds 

related AirniORS and ^vohks in Great Books of the Western World 

Pku^i, vvL 7, Republic, Bk. V, pag(‘s 370-373 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Adraueement of Le<unin<^, Second Book, pages 
47-^8, 60-61; iVoi utu Orf^anum, First Book, page's 109-116 
Dc‘scart<’s, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method. Ikirts I-l\', pages 44-54 
Pascsil, Vol. 33, Pt^usecs, Sects. III-IV. pages 205-225; Preface 
to the Treatise on the Vacuum, pagi's 35.>-^358 
Locke, Vol. 35, Essatj (kmemi/ng llutnan I juh rstanding, Bk. IV, 
C'liaps. XVfll-XXI, pages 3S0-.395 
Ilunie, Vol. 35, Entjuin/ Coneernin<^ Human Understanding, Sects. 
X-Xl, page’s 4S8~503 

Kant, Vol. 42, Crititjuc of Pure Reason, pages 1(X)-111 
Freud, Vol. 54, Sew Initodueiorij Lecluies on Ps'n ho-Anahjsis, 
Lecture 35, page’s 873-S84 

lu'.ijvrra) AUTHORS and works in Gatewatj to the Great Books 

Adams, Saint Thomas Aijuinas, Vol. 10, pages 422—450 
Bacon, Of Truth, Vol. 10, pages 346—347 
Dewev, “l^rocess of Thought, ’ \'ol. 10, pages 92-213 
Di('k('ns, “Full and Faithlul Rc'port of the Memorable Trial 
of Bardell Against Pickwick,” Vol. 2, pages 391- US 
Emerson, MonfaigJic; or, the Skeptic, Vol. 10 pages 516-562 
Erskine, Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent, Vol. 10. p\ges 5-13 
Imraday, Observations on Mental Education, Vol. 7, pages 20S-232 
James, W., \\7// to Believe, \7)1. 10, pages 3t^)-57; Sentiment 
of Rationcditij, pages 58-87 
Laplace, “Probability,” Vol. 9, pages 325-338 
Pearce, Red and the Black, Vol. 9, page's 342-348 
Voltaire, “Philosophy of Common Sense,” Vol. 10, pages 453-474 
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JOSEPH CONRAD, 1857-1924 
Youth 

Vol. 2y pages 210-236 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE SyfltOpicOTl 

COURAGE, Vol. 2, pages 252-267, especially 

Topic 6: The formation or training of the courageous man 
EDUCATION, \^ol. 2, pages 376-399, especially 

Topic 5/: Learning apart from teachers and books: the role 
of experience 

EXPERIENCE, Vol. 2, pages 468-485, especially 

Topic 8: Variety of experience as an idt^al of human life 
HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 26‘: Honor as due self-esteem: magnanimity 
or proper pride 

MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 6c’: The ages of man; infancy, youth, maturity, 
senescence 

MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 133-157, esp(‘cially 
Topic 4a: Memory in the life of the individual: personal 
identity and continuity 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plutarch, Vol. 14, Demosthenes, pages 691-695 
Rabelais, Vol. 24, Gargantua and Pantagruel, Bk. I, Chap. 23, 
pages 28-29 

Montaigne, Vol. 2.5, Of the Education of Children, pages 7.5-76 
Melville, Vol. 48, Moby Dick, Chap. 24, page 82; Chap. 26, 
pages 83-85 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to tlic Great Books 

Anderson, Em a Fool, Vol. 2, pages 511-520 
Bacon, Of Youth and Age, Vol. 7, pages i3-4 
Crane, Open Boat, \"ol. 3, pages 5-26 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Vol. 2, pages 5-141 
De Quincey, Literature of Knowledge ami Literature of Power, 
Vol. 5, pages 358-366 

Dincsen, Sorrow-Acre, Vol. 3, pages 615-611 
Hazlitt, On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth, Vol. 10, 
pages 565-570 

Melville, Billy Budd, Vol. 3, pages 31-98 
Turgenev, First Love, Vol. 3, pages 217-271 
Twain, ‘‘Learning the River,” Vol. 6, pages 5(1-98 
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STEPHEN CRANE, 1871-1900 

The Open Boat 

Vol. 3, pages 5-26 

SUCXJESTED REXDINGS IN 'HIE SljntO'picOYl 

CAUSE, Vol. 2, pages ]5.'>-178, especially 
lopic 3: Causality and freedom 
CHANCE, Vol. 2, pages 179-192, especially 

Topic 2/;: Tlu‘ reLition of chance to fate, providence, 
and predestination 

COURACE, Vol. 2, pag(‘s 252-267, especially 

Topic 3: Th(‘ passions in the sphere of courage: fear, daring, 
anger, hope, despair 
FAIT., Vol. 2, pag(‘s 51.5—525, especially 

T' Pie 1: The decrees of fate and the decisions of the gods 
LIE]-: AND DEATH, Vol. 2, pages 101.3-1034, especially 

Topic S(/: ITie love of life: the instinct of self-preservation; 
the life instinct 

MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic lOd: The finiteness and insufficiency of man: his sense 
of being dc'pendent and ordered to something 
beyond himself 

WORLD, Vol. 3, pages 111<S-1140, especially 

To]uc 6r: Hie rationality or intelligibility of the universe 
Topic 6(/; Th(' goodness and beauty of the universe: its evil 
and impt'rfections 

REL.\7i D AirnioRS AND WORKS IN Grcaf Books of the Western World 

Hoitkt, Vol. 4, Odtfssetf, Bk. V, pages 208-213 
Euripides, Vol. 5, AJrestis. pages 237-247 
Plato, Vol. 7, Laws, Rk. X, pages 767-768 
Virgil, Vol. 13, Aeneid, Rk. I, pages 103-123 
Dante, Vol. 21, Divine Comcdif, Hell, Canto XXVI, pages 38-39 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, That the Relish of Good ami Evil Depends 
in a Great Measure Upon the Opinion We Have of Them, 
pages 115-119 

Shakespeare, Vol. 27, FerieleSy Act III, Scene I, pages 433-434; 

Tempest, Act I, Scene I, pages 524-525 
Melville, Vol. 48, Mohtj Diek, Chap. 42, pages 144-145 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War ami Peace, Second Epilogue, pages 675-696 
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CRANE, The Open Boat 

continued 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS TN CatCUXnj tO tlw GrCOt Books 

Bacon, Of Death, Vol. 10, pages 34vS-349; Of Adversity, 350 

Biinin, Gentleman from San Francisco, Vol. 3, pages 102-123 

Conrad, Youth, Vol. 2, pages 210-236 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Vol. 2, pages 5-121 

De Quineey, Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Tower, 

Vol. 5, pages 358-366 

Dinesen, Sorrow-Acre, Vol. 3, pages 615-641 
Emerson, Self-Reliance, Vol. 10, pages 525-^545 
James, \V., Energies of Men, Vol. 7, pages 157-170 
Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342-352 

JEAN DE CREVECOEUR, 1735-1813 
“The Making of Americans” 

from Letters from an American Farmer 
Vol. 6, pages 516-559 

SUGGI SITD READINGS IN THE StjntOpiCOn 

DEMOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 30,3-322, especially 

Topic 4a: Liberty and equality for all under law 
LABOR, Vol. 2, pages 921-940, especially 

Topic 7/: The relation of economic to polilical fn'cdom: 
ecxmoniic democracy 

LIBERTY, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

Topic 1/: The freedom of t'quals under govcnirnent: 
th(» equality of citizenship 
PROGRESS, Vol. 3, pages 437-453, especially 

Topic 4c: The growth of political fr('edom: the achievement 
of citizenship and civil rights 
RELIGION, Vol. 3, page's 588-625, especially 

Topic 6e: Religious liberty: freedom of conscience; religious 
toleration 

RELATED AunioRS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Tmws, Bk. Ill, page's 674-676; Bk. TV, pages 6(81-682 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Athenian Constitution, Cljaps. 5-42, pages 5.54-572 
D)cke, Vol. 35, Letter Concerning Toleration, pages 1-22 
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Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, Chap. X, pages 51-56 
Hairhltnn, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, No. 10, pages 50-51; 
No. 35, pages 113-114 

Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, On Liberty, Chap. 1, pages 267-274 

RisLATED Aerj7ioRS AND WORKS IN Gatcicay to the Great Books 

Adams, “United Stales in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Great Documents, Virginia Declaration of Rights, Vol. 6, pages 
415-417 

Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham TAncoln, Vol. 6, pages 168-171 
Hume, Of Refinement in the Arts, Vol. 7, pages 52-61 
j<4l(Tson, First Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, pages 518-521 
Lincoln, Address at Cooper bistitute, \\)1. 6, page's 737-746 
Tocfjueville, “Observations on Ameriean Life and Government,” 
Vol. 6, pages 564-690 

Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, Vol. 5, pages 247-259 


EVE CURIE, 1904- 
Tlie Discovery of Radium 

Vol, 8, pag(‘s 32-42 

SUCCr.SIM) READINGS IN I TIE StJUtOpicOn 

EL1:MENT, Vol. 2, pages 4(X>~412 especially 
4\)pic 1: The concept of elcancait 

Topic 3: T1 j(' tlu'orv of the c’lc'ments in natiir.d philosophy, 
pin sics, and eluanistry 
PHYSICS, Vol. 3! pages 363-376, especially 

4’opic 4: The experimental method in the study of nature 
SCIEXC.E, Vol. 3, pages 682-705, espc'cially 

Topic lb: Science as the discipline of experimental inquiry 
and the organization of experimental knowledge; 
the sc'ientifie spirit 
Topic 5: Scic'ntific method 
Topic 6: I’he dexelopment of the s^^'ienees 
SPACIO, Vol. 3, pages 811-825, especially 

Topic 2c: Space as a medium of physical action: the ether 
and aetion-at-a-distance; the phenomena 
of gravitation, radiation, and electricity 

RiXATED AmiORS ANT) wcuiKs IN Great Books of the Western World 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Part \T, pages 60-67 
Lavoisier, Vol. 45, Elements of Chemistry, pages 1-133 
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CURIE, Tlie Discovery of Radium 

continued 

REi*.\TED AUTHORS AND w^oRKS IN Gatewdij to thc Grcut Books 

Darwin, Autobiography, Vol. 8, pages 47-98 

Einstein and Infeld, “Rise and Decline of Classical Physics,” 

Vol. 8, pages 490-560 

Faraday, Chemical History of a Candle, Vol. 8, pagt's 368-439 
Calton, “Classification of Iliiman Ability,” Vol. 8, page's 227-261 
Janies, W., Enerp^cs of Men, Vol. 7, pages 157-170 
Mendeleev, “Cienesis of a Law of Nature,” Vol. 8, pages 442-446 
Poincare, Mathematical Creation, Vol. 9, pages 294-304 
Tyndall, “Michael Faradav,” Vol. 8, pages 8-2S 
Wohler, On thc Artificial Production of Urea, Vol. 8, pages 312-314 
Woolf, Art of Biographtjy Vol. 6, pager's 186-192 


DANTE ALIGHIERI, 1265-1321 
“On World Government” 

from De M anarch ia 

Vol. 7, pages 38^3-399 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Stjutopicon 

CITIZEN, Vol. 2, pages 218-232, espt'cially 

Topic 7: Politic-al citizenship and membership in the city of God 
Topic 8; The idea of world citizenship: the political 
brotherhood of man 

JUSTICE, Vol. 2, pages 850-879, especially 

Topic le: Justice as an act of will or duty fulfilling obligations 
to the common good: the harmonious action 
of individual wills under a universal law 
of freedom 

WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037, especially 
Topic lid: World government and world peace 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aurelius, Vol. 12, Meditations, Bks. III-IV, pages 262-264 

Kant, Vol. 42, Science of Right, Second Part, pages 455-458 

Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of Right, Third Part, Sub-sect. Ill, 
pages 108-109 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 0, Chap. VII, pages 244-245 
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Dostoevsky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Part II, Bk. V, Chap. 5, 
page ]33 

Freud, Vol. 54, Thoughts for the Times on War and Death, 

Chap. I, pages 755-761 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Clausewitz, What Is War?, Vol. 7, pages 479-497 
Great Documents, Charter of the United Nations, Vol. 6, pages 
422-451; Universal Declaration of Human Rights, pages 
452-456 

Guizot, “Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages 302-317 

Kant, Perpetual Peace, Vol. 7, pages 441-475 

Rousseau, Lasting Peace through the Federation of Europe, 

Vol. 7, pages 405-436 

For Dante’s Divine Comedy in Great Books of the Western World, 
see Vol. 21 


TOBIAS DANTZIG, 1884-1956 

Fingerprints 
The Empty Column 

Vol. 9, pages 165-189 

SUGGES'lED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 4S-R2, especially 

Topic 2: Tlic objects of matliematics: number, figure, e.\tension, 
relation, order 

Topic 2a: The apprehension of mathematical objects; 

by intuition, abstiaetion, imagination, construction; 
the forms of time and space 

Topic 2b: The being of matJiematicul objects: their real, ideal, 
or menial existence 

QUANTITY, Vol. 3, pages 527-545, especially 

Topic 4: Discrete quantities: number and numbering 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato. Vol. 7, Rejniblic, Bk. VII, pages 391-398 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, Metaphysics, Bk. X, Chaps. 1-7, pages 578-585; 

Bk. XI, Chaps. 1-9, pages 587-594; Bk. XIII, Chap. &-Bk. XIV, 
Chap. 6, pages 611-626 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, Introduction, pages 15-20; 
pages 29^3; pages 211-217 
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DANTZIG, Fingerprints, The Empty Column 

continued 

James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XXVllI, pages 
869-881 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to thc Great Books 

Campbell, Measurement, Vol. 9, pages 204-231 
Forsyth, Mathematics, in Life and Thotight, Vol. 9, pages 26-46 
Hogben, Mathematics, the Mirror of CAvilization, Vol. 9, 
pages 3-23 

KasiuT and Newman, New Names for Ohh Vol. 9, pages 121-136; 

Beyond the Googoh pages 137-162 
Poincare, Maihematieal Creation, Vol. 9. pages 294-304 
Russell, Definition of Number, Vol. 9, pag(‘s 111-117 
Whitehead, On thc Nature of a Calculus, Vol. 9, pagt's 63-78 


CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, 1809-18S2 

Autohiog,rapluj 

Vol. 8, pages 47-93 

SUGGESTED RKADINXS IN THE SlfntOpiCOn 

EDUCATION, Vol, 2, pages 376-.399, especially 

Topic 4h: The influence of the family in moral tiaining 
T(jpic 5e: The emotional aspect of Ic'arning; pk'asiirc*, desir(% 
interest 

Topic 5/: Leaniiiig apart from t('achcrs and books: the role 
of experience 

EVOLUTION, Vol. 2, pages 451-467, especially 

Topic 5: The theory' of evolution: the origin of new specie's 
fnjm a common ancestry 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pag(\s 682-705, especially 

Topic 2h\ The comparison of scienc e with poetry and historv 
Topic 5a: The role of experience: observation and ex]rerimcrit 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of thc Weshrn World 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Use Makes Perfect, pages 176-181; 

Of Experience, page's 520-522 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Parts I-III, pages 41-51; 
Meditation 11, pages 77-81 

James, Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. VII, pages 121-126; 
Chap. X, pages 191-197 
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Freiicl, Vol. 54, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, 
Lecture 35, page 884 

RKiAi'EF) AUTiiOHS AND WORKS IN Cutcway to the Great Books 

Balzac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pag(*s 436-447 
(Parson, Sunless Sea, Vol. 8, pages 132-146 
Curie, Discovery of Radium, Vol. 8, pagf^s 32-42 
De ()uineey, Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Power, 
Vol. 5. pages 358-.361 

lle\v('v, ‘Troe('ss of Thought,*’ Vol. 10, pages 92-213 
l-:is(4('y, “On Time ” Xo]. 8, pages 123-129 
Fal)r(‘, Lahoratonj of the Open Fields, Vol. 8, pages 97-104; 
Sacred Beetle, pages 105-119 

(ialton, “Classific ation of Iluinan Ability,” Vol. 8, pages 227-261 
lln\l('v, On a Piece of Chalk, Vol. 8, ])ages 205-222; 

(hi the Relations of Man to the Lower Animab, 
pages 106-204 

Lamb, Sanity of True Genius, Vol. 5, pages 308-310 
lyi'll “r ''!<)gi(al Evolution” Vol. 8, jiages 319-324 
Mahhus, “Prineiph' of Population,” Vol. 7, pages 502-530 
\fill, |. S., “Childhood and Youth ” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 
Poincare, 'Matheniaiieal Creation, Vol. 9, pages 29^4-304 
T\ndall, “Mic}ia(‘l Karadav,” \’ol. 8, pages 8-28 
\\ oolf. Art of Biix^raphy, Vol. 6, pages 186-192 

For oth(‘r works by Darwin in Great Books of the Western World, 
see \'ol. 49 


DANIEL DEFOE, 1660-1731 
Rohinson Crusoe 

Vol. 2, pages 5- 121 

SEcr.rsrrn readings in nir: Syntopicon 

IsDl 'CATION, Vol. 2, pag(\s 376-,399, espeeially 

Topic 5/: L(‘arniiig apart from teachers and books: tlie role 
of I'xperienee 

EXI^IsIUlsXCE, Vol. 2, pages 468-485, especially 

Topic lb; Verification by experience: experience as the ultimate 
test of truth 

Topic 6a: ls\p(Tienc(' as indispensable to sound judgment 
and prudence 
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DEFOE, Robinson Crusoe 

continued 

LABOR, Vol. 2, pages 921-940, especially 

Topic Id: The social necessity of labor and the moral obligation 
to work 

Topic le: Tlie honor of work and the virtue of productivity: 
progress through the invention of arts 
for the conquest of nature 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcot Books of thc W cstem World 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Philoctctes, pages 182-195 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. I, pages 445-453 
Epictetus, Vol. 12, Discourses, Bk. Ill, Chap. 13, pages 188-189 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Solitude, pages 107-1 12 
Shakespeare, Vol. 27, Tempest, Act I, pages 524-531 
Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Utilitariunism, Chap. 2, pages 447-^157 
James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Pstjcholo^t/, CUiap. IV, page 81; 
Chap. XI, pages 275-291; Chap. XIX, pages 502-507 

REL-\TED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Conrad, Youth, Vol. 2, pages 210-236 
Crane, Open Boat, Vol. 3, pages 5-26 

Emerson, Thoreau, Vol, 6, pages 150-165; Self-Reliance, Vol. 10, 
pages 525-545 

Fabre, Sacred Beetle, Vol. 8, pages 105-119 

Long, Power within Us, Vol. 0, pages 246-261 

O'Neill, Emperor /ones,- Vol. 4, pages 357— ‘382 

Sainte-Beuve, What Is a Classic?, Vol. 5, pages 6.5-75 

Tolstoy, Three Hermits, Vol. 3, pages 700-706 

Twain, ‘'Teaming the River,” Vol. 6, pages 50-98 

Voltaire, "Philosophy of Common Sense,” Vol. 10, pages 453-474 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 1785-1859 

Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Power 

Vol 5, pages 358-361 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Sljniopicon 

ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 2b: The role of matter and form in artistic and natural 
production 
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Topic ]0a: The influence of the arts on character 

and citizenship: the role of tlie arts in the training 
of youth 

POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 
Topic 5: Poetry in relation to knowledge 
Topic 5a: 1'h(‘ aim of poetry to instruct as well as to delight: 

lh(' pretensions or deceptions of the poet as teacher 

REi^TED AiTTiroRs AND WORKS IX Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Repuhlie, Bks. II-III, pages 320-339; Bk. X, 
pages 427-434 

Augustine, \'ol. JeS, Citt/ of God, Bk. II, Chaps. S-15, pages 153-157 
Rabelais. Vol. 24, Gar^antua and Pantufimel, Bk. I, Author’s 
]V()logu(\ pages 1 -3 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of the Education of Children, page 62; 

Apolo<^if for Raimond de Srl)onde, page 245 
Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote, First Part, (Jhap. 32, pages 
117-120, (diaps. 47-50, pages 184-194 
Kant, \ (.1. P CritUiue of fudtiement, First Part, Sect. I, Bk. II, 
])ag('s 520-52<S 

Goethe, \'ol. 47, Eaust, Prelude on tlu* Stage, pages 2-6 

RELAiiD AUTHORS A.VD WORKS IX Gateu'atj 1o tliC Great Books 

Arnold, Su'cetness and Liejit, Vol. 5, pages 42-61 
Bacon, Of Studies, Wd. 5, page's 97-98 
Burv, fJerodottts, Vol. 6, pages 364-3S3 
Conrad, Youth, Vol. 2, pages 219-236 
Cran<% Open Boat, Vol. 3, pag(’s 5-26 
Darwin, Autohioa,raphif, Vol. 8, jxiges 47-93 
Dinesen, Sorroic-A( re, WA. 3, j’tagi's 615-641 
Eliot, T. S., Dante, Vol. 5, pages 371-403 
Hawthorne, Rappacrmi\ Daughter. Vol. 3. pages 128-152 
Hugo, “Battle with the CMannon.” \'ol. 2, jxigrs 146-154 
ll)s(m, Ejienu/ of the PetyjAe, Vol. 4, pages 164-246 
Jolinson, Preface to Shakespeare, \'ol. 5. pages 316-.353 
Mebalh', Bilh/ Budd, \n]. 3, pages 31-9S 
Mill, J. S., “(Childhood and Youth," Vol. 6, pages 5-47 
Molierc, Misanthrope, Vol. 4, pag<’s 6 51 
Saint('-Beu\’e, Montaipie, Xo]. 5. pages 76-89 
Santayana, lAieretius, Vol. 10, pagt's 365--390; Goethe's Eausf, 
page's 391-419 

SchilU'r, On Simple and Sentimental Pocinf, Vol. 5, pages 155-211 
Schopc'nhauer, On Some Eorms of J iteraturc, Vol. 5, pages 

137-142; On the Comparative Place of Interest and Beauty 
in Works of Art, pages 14^3-150 
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DE QUINCEY, Literature of Knowledge and Power 

continued 

Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 
Tolstoy, Death of Ivan Ihjitch, Vol. 3, pages 646-699 

On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth 

Vol. 5, pages 362-366 

SUGGESn® HEADINGS IN THE StjntOptCOn 

BEAUTY, Vol 2, pages 112-125, espeeially 
Topic 2: Beauty in nature and in art 
KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 2, pages SSft-920, especially 

Topic 6h(4): Knowledge in n'latiou to the faculties 
of understanding, judgment, ami re.ison; 
and to the work of intuition, imagination, 
and understanding 

MEMORY AND IMAGINWTION, Vol. 3. pages 13.3-157, especially 
Topic 6c(2): The schema of the imagination as mediating 
between ce)neepts of the understanding 
and the senseny inanife)ld of intuition: 
tlie transcendental unity of ajiperee'ption 

RELATED AUTHORS AND weiRKS IN Grcot Dooks of tlic Wcstcm World 

Shakespe'are, Vol. 27, Macbeth, pages 284-310, especially pages 
291-292 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, Part I, page-s 23-110; 

Critique of Judgement, Intre)eluctie)n, page's 46.1—176 
Hegel, Vejl. 46, Philosojyhij of History, Sece)nd Part, page's 264-208 
James, W., \"ol. 5.3, Principles of Psychology, Chap. X, page.'s 
2.32-2.35 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcicaij to thc Grcot Books 
Bacon, Of Beauty, Vol. 5, page 94 

Flaubert, Legend of St. Julian the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, pages 
371-392 

Ile'iningway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 
Johnsem, Preface to Shakespeare, Vol. 5, pages 316-353 
Lamb, My First Play, Vol. 5, pages 3tX)-.30.3 
Schopenhauer, On the Conqmrative Place of Interest and Beauty 
in Works of Art, Vol. 5, pages 14.3-150 
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JOHN DEWEY, 1859-1952 
“The Process of Thought” 

from I low Wc Think 
Vol. 10, pages 92-213 

succKSTED iu-:adincs in niE Sijnfopicon 

l^ia^NITlON, Vol. 2, pages 286^302, especially 

Topic 1/;; Tlic purpose of definition; the clarification of ideas 
llYPCrniESIS, Vol. 2 , pages 749-760, especially 

Topic 1: The use of hypothestis in the process of dialectic 
IDEA, \^)]. 2, pages 761-783, especially 

Topic U): Ideas or conceptions as that by wliich the mind 
thinks or knows 

Topic 5d: The order of concepts in the stages of learning: 
the more and the less general 

Topli r»e; Tli(‘ association, comparison, and discrimination 
of idt*as: the stream of tlioiight or consciousness 
JUDCiMENT, Vol. 2, pages S35-S49, especially 

Topic 1: Judgment as an act or laculty of the mind: its contrast 
with the act of conception or witli the faculties 
of understanding and reason 

Topic 7c: Reasoning as a sequence of judgments: the chain 
of reasoning 

Topic 86: Anahtic and synthetic judgments: trifling 
and instructive propositions 
KNOWEEDCdh, Vol. 2, pages 880-920, especially 

I’opic 66(4): Knowledge in relation to the f. unities 

of underst.mding, judgment, and reason; 
and to the work of intuition, imagination, 
and und('rstanding 

LANGUAGE, Vol. 2, pages 941-961, (‘specially 
Topic la: The role (')f language in thouglit 
Topic 5(/: 1 he abuse of words: ambiguity, imprecision, 
obscuiity 

Topic 8: Grammar and rhetoric: the effi^ctivc use of language 
in tcMching and ptTsuasion 
MINI), Vol. 3, page's 171-20.3, es; ecially 

Topic lfl(2): The coop'ration of intellect and sense: 

the dc'pcndence of thought upon imagination 
and the direction of imagination by reason 
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DEWEY, "The Process of Thoiighr 

continued 

REASONING, Vol. 3, pages 546-568, especially 

Topic 1: Definitions or descriptions of reasoning: the process 
of thought 

Topic Ic: The role of sense, memory, and imagination 
in reasoning: perceptual inference, rational 
reminiscence, the collation of images 
Topic 5a: The fact and the reasoned fact: mere belief 
distinguished from belief on rational grounds 
Topic 5b(2): Definitions used as means in reasoning; 

definitions as the end of reasoning 
Topic 5b(3): A priori and a posteriori reasoning: from causes 
or from effects: from principles 
or from experience; analysis and synthesis 
SENSE, Vol. 3, pages 706-729, especially 

Topic 3d(l): Tlie functions of the common sense: 

discrimination, comparison, as.>ociation, collation 
or perception 

RELATED AUTHORS AND woiucs IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bks. VI-VII, pages 38i3-398 
Aristotle, Vol. 8, Posterior Analytics, Bk. I, Chaps. 1-^3, pages 
97-100 

Aquinas, Vol. 19, Summa Theolop^ica, First Part, Q 14, Arts. 1-12, 
pages 75-86 

Hobbes, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Part I, Chaps. 4-,5, pages 56-59 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of J ^earning. Second Book, pages 
56-69; Novum Or^anum, First Book, pages 109-116 
Descartes, Vol. 31, Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Rules 
V-XIV, pages 7-.32 

Locke, Vol. 35, Essay Concerning Human Understaruling, Bk. IV, 
pages 307-395 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, pages 23-110 
James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XllI, pages 
315-341 

RELATFT) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Discourse, Vol. 5, pages 95-96 

Clifford, Ethics of Belief, Vol. 10, pages 16-36 

Darwin, Autobiography, Vol. 8, pages 47-93 

Einstein and Infeld, “Rise and Decline of Classical Physics, 

Vol. 8, pages 490-,560 

Erskine, Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent, Vol. 10, pages 5-13 
Faraday, Observations on Mental Education, Vol. 7, pages 208-232 
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Forsyth, Mathematics, in Life and Thought, Vol. 9, pages 26-46 
James, W., Will to Believe, Vol. 10, pages 39-57; Sentiment 
of Bationality, pages 58-87 
Poincar4, Mathematical Creation, Vol. 9, pages 294-304 
Schopenhauer, On Education, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 


CHARLES DICKENS, 1812-1870 


“A Full and Faithful Report of tlie Memorable Trial 
of Bardell against Pickwick” 

from The Pickwick Papers 
Vol. 2, pages 391-448 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE SljntOpicOn 

CUSTOM AND CONVENTION, Vol. 2, pages 268-285, especially 
Topic 5^/: Tlie conventional determination of moral judgments: 

the moral evaluation of conventions 
Topic 6 ( 1 : Constitutions, social contracts, positive laws, 
and manners as conventions 
Topic 6b: The force of custom with respect to law 
LAW, Vol. 2, pages 962-990, especially 

Topic 5g: Tlieapplicationof positive law to cases: the casuistry 
of the judicial process; the conduct of a trial; 
the administration of justice 

Topic 9: The legal profession and tlie study of law: praise 
and dispraise of lawyers and judges 
VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages 975-1009, especially 
Topic 4e(3): Circumstances as 
of human acts 


affecting the morality 


RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Rabelais, Vol. 24, Gargantua and Pantagrucl, Bk. II, Chaps. 10-13, 
pages 85-92; Bk. Ill, Chaps. 39-44, pages 204-215 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Exjieriencr, pages 516-520 
Shakespeare, Vol. 26, Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Scene I, 
pages 425-430 

Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote, Second Part, Chap. 49, pages 
352-356 

Swift, Vol. 30, Gtdlivers Travels, Part I, Chap. IV, pages 22-23 
Boswell, Vol. 44, Life of Samuel Johtison, pages 251-252 
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DICKENS, ‘'Bardell against Pickwick” 

continued 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwatj to the Grcdt Books 

Butler, “Customs and Opinions of the Erewhonians,” Vol. 2, 
pages 483-506 

ClifiFord, Eihics of Beliefs Vol. 10, pages 16-36 
MeKille, Billy Budd, Vol. 3, pages 3i-98 
Scott, Two Drovers, Vol. 2, pages 182-205 


ISAK DINESEN, i 885 -i 96;2 
Sorrow-Acre 

Vol. 3, pages 615-641 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN Tm: Stjntopicon 

ARISTOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 50-63, esp(*cially 

Topic 4: Aristocracy and the issue of rule* bv incm as opposed 
to rule by law 

Topic 7: Historic tuid poetic exemplifications of arislocracy 
LOVE, Vol. 2, pages 1051-1082, especially 

Topic 2h(4): Patterns of love and friendship in the family 
Topic 3d: Tlie h(TOisni of friendship and the sacrifices of love 
OPINION, Vol, 3, pages 30,3-322, especially 

Topic 6b: The inexactitude of moral principles iis applied 
to particular cases 

TYRANNY, Vol. 3, pages 939-956, especially 

Topic 2b: Tlie degeneration of oligarchy: the tyranny 
of the wealthy 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Crcttt Books of tlw Wcstcm World 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Antigone, pages 131-142 

Euripides, Vol. 5, Trojan Women, pages 276-280 

Plato, Vol. 7, Statesnum, pages 596-604 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Three Good Women, pages 358-362 

Shakespeare, Vol. 26, King Henry V/, First Part, Act IV, 

Scenes V-VII, pages 23-26 

Montesquieu, Vol. 38, Spirit of Laws, Bk. V, Chap. 8, pages 23-25 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gctcwatj to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Parents and Children, Vol. 7, pages 5-6; Of Adversity, 
Vol. 10, page 350; Of Love, pages 351—352 
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Cic('r(), On Old Af^r, Vol. 10, pai^os .317-^843 
Conrad, Youth, Vol. 2, pat;(\s 210-236 
Crane, Open Boat, Vol. 3, pathos 5-26 

Fitzgerald, Diamond as Bi{' as the Riiz, Vol. 3, pages 397-431 
Ila/litl, On the Feeling of Immortalifxj in Youth, Vol. 10, 
pages 565-570 

Ih'iningway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 
Hugo, “Battle with the Cannon,” Vol. 2, pages 146-154 
I.ong, Power wiihin Us, Vol. 6, pages 246-261 
Maupassant, Two Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-164 
Melville, Bilhj BiuhL Vol. 3, pages 31-98 
Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342-352 
Tolstoy, Death of Iran lli/ifrh, Vol. 3, pages 6-46-699; What Men 
Live By, pages 707-727 


FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY, 1821-1881 
WJiitr Nif^hts 

Vol. 3, pagos 27(^319 

succFvn D RFADiNcs i\ Tin: Syntopicon 

DKSIRK, Vol. 2, pag(‘s 323-344, especially 

Topic 5^7: Desire ruling imagination: daydreaming and fantasy 
ITAPPIXESS, Vol. 2, pages 6S.P-7](), c'specially 

I’opic 2h(5): The importance of friendship and love 
foi happiness 

Topic ‘4</; Man’s capacity for happiness: di&eiences in human 
nature with respect to happiness 
LO\’K, Vol. 2, ])ages 1051-1082, especially 

I’opie 2h{ 1 ):The relation between love and friendship 
Topic 2h{2): S('lf-love in relation to the love of others 
Topic 3d: The lieroisin of friendship and the sacrifices of love 

rei.ati:d authors and \\t)Rks in Great Boohs of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Phaedrus, pages 126-129; Symposium, pages 155-157, 
ir>4~167 

Dante, Vol. 21, Divine Comedy, Hell, Canto V, pages 7-8 
Shak(\sjR‘are, Vol. 26, Love's Labours Lost, Act IV, Scene III, 
pages 268-272 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. Vt, Chaps. 7-8, pages 108-111 
James, W., \\)1. 53, Principles of Psijchology, Chap. X, pages 
204-211 
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DOSTOEVSKY, White Nights 

continued 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to tlic Great Books 

Anderson, Vrn a Fool, VoL 2, pages 511-520 
Anonymous, Aueassin and Nirolctte, Vol. 2, pages 523-551 
Apiileius, “Cupid and Psyche,” Vol. 3, pages 197-212 
Bacon, Of Love, Vol. 10, pages 351-352 
Galsworthy, Apple-Tree, Vol. 3, pages 323-367 
Lamb, Dream Children, Vol. 5, pages 301-307 
Pater, “Art of Life,” Vol. 10, pages 253-261 
Turgenev, First Love, Vol. 3, pages 217-271 

For Dostoevsky s The Brothers Karamazov in Great Books of the 
Western World, see \'oL 52 

SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON, 1882-1944 
The Running-Down of the Universe 

Vol. 8, pages 565-580 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

CHANCE, Vol. 2, pages 179-192, especially 

Topic 4: Cause and chance in relation to knowledge 
and opinion; the theory of probabihty 
CHANGE, Vol. 2, pages 19^1-217, especially 
Topic 5: The measure of motion 

Topic 13: The problem of the eternity of motion or change 
MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, espec ially 

Topic 6e: Work and energy: their ccmservation; perpetual 
motion 

SPACE, Vol. 3, pages 811-825, espc^cially 
Topic 2: Space, void, and motion 
TIME, Vol. 3, pages 896-914, especially 

Topic 2c: The creation of time: the priority of eternity to time; 

the immutability of the world after the end of time 
Topic 3: The mode of existence of time 
WORLD, Vol. 3, pages 1118-1140, especially 

Topic lb: The universe as a machine: the system of its moving 
parts 
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RELATED AU'nioRs AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, Physics, Bk. VIII, pages 334-,352 
Lnerdins, Vol. 12, On the Nature of TJiin^s, Bks. I-II, pages 12-19 
Newton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
Bk. Ill, pages 284-28,5 

Faraday, Vol. 45, Experimental Researches in Electricity, pages 
850-855 

REi^TFJ) AimiORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Emerson, Monfaip^nc; or, the Skeptic, Vol. 10, pages 546-562 
Epic urus, Letter to Herodotus, Vol. 10, page's 216-229 
Ilidmlioltz, On the Conservation of Force, Vf)l. 8, pages 451-484 
Jeans, Bephuiinps and Endinps, Vol. 8, pagc*s 585-596 
Poincare, Chance, Vol. 9, y)ages 305-320 
Santayana, Lucretius, Yol. 10, page's 365-390 
Voltaire, Micromepas, Vol. 2, pages 241-256; “English Men 
and Ideas,” Vol, 7, page's 33i2-378 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, 1879-1955 
and LEOPOLD INFELD, 189S- 

“Tlic Rise and Decline of Classical Physics” 

from The EvolutUm of Physics 
Vol. 8, pag<'s 490-560 

suca"wp:.sTED readincs in the Syntopicon 

ASTRONOMY, Vol. 2, pages 87-111, especially 
Topic 2; Tile method of astronomy 

Topic 8c (2): 17ie lorin of celestiai motion; circles, the eqiiant, 
c'llipses 

Topic 8c (3): The laws of celestial motion: celestial 
mechanics 

CllANCUs, Vol. 2, pages 193-217 
ELEMENT, Vol. 2, pages 400-412, especially 

Topic 5: The theory of atomism: critic pies of atomism 
INFINITY, Vol. 2, pag(\s 816-8^34, especially 
Topic 3: The infinite in quantity 
Topic 4: The infinitv’ of matter 
MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pagi's 42-62, especially 

Topic 5h: Mathematical physics: the mathematical structure 
of nature 
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EINSTEIN and INFELD, ‘‘Classical Physics” 

continued 

MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112 
PHYSICS, Vol. 3, pages 363-376, especially 

Topic IZ?: The relation of the philosophy of nature 
to mathematics: mathematical method 
and mathematical principU's in natural jdiilosophy 
Topic 3: The role of mathematics in the natural sciences: 
observation and measunMncnl in relation 
to mathematical formulations 

Topic 4h: Expeiimental discovery: inductive gencTali/ation 
from experiment; the role of theory or hypotliesis 
in experimentation 

Topic 4J: Experimental measurement: the application 
of mathematical fonnulac 

Topic 5: The utility of physics: the invention of inachim's; 

the techniques of engineering; the mastery of nature 
QUANTm; Vol. 3, pages 527-545^ 

SCIENCE, Vol 3, pages 682-705, especially 

Topic lb: Science as the discipline of expeiimental irujuiry 
and the organization of expcaiiiK nlal knowledge: 
the scientific spirit 

Topic 4: The nature of scientific knowledge 
Topic 5: Scientific method 
SPACE*, Vol. 3, pages 811-^825, especially 
Topic 2: Space, void, and motion 

RELATED AUTHORS AVD WORKS IX Grcdf Books of tlic Wcstcm World 

Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Thin^/^s, pages 1-97 
Copeniicus, Vol. 16, On the Revolutiom of the Jfeavrnhj 
Spheres, Translator’s Introduction, pagc*s 481-495; Bk. I, 
pages 511-532; Bk. V, pages 732-810 ^ 

Kepler, Vol. 16, Epitome of Copcrnican Astronomy, Bks. IV-V, 
pages 845-989 

Gilbert, Vol. 28, On the Loadstone, pages 1-121 
Galileo, Vol. 28, Dialopties Conrernim^ the Two New Sciences, 
iTiird and P’ourth Days, pages 197-260 
Newton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural PhUosophij, 
pages 1-372; Optics, pages 377-544 
Huygens, Vol. 34, Treatise on Li^lit, pages 551-619 
Fourier, Vol. 45, Analytical Theory of Heat, pages 169-251 
Faraday, Vol. 45, Experimental Bcscarches in Electricity, 
pages 265-819, 59.S-629, 631-8^15 
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BELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Campbell, Measurement, Vol. 9, pages 204-221; NtimericMl Laws 
and the Use of Mathematics in Science, pages 222-238 
Clifford, Postulates of the Science of Space, Vol. 9, pages 243-259 
Curie, Discovery of Radium, Vol. 8, pages 32-42 
Dewey, “Process of Tliought,” Vol. 10, pages 92-213 
Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus, Vol. 10, pages 216-229 
Faraday, Chemical History of a Candle, Vol. 8, pages 368^39 
Ff)rsyth, Mathematics, in Life and Thoupht, Vol. 9, pages 26-46 
Galileo, Starry Messenger, Vol. 8, pages 330-355 
Helmholtz, On the Conservation of force, Vol. 8, pages 451-484 
Mendeleev, “Genesis of a Law of Nature,*' Vol. 8, pages 442-446 
Poinciu-6, Space, Vol. 9, pages 265-293 

Russell, Mathematics and the Metaphysicians, Vol. 9, pages 95-110 
Tyndall, “Michael Faraday,” Vol. 8, pages 8-28 
Voltaire, “English Men and Ideas,” Vol. 7, pages 332-378 
Whitehead, “On Mathematical Method,” Vol. 9, pages 51-67 


LOREN EISELEY, 1907- 

On Time 

from The Immense Journey 
Vol. 8, pages 123-129 

SUCCF.STED RFADLNGS IN THE SljntOpicon 

ANIMAL, Vol, 2, pages 19-49, especially 

Topic 2/?: Analogies of structure and function among different 
classes of animals 

Topic 2c: Continuity and discontinuity in the scale of animal 
life: gradation from lower to higlier forms 
Topic llZ?: The relation between animals and their 
environments 

EVOLUTION, Vol. 2, pages 451-467, especially 

Topic 4: The problem of evolution: tlie origin of plant 
and animal species 

Topic 5: The theory of evolution: the origin of new species 
from a common ancestry 

Topic 6: The facts of evolution, evidences bearing 
on the history of life on earth 
HABIT, Vol. 2, pages 665-683, especially 

Topic 3: The instincts or innate habits of animals and men 
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EISELEY, “On Time” 

continued 

SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 682-705, especially 

Topic 2b: The comparison of science with poetry and history 
TIME, Vol. 3, pages S96-914, especially 

Topic 3: The inode of existence of time 

Topic 6: The knowledge of time and the experience of duration 
Topic 8a: Prehistoric and historic time; the anti(piity of man 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Augustine, Vol. IS, Confessions. Bk. XII, pages 9^)-ll() 

Darwin, Vol. 49, Origin of Species, pages 1-243; Desrrnt of Man, 
Chaps. WI, pages 255-284; Chaps. IV-\'II, pages 30S-351; 
Chaps. XV-Xvi, pages 500-525 

RELATED AUTHORS ANT) WORKS IN CkltCWaiJ tO the GrCUt Books 

Boeke, Cosmic View. Vol. 8, pages 600-644 
Carson, Sunless Sea, Vol. 8, pages 132-146 
Darwin, Autolnoeraphtj. Vol. 8, pages 47-93 
Huxley, On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals. pag('s 
169-20^1; On a Piece of Chalk. Vol. 8, pages 205 222 
Jeans, Beoinnin^s and Endito^s. Vol. 8, pagt's 5S5-596 
Lyell, “Geological Evolution,” Vol. 8, pages 319-324 
Voltaire, Micromegas, Vol, 2, pages 211-256 


GEORGE ELIOT, 1819-1880 
The Lifted Veil 

Vol. 3, pages 157-193 

SUGGEvSTED READINGS IN THE Sxjntopicon 

EMOTION, Vol. 2, pages 413-436, especially 

Topic \a: Emotion in relation to f(*elings of pleasure and pain 
Topic 2r: The opposition of particular emotions to one another 
Topic 4c: The moral significance of temperaiiKTital type 
or emotional disposition 
MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 2b: The sciences of human nature: anthropology 

and psychology; rational and empirical psychology; 
experimental and clinical psycholf)gy 
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Topic 6r/: T])c cause anrl range of human in(T|ualitics: 

(lifrc rcnccs in ability, inclination, t(‘nip(Tanicnt:, habit 
Topic 6h: Ihc dificatmccs between men and women: 
tlit'ir equality or ine({uality 
PROPfIRCY, Vol. 8, pages 45-1-471, especially 

T(jpic la: Proplucy as the reading of fate*, the foretelling 
oi fortune, the beholding of the future 

RELvrai Aurtions and works i.v Great Books of ihe Western World 

Homer, V(j1. 4, Odyssni^ Rk. XT, pages 218-249 
Sophocles, Vol. 5, Oedipus the pages 102-108; Oedipus 
at Coloiuis, pages 126-128; AnlU^onc, pages 189-140 
Virgil, Vol. 18, Anu id, Rk. VI, pagers 211-285 
(le)ethe, Ved. 47, luiusf, Rirst Part, page's 87-49; Se'cemd Part, 

Act II, pages 197-198 

Mc'Killi', \ol. 48, Mohij Dirk. Chap. 19, page's 68-70; Chap. 117, 
page s 864-865; Chap. 135, page's 415-418 

RLLArrn at v.j axd works i\ Caincatj to the Great Books 

Anderson, Vm a FooL Ved. 2, pages 511-520 

Rae'on, C^f Mani(ie,c and Siu<^le Life, \\)\. 7, page's 7-8; Of Love, 

\'ol. 10, i)ag(‘s 851-852 

Haw thoine, ]{a))pa('rnu's Dauiditer. Ved. 3, ])aeges 128-152 
Lawrence*, B(H'kiniidIots(' IMntur. Ved. 3. pages 512-525 
Long, Power within Us\ Ved. 6, paeges 216-261 
Mann, Mniio and the Mai^^idan, Vol. 8. page's 573-610 
Plutarch, Of Bfidifidness. \o\. 7, pages 97-109 
Pushkin, {^ueen of Spades. Ved. 8, paeges 484-507 
Ste\ens()n, S//e///gc Case of Dr. Jekijll ami Mr. Hyde, Ved. 2, 
page.s 288-841 


THOMAS STEARNS ELIOT, 18SS-1965 
Dante 

Vol. 5, pages 371-403 

seoor.sn'.i) Ri:\i)i\e,s in thi: Synfopicon 

IDEA, Vol. 2, pages 761-788, especially 

Teipie 4/;( 4): Univoc'al and analogical tiTins 
LANC;UAC;E, Veil. 2 , page's 941-96L espe'cially 
Topic 9: The huigiiage of poi'try 
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T. S. ELIOT, Dante 

continued 

PHILOSOPHY, Vol. 3, pages 342-562, especially 

Topic Id; The relation of philosophy to myth, poetry, 
and history 

POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 

Topic Sb: Critical standards and artistic rules with respect 
to the language of poetry: the distinction 
between prose and verse; the measure of excellence 
in style 

Topic 8c: The interpretation of poetry 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World .a 

Plato, Vol. 7, Protagoras, pages 52--57 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poetics, pages 681-699 
Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote, Second Part, Chap. 16, 
pages 251-252 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Judgement, Introduction-First Part, 

Sect. I, Bk. I, pages 474-483 
Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, Second Part, Act III, page 227 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Adams, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Vol. 10, pages 422-450 

Arnold, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41 

De Quincey, Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Power, 

Vol. 5, pages 359-362 

Dante, “On World Government,” Vol. 7, pages 383-399 
Ilazlitt, On SuAft, Vol. 5, pages 280-283 
Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, Vol. 5, pages 316-353 
Sainte-Beuve, What Is a Classic?, Vol. 5, pages 65-75 
Schopenhauer, On Style, Vol. 5, pages 124-136 
Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 
Woolf, How Should One Read a Book?, Vol. 5, pages 5-14 

For Dante’s Divine Comedy in Great Books of the Western World, 
see Vol. 21 

Tradition and the Individual Talent 

Vol. 5, pages 404-411 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Sljntoplcon 

MEMORY AND IMAGINAllON, Vol. 3, pages 133-157, especially 
Topic 4b: Memory in the life of the group or race; instinct, 
legend, and tradition 
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POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 

Topic 3: The inspiration or genius of the poet: the influence 
of the poetic tradition 

Topic 6a: The expression of emotion in poetry 
REXATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gfeot Books of the Western World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Ion, pages 142-148 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. XII, Chap. 1, pages 246-247; 

Bk. XIII, Chap. 1, pages 273-274 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Judgement, First Part, Sect. I, Bk. II, 
pages 513-514, 518-520, 525-537 
Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, Prelude on the Stage, pages 2-6 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Arnold, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41; Sweetness and Light, 
pages 4^-61 

Emerson, Thoreau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165 

Guizot, “Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages 302-517 

Hazlitt, My First Acquaintance with Poets, Vol. 5, pages 264-279; 

Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen, pages 284-295 
Hume, Of the Study of History, Vol. 7, pages 89-92 
James, W,, Great Men and Their Environment, Vol. 7, 
pages 171-194 

Lamb, Sanity of True Genius, Vol. 5, pages 308-310 
Lawrence, Rocking-Horse Winner, Vol. 3, pages 512-525 
Sainte-Beuve, What Is a Classic?, Vol. 5, pages 65-75 
Schopenhauer, On Education, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 
Stevenson, Lantern-Bearers, Vol. 7, pages 112-121 
Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, Vol. 5, pages 247-259 
Woolf, How Should One Read a Book?, Vol. 5, pages 5-14 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 1803-1882 

Thoreau 

Vol. 6, pages 150-165 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Syntopicon 

ANIMAL, Vol. 2, pages 19-49, especially 

Topic 12c: Friendship or love between animals and men 
EDUCATION, Vol. 2, pages 376-399, especially 

Topic 5/: Learning apart from teachers and books: the role 
of experience 
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EMERSON, Thoreau 

continued 

LAW, 2, pages 962-990, especially 

Topic 6c: The force of tvTannieal, imjusl, or bad laws: 
the right of rebellion or disobedience 
LIBERTY, \ol 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

Topic Sd: Freedom from conflict and freedom for individuality 
as conditions of happiness 
NATURE, Vol. 3, pages 225-250, especially 

Topic 5a: The rationality of nature: the maxims and laws 
of nature 

REi^\TKD AimiORS AND WORKS IN Great Bonks of the Western World 

Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Things, Bk. V, pages 71-80 
Epictetus, Vol. 12, Discourses, Bk. IV, Cfliap. 1, pag(‘s 21:3-223 
Rabelais, \'ol. 24, Garganiua and Faniat^rucI, Bk. I, Chajxs. 2:3-24, 
pages 26-30 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of CrtieUtp pages 206-208; Of Experience, 
pages 516-543 

Milton, Vol. 32, Arcopae^itica, page's 381-412 

Sterne, Vol. 36, Tristram Shandy, Bk. \4I, Chap. 32, pag('S 483-485 

RELATED AUTHORS AND woi\KS IX Gateway to the Great Books 

Balzac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 436-447 
Defoe, Bohinson Crusoe, Vol. 2, pag(\s 5-121 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 404-411 

Emerson, Nature, Vol. 10, pages 512-524; Self -Reliance, 
pages 525-545 

Great Documents, Declaration of Independence, Vol. 6, 
pages 418-421 

Kipling, Mowf^lis Brothers, Vol. 2, pages 126-141 
Lamb, Sanity of True Genius, Vol. 5, pages 308-310 
Long, Power within Us, Vol, 6, pag(\s 246-261 
Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264-281 
Ruskin, Idealist* s Arrav^nment of the Age, Vol. 7, page's 126-136 
Stevenson, lAintcrn-Bearers, Vol. 7, pages 112-121 
Thoreau, Civil Disobedience, Vol. 6, pages 695-713; Plea 
for Captain John Brown, pages 714-732 
Tocfjueville, “Observations on American Life and Government,'^ 

Vol. 6, pages 564-6^)0 

Woolf, Ar^ of Biography, Vol. 6, pages 186-192 
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Nature 

Vol. 10, pages 512-.'524 

SUGCES'JFD RlvADINGS IN TIIK Stjntopicon 

BEAUIT, Vol. 2, pages 112-125, especially 
Topic 2: Beauty in nature and in art 
CHANCRE, Vol. 2, pages 193-217, especially 
Topic 4: Motion and rest: contrary motions 
NATUHI< , Vol. 3, pages 225-250, especially 

Topic lb: Nature as the universe or the totality of things: 

the identification of Cod and nature; the distinction 
bc'tween natura imturans and natura naturata 
Topic 2b: Nature and convention: the state of nature 
and the state of society 

Topic 3^1: The rationality of nature: the maxims and laws 
of nature 

RELATTo At / M) WORKS IN Gvcai Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Tiu^ams. pages 417-450 

Plotinus, Vol. 17, Third Knncad, Ea’ghth Tractate, pages 129-131; 

Sixth Eun(*<id, Third "IVactate, pages 29.5-297 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Author to the ReadtT, page ix; Of Repentance, 
page's 38S-395; Of Experience, pages 51&-543 
Spino/a, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part 1, Props. 1-32, pages 3.55-367 
Newton, Vol. 3^1, Mathematu al Print ipics of Natural Philosophy, 
Def. Ill, page 5; Law\s I-Tll, page 14 
Kant, Vol. 42, CrilKjue of Judgement, First Part, Sect. I, Bk. II, 
pages 521-528 

RFLA'nn Airinons and works in Cateu ay to the Great Books 

Adams, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Vol. 10, pages 422-4.50 
Bacon, Sphinx, Vol. 8, pages 2—1 
Emerson, Thoreau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165 
Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus, Vol. 10, pages 216-229 
Fahre, Laboratory of the Open Fields, \o\. 8 , pages 97-104; 

San'ed Bertie, pages 10.5-119 

Iluxlc'y, On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, Vol. 8, 
page's 160-204 

James, W., Wilt to Believe, Vol. 10, pages .39-57 

Long, Power unthin Vs, Vol. 6, pages 246-261 

Mill, J. S., Nature, Vol. 10, pages 477-508 

Santavana, Lucretius, Vol. 10, ])age's 365-390 

Voltaire, '‘Philosophy of Common Sense,’* Vol. 10, pages 453-474 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

continued 

Self-Reliance 

Vol. 10, pages 523-545 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE StjntOpiCOn 

CUSTOM AND CONVENTION, Vol. 2, pages 26.S-285, especially 
Topic 9a- Custom as a source of opinion and belief: 
its influence on judgments of beauty 
HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 2c; Honor as due self-esteem: magnanimity 
or proper pride 

OPINION, Vol. 3, pages 303-322, especially 

Topic 3a: The truth of knowledge and of right opinion: 

their difference with respect to manner of acquisition, 
stability, and teachability 

Topic 5a: Rights and duties witli respect to the expression 
of opinion 

WISDOM, Vol 3, pages 1102-1117, especially 

Topic la: Diverse conceptions of natural wisdom: tlie supreme 
form of human knowledge 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aeschylus, Vol. 5, Agamemnon, pages 61-62 
Plato, Vol 7, Apology, pages 208-209 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. IV, Chaps. 2-4, 
pages 368-372 

Montaigne, Vol 25, Of Presumption, pages 307-320 
Spinoza, Vol 31, Ethics, Part IV, Prop. 18, pages 428-429 
Pascal, Vol 33, Pensees, Sect. II, pages 191-192 
Kant, Vol 42, Critique of Pure Reason, pages 240-243 
Boswell, Vol 44, Life of Samuel Johnson, pages 221-224 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Adams, “United States in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Bacon, Of Adversity, Vol 10, page 350 
Carlyle, Hero as King, Vol 6, pages 110-145 
Crane, Open Boat, Vol 3, pages 5-26 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Vol 2, pages 5-121 
Emerson, Thoreau, Vol 6, pages 150-165 
Ibsen, Enemy of the People, Vol 4, pages 164-246 
Lamb, Sanity of True Genius, Vol. 5, pages 308-310 
Long, Power within Us, Vol 6 pages 246-261 
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Sainte-Beuve, Montai<!jie, Vol. 5, pages 76-89 
Shaw, Man of Destiny, Vol. 4, pages 300-338 
Tocqucville, ‘'Observations on American Lafe and Government,” 

Vol. 6, pag('s 564-690 

Twain, “Learning the River,” Vol. 6, pages 50-98 
Wasliington, Farewell Address, Vol. 6, pages 484-497 

Montaif^ne; or, the Skeptic 

Vol. 10, pages 546-562 

sucx;ESTnD readings in the Syntopicon 

KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 2, pages 880-920, especially 

Topic 5r: Dogmatism, skepticism, and the critical attitude 
with respect to the extent, certainty, and finality 
of human knowledge 
MIND, Vol. 3, pages 171-203, especially 

Topic 5h: Tlie natural limits of the mind: the unknowable; 

objects which transcend its powers; reason*s critical 
determination of its owti limits or boundaries 
RICLATION, Vol. 3, pages 569-587, especially 

Topic 6h: Absolute and relative with respect to tnith 
TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 915-938, especially 

Topic 7(1: Theiinpossibilityof knowing the truth: the restriction 
of all human judgments to degrees of probability; 
the denial of axioms and of the possibility 
of demonstration 

D AT nions \ND w'ORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Euthydeinus, pages 65-84 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Apology for Rainwnd dc Sebondc, pages 
208-294 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, First Book, pages 15-17 

Pascal, Vol. 33, Pens^es, Sect. Ill, pages 205-217 

ITinne, Vol. 35, Enquiry Concerning Uiwian Understanding, 

St'ct. IV, Part ll-Sect. V, Part I, pages 460-466 

luxATio) AirniORs AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Truth, Vol. 10, pages 346-347 

Clifford, ICthics of Belief, Vol. 10, pages 16-36 

Eddington, Rtmning-Down of the Universe, Vol. 8, pages 565-580 

Eliot, G., Lifted Veil, Vol. 3, pages 157-193 

James, W., Will to Believe, Vol. 10, pages 39-57 

Sainte-Beuve, Montaigne, Vol. 5, pages 76-89 

X('nophon, “Character of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 223-228 
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EMERSON, Montaigne; or, the Skeptic 

continued 

For Montaigne’s Essays in Great Books of die Western World, 
see \"ol. 25 


EPICTETUS, c. 6o~c. 138 
The Enchiridion 

Vol. 10, pages 236-2-54 

sucr.KSTLT) RRXDiNGS IX iiiK Synlopicon 

DESIRF, Vol. 2, pages 323 314, espc'eially 

Topic 6a: The regulation of cl(‘siie hy reason: tlie discipline 
of moral v irtue or duty 
DUT5', Vol. 2, page's 358-375, especially 

Topic 2: Comparison of the c'thics of duty with (lu* ethics 
of happinc'ss, ph'asurc', or utility 
GOOD AND EVIL, Vol. 2, pages 605-636, ( spcH ialK 

Topic 3h: C.oodnc'ss in the ordcT of free'dom and will 
Topic 4r; C^oods of the body and goods of the soul 
Topic 4(/: Intrinsic and e.xternal goods: intrinsic woilh 
and ('xtrinsic value 

LIFE AND death; V ol. 2, pages 1013-1034, ('specially 

Topic 8c: The contemplation and h'ar (4 death: the attitude 
of the hcTO, the philosopher, the martyr 

RKi^iTJ) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of die Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Ilk. IV, pages 316-356, bk. IX, pages 121-425 
Aurelius, Vol. 12, Meditations, Bks. Ill -VII, pages 2-59- 2 S3 
Augustine, Vol. 18, City of God, Hk. XII, Chaps. 4-10, })ag('s 
^ 344-349 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, That the Relish of Good and Evil Depends 
in a Great Measure Upon the Opinion Wc Have of Them, 
pages 11.5-125 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning!,, Second Book, 
pages 69-81 

Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part IV, Appendix, pages 447 450 
Kant, Vol. 42, Fundamental Prin('i'f)les of the Metaphijsic 

of Morals, First-S(*eond Sections, pages 256 -267, Third Sf*etion, 
pages 280-283; (CMtupic of Practical Reason, Part I, Bk. II, 
Chaps. I-II, pages 340-342 
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Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Utilitarianism, Chap. 2, pages 447-^57 
1 Icgel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of Right, First Part, pages 23-31, 
passim 

RF.i.A'rED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Catcu atj to thc Grcdt Books 

Aroolfl, Sicrdiicss and Light, Vol. 5, pages 42-61 
Ihicon, Of Death, Vol. 10, pages 34.V349 
Cieca-o, On Old Age, Vol. 10, pages 317-313 
Fpiemus, Letter to Mt^noeeetis, Vol. 10, pages 230-233 
Pater, “Art of Life,” Vol. 10, pag(\s 258-261 
Plnlarth, Contentment , \'ol. 10, pages 264-281 
Xcaioplion, “(^liaraeU'r of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 22.3-226 

For l'".pjete(us’ Discourses io Great Books of the Western World, 
se(‘ \’ol. 12, pages 100-250 


EPICURUS, f. 341-c. 270 B.c. 

Letter to Uerodoturi 

Vol, 10. [)a<4rs 210 220 

SI (,(a:sn \) Ri.\]>rNr,s in iiik Syntopicon 

FLK\fr:\T, Vol. 2, pages 4(KM12, especially 

l\)[)ic or: Atoms and the void as tlie ultimate constituents 
ol i(\dit\* 

INFIM'n, \ ol. 2, pages SI6-S31, especially 

4'o[>ic 4h: 1 h(‘ irifiuiU' di\isibility of matter: the issue 
eonc(’niing atoms 

MA4Tl\H, Md. 3, pag('.s (>3-79, especially 

Topic 26: TIr* motions of matter or bodies 
SOTL, \ol. 3, [)ages 791-SlO, especially 

Topic 6d: Tlu‘ dv'iiial of soul as an immaterial principle, fonn, 
or .substance: the atomic theory of the soul 

RKUArFD AUPTIORS AND WORKS IN GrCOt Books of tllC Wcstcni Workl 

Arislolle, \\)1. 8, riujsies, Bk. TV, Chaps. 0-9, pages 292-297 
laicH’tius, A'ol. 12, On thc iVu/nre of 'rhings, Bks. l-ll, pagc‘s 1-30 
Plotinus, Vol. 17 Fourth Lnnead, Seventh Tractate, pages 191-200 
Bacon, \7)I. 30, Xovtim Otganuni, Second Book, page's 162-168 
Nc'wton, Vol. 34, Of)tirs, Bk. Ill, Part I, jxiges .536-544 
Kant, Vol. 42, Qlritupie of Pure Reason, pages 137-140, 161-163; 
Criti(pie of Judgement, Second Part, First-Second Division, 
pages 556-567 
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EPICURUS, Letter to Herodotus 

continued 

REiATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Boeke, Cosmic View, Vol. 8, pages 600-644 
Eddington, Running-Down of tne Universe, Vol. 8, pages 565-580 
Einstein and Infeld, "Rise and Decline of Classical Physics/’ Vol. 8, 
pages 490-560 

Emerson, Nature, Vol. 10, pages 512-524 

Faraday, Chemical History of a Candle, Vol. 8, pages 368-439 

Pater, "Art of Life,” Vol. 10, pages 258-261 

Santayana, Lucretius, Vol. 10, pages 365-390 

Swift, Modest Proposal, Vol. 7, pages 42-49 

Voltaire, Micromdgas, Vol. 2, pages 241-256 

Letter to Menoeceus 

Vol. 10, pages 230-233 

SUGGESTED READINC^ IN THE SljntOpicOn 

DESIRE, Vol. 2, pages 323-344, especially 

Topic 6a: The regulation of desire by reason: tlie discipline 
of moral virtue or duty 

PLEASURE AND PAIN, Vol. 3, pages 377-^399, especially 
Topic 6a: Pleasure as the only good or as the measure 
of goodness in all other things 
PRUDENCE, Vol. 3, pages 472-487, especially 

Topic 3b: Prudence as a factor in the formation and 

maintenance of moral virtiie; tlie detennination 
of the relative or subjective mean 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Philehus, pages 609-639 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. II, Chaps. 2-9, pages 
349-355; Bk. VI, pages 387-394 

Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Things, Bk. I, pages 10-14 
Epictetus, Vol. 12, Discourses, Bk. I, pages 105-138 
Aurelius, Vol. 12, Meditations, Bks. III-VII, pages 259-285 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, That to Study Philosophy Is to Learn to Die, 
pages 28-36 

Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part III, Props. 55-58, pages 413-415 
Kant, Vol. 42, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic 

of Morals, First Section, pages 256-259; Critique of Practical 
Reason, Part I, Bk. II, Chaps. I-II, pages 340-342 
Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Utilitarianism, Chap. 2, pages 447-457 
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RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Deaths Vol. 10, pages 348-349 
Cicero, On Old Age, Vol. 10, pages 317-343 
Epictetus, Enchiridion, Vol. 10, pages 236-254 
Pater, “Art of Life,” Vol. 10, pages 258-261 
Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264-281 
Poe, Masque of the Red Death, Vol. 2, pages 278-283 
Sainte-Beuve, Montaigne, Vol. 5, pages 76^9 
Santayana, Lucretius, Vol. 10, pages 365-390 
Xenophon, “Character of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 223-226 


JOHN ERSKINE, 1879-1951 

The Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent 

Vol. 10, pages 5-13 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

GOOD AND EVIL, Vol, 2, pages 605-636, especially 

Topic 6c; The goodness of knowledge or wisdom: the use 
of knowledge 

VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages 975-1009, especially 
Topic la: The relation between knowledge and virtue 

WILL, Vol, 3, pages 1071-1101, especially 

Topic 1: The existence and nature of will: its relation to reason 
or mind and to desire or emotion 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcot Books of the Westem World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Protagoras, pages 45-64; Mono, pages 183-190, 
Republic, Bk. I, pages 306-308 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachcan Ethics, Bk. I, Chaps. 7-9, pages 
342-345; Bk. VI, Chap, 12-Bk. VH, Chap. 5, pages 393-399 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Apology for Raimond de Sebonde, pages 
23.3-242 

Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part II, Props. 48-49, pages 391-394 

Milton, Vol. 32, Paradise Lost, Bk. IV, pages 163-164, Bk. LX, 
pages 262-265, 269-271; Areopagitica, pages 390-391 

Hume, Vol. 35, Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Sect. I, 
pages 451-455 

Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Utilitarianism, Chap. 2, pages 418-452 

REiATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwoy to the Great Books 

Arnold, Sweetness and Light, Vol. 5, pages 42-61 

Bacon, Of Studies, Vol. 5, pages 97-98 
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E R S K T N E , The Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent 

continued 

Clifford, Ethics of Belief, Vol. 10, pages 16-36 
Dewey, "Process of Tlioiight,” Vol. 10, page's 92-213 
Paraday, Observations on Mental Education, \oL 7, pages 
20^232 

James, \V., Will to Believe, Vol. 10, pages 3^)-57 
Mill, J. S., "Childhood and Yonth,” Vol. 6, pages S 
Sainte-Beuve, Montaigne, Vol. 5, pages 7GS9 
Schopcnhaiiei. On Education, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
Voltaire, "Philosophy of Common S(‘ns('," Vol. 10, page's 453-474 
Xenophon, "Character of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 22^3-226 


LEONHARD EULER, 1707-1783 
The Seven Bridges of Konigshcr^^ 

Vol. 9, pages 193-201 

SUCXJESTED READINGS IN THE SljntOpicOn 

MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, page's 42-62, especiallv 

Topic 3: Method in mathematics: the model of mathematical 
thought 

Topic 3d: Symbols and formulae: the attainment of g('nt*rality 
SPACE, Vol. 3, pages 811-82.5, especially 

Topic 3c: Geometrical space, its kinds and propertic's: spatial 
relation.ships and configurations 

RELATED AurnoRS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Archimedes, Vol. 11, Method Treating of Mechanical Problems, 
pages 569-592 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Geometry, pages 29.5-353 
Newton, Vol. .34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
Definitions-Bk. I, Sect. II, pages 5-42; Bk. II, Sects. I-V, 
pages 159-203 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gotciixiy to the Great Books 

Campbell, Numerical I jaws and the Use of Mathematics In Science, 
Vol. 9, pages 222-238 

Wliitehead, "On Mathematical Method,” Vol. 9, pages 51-67 
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JEAN HENRI FABRE, 1823-1915 

A Laboratory of the Open Fields 
The Sacred Beetle 
Vol. 8, page's 97-119 

succLSTf’D ia:Ai)iNGS IN THE Sijntoptcon 

ANIMAL. Vol. 2, pages 19-49, especially 

Topic Id: The habits or instincts of animals: tv'pes of animal 
habit or instinct; the habits or instincts of clifiFcrent 
classes of animals 
Topic 1 1 : The Iiabitat of animals 
LABOlt, Vol. 2, pages 921-940, especially 

Topic If: The degradation of labor: the alienation 

of tlu' laborers work in chattel slavery, serfdom, 
and industrial W'age slavery 
SCdl^NC’K, Vol. o, pages 682-703, especially 

Topic lb: Science as the discipline of experimental inquiry 
and th<' organization of experimental knowledge: 
the sci( ntific spirit 

Topic 5a: The role of experience: observation and experiment 

RFJ.A 1 TD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, \'ol. 9, llisiortj of Animals, Rk. V, Chap. 15-Bk. VI, 

Chap. 6, pag(‘s 73-89; Bk. VIII, pages 114-153; Bk. LX, 

(diaps. 9-13, ])ages 140-144 

ITarvev, \'ol. 28, Anatomieal Exereises on the Generation of Animals, 
Introduction, pages 331-337 

Bacon, Vol. 30, yjovum Origanum, First Book, pages 107-118 
Kant, Vol. 42, Gritique of Pure Reason, pages 146- 149 
Darwin, Vol. 49, ()r/g/n of Speeies, Chap. VIII, pages 119-133; 
J)esrent of Man, Chap. IV, pages 301-312 

RELATFJ) AUTHORS AND woRK.s IN Guteuatj to tliC Grcot Books 

BacT)n, Of Beautij, Vol. 5, page 94 
Bal/ac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 436-447 
Bernard. Experimental Considerations Common to Living Things 
and Inorganie Bodies, Vol. 8, pages 266-290 
Carson, Sunless Sen, Vol. 8, pages 132-146 
Darwin, Atiiohiograplui, Vol. 8, pages 47-93 
Def(K‘, Robinson Crusoe, Vol. 2, pages 5-121 
Emerson, Nature, Vol. 10, pages 512-524 
Haldane, On Being the Right Size, Vol. 8, pages 149-154 
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F A B R E , A Lahoratory 
of the Open Fields, The Sacred Beetle 
continued 

Huxley, On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, Vol. 8, 
pages 160-204 

Kipling, Mowgli’s Brothers, V'ol. 2, pages 126-141 


MICHAEL FARADAY, 1791-1867 

Observations on Mental Education 

Vol. 7, pages 208-232 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN 'ITIE SytltopicOTl 

JUDGxMENT, Vol. 2, pages 835-849, especially 

Topic 1: Judgment as an act or faculty of the mind: its contrast 
with the act of conception or with the faculties 
of understanding and reason 
Topic 8a: Self-e\ident and demonstrable propositions: 

immediate and mediated, intuitive and reasoned 
judgments 

Topic 10: The truth and falsity of judgments 
KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 2, pages 880-920, especially 

Topic 6&(4): Knowledge in relation to the faculties 

of understanding, judgment, and reason; 
and to the work of intuition, imagination, 
and understanding 

Topic 10: The growth of human knowledge: the history 
of man s progress and failures in the pursuit 
of knowledge 

REASONING, Vol, 3, pages 546-568, especially 

Topic 5a; The fact and the reasoned fact: mere belief 
distinguished from belief on rational grounds 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Sophist, pages 570-577 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, On the Soul, Bk. Ill, Chaps. 3-8, pages 659-664; 

Vol. 9, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. VI, Chaps. 3-11, pages 388-393 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Apology for Raimond de Sebonde, 
pages 276-278 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, Second Book, pages 42-48, 
55-60 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Parts 1-IV, pages 41-54 
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Ilumo, Vol. 35, Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 

Sect. IV, Part ll-Scct. V, Part II, pages 460^69 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Judgement, Introduction, pages 467-475 
James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. X, pages 
232-235 

REi^TED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Custom and Education, Vol. 7, pages 13-19 
C.lifford, Ethics of Belief, Vol. 10, pages 16-^36 
Dewey, “Process of Thought,” Vol. 10, pages 92-213 
Erskine, Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent, Vol. 10, pages 5-13 
Franklin, Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania, Vol. 6, pages 536-542 
James, W., Will to Believe, Vol. 10, pages 39-57; Sentiment 
of Rationality, pages 53-87 
Schopenhauer, On Education, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
Swift, Essay on Modern Education, Vol. 7, pages 33-39 

The Chemical History of a Candle 

Vol. 8, pago.s 368-439 

SUGOF-SITD READINGS IN ITIE StJtltopicOJl 

ANTM VL, Vol. 2, pages 19-^19, especially 

Topic 5d: The respiratory system: breathing, lungs, gills 
CHANGE, Vol. 2, pages 193-217,' especially 

Topic 6c: Comparison of change in liWng and non-living things 
Topic 9a: Physical and chemical change: compounds 
and mixtures 

MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic 7a: Light: the coqRiscular and the wave theory 
Topic 7c: The theoiy of heat 

RiXATKD AxniK^Rs ANT) WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Cill)ert, Vol. 28, On the Loadstone, pages 1-121 
Lavoisier, Vol. 45, Elements of Chemistry, First Part, 

Chap. V-Second PiHt, pages 22-S6 
Fouri(T, Vol. 43, Analytical Theory of Heat, pages 169-251 

RELATED AimiORs AND WORKS IN Gatcuatj to thc Great Books 

Curie, Discovery of Radium, Vol. 8, pages 32-42 
Einstein and liifeld, “Rise and Decline of Classical Pin sics,” Vol. 8, 
pages 490-560 

Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus, Vol. 10, pages 216-229 
Helmholtz, On the Conseri^tion of Foree, Vol. 8, pages 451-484 
Huxley, On a Piece of Chalk, Vol. 8, pages 205-222 
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FARADAY, The Chemical History of a Candle 

continued 

Mendeleev, ‘‘Genesis of a Law of Nature,’* Vol. 8, pages 442-446 
Santayana, Lucrctiits, Vol. 10, pages o6.>-o00 
Tyndall, “Micliatd Faraday,'* Vol. 8, pages 8-28 
'oilier, On the Artificial Production of Urea, Vol. 8, pages 312~ol4 

For Faraday’s Experimental Researches in Electricity in Great Books of 
the Western World, see Vol. 45, pages 2(31-866 


FRANCIS SCOTT FITZGERALD, 

1896-1940 

The Diamond as as the Ritz 

Vol. 3, pages 397-431 

SUGCESTFD RFADINC.S IN THE St/ntOpicOn 

MEMORY AND IMAGIXAI'ION, \ ol. 3, jiages 133-157, ('speeially 
Topic 7h: Hie fantastic and tlie n'alistic in poeti v : tlie probable 
and the possible in poetry and liistoiy 
OPINION, Vol, 3, pag('s 30.3-322, especially 

Topic (3a: Good and e\il as niattiTS of opinion: moral standards 
as customs or conventions relhxting prevalent 
opinion 

TYRANNY, Vol. 3, pag(‘s 939-956, especially 

Topic 2b: The d<‘generation of oligarchy: the tjTanny 
of the wealthy 

VIRTUE AND VICJE, \'ol. 3, pages 97.5-1009, especially 
Topic 6c: The relation of virtiu* to wealth 
WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1(138-1070, especially 

Topic KVt: The nature of wealth as a good: its place 

in the order of goods and its relation to happiness 
Topic iOh: Natural limits to tlu* acc|uisition of wealth 

bv individuals: the distinction bc'twct‘n necessities 
and luxuu(\s 

RFXATFD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of tlic Wcstcm World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Rks. fll-lV, pag(‘s 311-313 
Dante, Vol. 21, Divine Cornedij, Flell, CJanto VII, pages 9-10 
Machiavelli, Vol. 23, Prince, Ghaps. 1(3-19, Images 22-26 
Montaigne, \7)1. 25, Of the Inequality Amongst pages 126-131 
Boswell, Vol. 44, Life of Satntiel Johnson, pages 491-494 
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RKLA^iTTJ AL nioRs AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 
Bacon, Of RichcSy Vol. 7, pagt‘s 25-27 

Biinin, Gentleman from San FraneiscOy Vol. 3, pages 102-123 

Dinesen, Sorroto-Acre, Vol. 3, pages 61-5-641 

lleIning^vay, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 160-177 

James, II., Pupil, Vol. 3, pages 530-568 

Lawrence, Rorkim^-Ilorsc Winner, Vol. 3, pages 512-525 

Macaulay, Machiavelli, Vol. 7, pages 295-320 

Mann, Mario and the Magieian, Vol. 3, pages 573-610 

O’Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pagi‘S 357—382 

Pater, “Art of Life,*' Vol. 10, pages 258-261 

Pushkin, Queen of Spades, Vol. 3. pages 484-507 

Shaw, Man of Destiny, Vol. 4, pages 300—338 

Twain, Man That Corrupted Jladlcybur^, Vol. 2, pages 346-386 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, 1821-1880 
The Lc^ctuI of St. Julian the llospitallcr 

Vol. 3, pages 371-392 

suGCF.STFj) Ri:\DiNCs IN THE Sifutopieon 

PWTE, Vol. 2, page's 515-525, especially 

Topic 1: Tlie decrees of fate and tlie decisions of the gods 
1\)pic 2: The fated or inevitable in human life 
LOVE, \^)1. 2, pages 1051-1082, esjiecially 

Topic 5a(2): Beatitude as the fruition of lo\e 
Topic 5//(l): Tlie precepts of charity: the law of love 
Topic 5b(2): The theological virtue of charity: its relation 
to the other virtues 
SIN, Vol. 3, pages 753-773, especially 

Topic 4c: The prevention and purging of sin: purification 
h\ sacrifict'; the sacrament of penance; contrition, 
confession, and absolution 

Topic 7: Grace and good works in relation to salvation from sin 

lUvijv TED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great J^ooks of the Western World 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Oedipus the Khnj^, pages 99-113 
Euripides, Vol. 5, On'stes, page's 394r-I10 
Plutarc h, Vol. 14, Alexander, pages 540-544 
Augustine, Vol. 18, Confessions, Bk. IX, pagc\s 61-71 
Dantc', Vol. 21, Divine Comedy, Paradise, Caintos XXVI-XXXIII, 
pages 145-157 
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FLAUBERT, The Legend of St. Jtdian 

continued 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gutexoaij to the Great Books 

Anonymous, Aucassin and Nicoleife, Vol. 2, pages 523-551 
Bacon, Of Adversiti/y Vol. 10, page 350; Of Anger, pages 350-360 
Balzac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 436^47 
De Quincey, On the Knocking at the Gate in Macheth, Vol. 5, 
pages 362-360 

Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 
Huxley, On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, Vol. 8, 
pages 160-204 

Kipling, Mowglis Brothers, Vol. 2, pages 126-141 
Lincoln, Meditation on the Divine Will, Vol. 6, page 758 
Long, Power within Us, Vol. 6, pages 246-261 
OT*4eill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 357-382 
Poe, Tell-Tale Heart, Vol. 2, pages 273-277; Masque of the Red 
Death, pages 278-283 
Scott, Two Drovers, Vol. 2, pages 182-203 
Shaw, Man of Destiny, Vol. 4, pages 300-338 
Stevenson, Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Vol. 2, 
pages 288-341 

Tolstoy, What Men Live By, Vol. 3, pages 707-727 


ANDREW RUSSELL FORSYTH, 1858-1942 

Mathematics, in Life and Thought 

Vol. 9, pages 26-46 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

ELEMENT, Vol. 2, pages 400-412, especially 

Topic 5c; Atoms and the void as the ultimate constituents 
of reality 

Topic 5g: The explanation of natural phenomena by rebTcncc 
to the properties and motions of atoms 
HYPOTHESIS, Vol. 2, pages 749-760, especially 

Topic 3: The foundations of mathematics; postulates, 
assumptions 

Topic 4; The role of hypotheses in science 
MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 42-62, especially 

Topic 5; The applications of mathematics to physical 
phenomena; the utility of mathematics 
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MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic la: Matter, mass, and atoms: the primary qualities 
of bodies 

Topic 3: The use of mathematics in mechanics: the dependence 
of progress in mechanics on mathematical discovery 
PHYSICS, Vol. 3, pages 36,3-376, especially 

Topic lb: llie relation of the philosophy of nature 
to mathematics: mathematical method 
and mathematical principles in natural philosophy 
Topic 3: The role of mathematics in the natural sciences: 
observation and measurement in relation 
to mathematical formulations 

Topic 4: The experimental method in the study of nature 
SClENCi:, Vol. 3, pages 682-705, especially 
Topic 5: Scientific method 

Ri I AH D AiriuoRs AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Euc lid, Vol. 11, Eleinents, Bk. 1, pages 1-29 
Nicomachus, Vol. 11, Introduction to Arithmetic, Bk. I, pages 
Sll-814 

EiK'ietius, Vol. 12, On the 'Nature of Things, Bk. I, pages 4-8; Bk. 
VI, pages 80-97 

Copernicus, Vol. 16, On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres, 
pages 505-556 

Kepler, Vol. 16, Epitome of Copernican Astronomy, Bk. IV, 
pages 845-864, 895-905, 918-940 
Ptolemy, Vol. 16, Almagest, Bk. 1, pages 5-20 
Calilc'o, Vol. 28, Dialvgues Concerning the Two Nrio Sciences, 

Third Day, pages 197-237 

Newton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 

Bk. I, Sects. I-II, pages 25-35; Sects. XI-XIiI, pages 130-152; 
Bk. II, Sect. IX, pages 259-267; Bk. Ill, pages 269-372 
Faraday, Vol. 45, Experimental Researches in Electricity, 
pages 298-301, 850-855 

Ri LATED AuniORS ANT) WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bernard, Experimental Considerations Common to Living Things 
and Inorganic Bodies, Vol. 8, pages 266-290 
Campbell, Numerical Imws and the Use of Mathematics in Science, 
Vol. 9, pages 222-238 

Dantzig, Fingerprints, Vol. 9, pages 165-177 
Dewey, “Process of Thought," Vol. 10, pages 92-213 
Einstein and Inf eld, “Rise and Decline of Classical Physics, Vol. 8, 
pages 490-560 

Hogben, Mathematics, the Mirror of Civilization, Vol. 9, pages 3-23 
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continued 

Peirce, Red and the Black, Vol. 9, pages 342-348 
Russell, Study of Mathematics, VoL 9, pages 84-94; Mathcmaiics 
and the Metaphysicians, pages 95-110 
Whitehead, “On Matliematical Metliod,” Vol. 9, pages 51-67 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1706-1790 

A Proposal for Promoting Useful Knowledge 
among the British Plantations in America 
Vol. 6, pages 533-535 

SUGGESTED RF^\DINGS IN THE Syutopicon 

ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 6c: Art as the application of science: the productive 
powers of knowledge 

KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 2, pages 880-920, espec ially 

Topic 8c: The technical use of knowledge in the sphere 
of production: the applications of science in art 
PHYSICS, Vol. 3, pages 363-376, especially 

Topic 5: The utility. of physics: the invention of machines; 

the teclmicpies of engineering; the mastery of nature 
PROGRESS, Vol. 3, pages 437-453, especially 

Topic 3c: Man’s progrc'ssive conquest of the forces of nature 
through science and invention 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 682-7a5, especially 

Topic lh(l): The utility of science: the applications 

of experimental knowledge in the mastery 
of nature; machinery and inventions 
Topic lb (2): The eflEects of sciemee on human life: 

the economic and social implications 
of technology 

STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-865, especially 

Topic 7b: The importance of the arts and sciences in political 
hfe 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bk. VII, pages 391-397 

Rabelais, Vol. 24, Garganiua and Pantagruel, Bk. I, pages 1-67 
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Bacon, Vol. 30, Adrxincement of Learning, Second Book, pages 
29-32; New Atlantis, pages 210-214 
Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Part VI, pages 60-67 
Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part III, pages 91-131 
Ilegel, Vol. 46, Vhilosojdnj of History, Fourtli Part, Sect. II, Chap. 3, 
pages 340-348 

RFXATiT) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gofewatj to the Great Books 

Jefferson, “Biographical Sketches,” Vol. 6, pages 522-528 
Scliopenliauer, On Education, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
Tocqueville, “Observations on American Lif(' and Government,” 

Vol. 6, pages 564-690 

Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania 

Vol. 6, pages 536-542 

sucoFSii'D RFADi.Nos IN HIE Sijntopicon 

KDUCA'l’lOX, Vol. 2, pages 376-399, especially 
Topic 1: The ends of ediu ation 
To])ic 1^7: The idc'al of th(‘ edneated man 
Topic 2: Tlie kinds of education; pliysical, moral, liberal, 
professional, religions 

Topic 4d: The effect upon character of poetrv, music, and other 
arts: tlie role of lustory and examples 
FAMILY, Vol. 2, pag(*s 486-514, esp(‘ciallv 

Topic 6c: The initiation of children into adult life 
HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 2: The liglit and lesson of history: its role in the education 
of the mind and in the giiidante of human conduct 

RF.LATF.D AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Rcpuhlic, Bks. 11- III, pages 320-;339 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bks. VH-VllI, pages 527-548 
Rabelais, Vol. 24, Gaiganlua and Pantagiuch Bk. 1, C^liaps. 14-16, 
pages 18-20; Chaps. 23-24, pages 26-30; Bk. II, Chap. 8, 
pages 81-8,3 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of the Education of Children, pages 62-80 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning. First Book, ]>agt's 17-28 
Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Part I, pages 41 44 

RELATED AXHiiORS AND WORKS IN Galcu atj to thc Great Books 

Adams, “United Stales in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Bacon, Of Studies, Vol. 5, pages 97-98 
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continued 

Faraday, Observations on Mental Education, Vol. 7, pages 208-232 
Jefferson, “Biographical Sketches,” Vol. 6, pages 522-528 
Mill, J. S., “Childhood and Youth,” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 
Schopenhauer, On Education, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
Swift, Essay on Modern Education, Vol. 7, pages 33-39 
Tocqueville, “Observations on American Life imd Government,” 

Vol. 6, pages 564-690 


GALILEO GALILEI, 1564-1642 
The Starry Messenger 

Vol. 8, pages 330-355 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE StjntopiCOn 

ASTRONOMY, Vol. 2, pages 87-111, especially 
Topic 2; The method of astronomy 

Topic 5: Astronomy and cosmology; the theory of the world 
or universe as reflecting astronomical conceptions 
Topic 6: Astronomy and theology: astronomy as affecting 

views of God, creation, the divine plan, and the moral 
hierarchy 

Topic 8c: Celestial motion: periodicity and the great year 
Topic 9: The particular heavenly bodies 
Topic 13: The history of astronomy 
MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic 4a: Terrestrial and celestial mechanics: the mechanics 
of finite bodies and of particles or atoms 
Topic 7a(l): The laws of reflection and refraction 
Topic 7a(4): The medium of light: the ether 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 682-705, especially 

Topic 1&: Science as the disdpline of experimental inquiry 
and the organization of experimental knowledge: 
the scientific spirit 

WORLD, Vol. 3, pages 1118-1140, especially 

Topic lb: The universe as a machine: the system of its moving 
parts 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great BooJcs of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, On the Heavens, pages 359-405 

Ptolemy, Vol. 16, Almagest, Bk. I, pages 7-12; Bk. Ill, pages 86-93 
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Copernicus, Vol. 16, On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres, 
Inlroduction-Bk. I, pages 505-545 

Keplc'i*, Vol. 16, Epitome of Copernican Astronomy, Bk. IV, Part II, 
pages 8S8-893; Part III, pages 929-933; Bk. V, Part I, 
pages 968-979 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Catcwatj to the Great Books 

Bocke, Cosmic View, Vol. 8, pages 600-644 

Cainpanella, ‘'Arguments for and against Galileo,” Vol. 8, 
pagt^s 359-.364 

Einstein and Infeld, “Rise and Decline of Classical Physics,” Vol. 8, 
pag(\s 490-560 

Voltaire, Micromc<:^as, Vol. 2, pages 241-256 

For (ralileo’s Diahy^urs Concerning the Two New Sciences in Great 

Books of the Western World, see Vol. 28, pages 129-260 


JOHN Galsworthy, 1867-1933 
The Apple-Tree 

Vol. .3, pages 32:3-367 

SUGGESl’ED READINGS IN THE SyntOpicOU 

DESIRE, Vol. 2, pages 323-344, especially 

To[)ic 3c: Desire and love: their distinction and connection 
Topic 4c: The conflict of dcsiies with one another 
EMOTION, Vol. 2, pages 413-436, especially 

Topic 4c: The conflict between reason and emotion 
LOVIO, ^^ol. 2, pages 1051-1082, especially 

Topic Ic: The distinction between love and desire: 

the generous and acquisitive aims 
Topic Ic: The intensity and power of love: its increase 

or decrease; its constructive or destructive force 
Topic 3b: Tlie demands of love and the restraints of virtue; 
moderation in love; the order of loves 
MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 133-157, especially 
Topic 2c: The association of ideas: controlled and free 
association; reminiscence and reverie 

RFXATED AUTiions AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World . 

Plato, Vol. 7, Phaedrus, pages 120-129 
Dante, Vol. 21, Divine Comedy, Hell, Canto V, pages 7-8 
Rabelais, Vol. 24, Gargantua and Pantagrnel, Bk. Ill, Chap. 31, 
pages 188-191 
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continued 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Three Commerces, pages 398-399 
Shakespeare, Vol. 26, As You TAkc It, pages 597-626; Vol. 27, 
Troilus and Cressida, Act II, Scene II, pages 11^3-115 
James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Ch.ip. X, pages 
204-209 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Anderson, Pm a Fool, Vol. 2, pages 511-520 
Anonymous, Aucassin and Nieolette, Vol. 2, pages 52.3-551 
Apiileiijs, “Cupid and Psyche,” Vol. 3, pages 197-212 
Bacon, Of Youth and Age, Vol. 7, pages 3-4; Of Marriage 

and Single Life, pages 7-8; Of Love, Vol. 10, pages 351-352 
Balzac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pagi's 43f>-447 
Bunin, Gentleman from San Francisco, Vol. 3, pages 10i2-123 
Chekhov, Darling, Vol. 3, pages 452-462 
Dostoevsky, White Nights, Vol. 3, pages 276-319 
Hawthorne, Rappaccinfs Daughter, Vol. 3, pages 12(8-152 
Hazlitt, On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth, Vol. 10, 
pages 565-570 


FRANCIS GALTON, 1822-1911 
“The Classification of Human Ability” 

from Hereditary Genius 
Vol. 8, pages 227-261 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Sytltopicon 

ANIMAL, Vol. 2, pages 19-49, especially 

Topic 10: Heredity and environment: the gent'tie determination 
of individual differences and similaiities 
EVOLUTION, Vol. 2, pages 451-467, especially 

Topic 2: Genetic variation in the course of generations 
FAMILY, Vol. 2, pages 486-514, especially 

Topic 6b: Eugenics: control of breeding; birth control 
MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 2&: The sciences of human nature: anthropology 

and psychology; rational and empirical psychology; 
experimental and clinical psychology 
Topic 6: Individual differences among men 
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RLLAThT) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Boohs of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bk. V, pa^es 361—363 

11 lime, Vol. 33, Kmiuirtj Concerning Human Under standing. 

Sec t. I, page's 451-455 

Darwin, Vol. 49, Descent of Man, Chap. 11, pages 275-277; Chap. 

V, pages 323-328; Chap. VIII, pages 391-394 
JaiTK's, W.. Vol. 53, Principles of Pstjchology, Chap. VII, pages 
120-129; Chap. XX\4IJ, pages 853-S58, 890-897 

RKT viFD Ar riioRs AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Dis'covcrif of Radium, Vol. 8, pages 32-42 
Daruin, Autobiography, Vol. 8, pages 47-93 
llnxlev. On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, Vol. 8, 
page's 160-204 

Janu's, W., Energies of Men, Vol. 7, pages 157-170; Great Men 
and Their Ktwironment, pages I7I-194 
Laplace, “Probabilily/* Vol. 9, pages 325-338 
Mill, J. S., Cliildhoocl and Youth,” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 
Poinc'arc', Mathrmafiral Creation, Vol. 9, pace's 294—304 
T\ndall, “Michai'l Faraday,” Vcd. 8, pages 8-28 


NIKOLAI GOGOL, 1809-1852 
The Overcoat 

Vol. 2, pages 452—178 

sxKx^KSirD Ri \DiNGs IN iiiL Stfntopicon 

llAPriXF.SS, ^7)l. 2, page's 684-710, especially 

Topic 2/?(I): The contribution of the goods of fortune 
to happiness: wealth, health, longevity 
Topic 4a: Man’s capacity for happiness: differences in human 
nature with re.spect to happiness 
STATls, \7)1. 3, pages 826-865, especially 

Topic 5c: The classc's e)r sub-groups arising fre')m the division 
of labor or distinctions of birth: the social hierarchy 
WFALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1038-1070, especially 

Topic 8c; The causes of pcnxTty: competition, incompetence, 
indigciire, expropriation, unemployrnc'nt; the poverty 
of tlie proletariat as dispossessed of the instruments 
of production 

WISDOM, Vol. 3, pages 1102-1117, especially 

Topic' 4: The praise of folly: tlie wisdom of fools and innex^ents 
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continued 

BELATED AUTHORS AND woBKS IN Great Books of the Western World , 

Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote, Second Part, Chap. 43, 
pages 334r-336 

Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discourse on Political Economy, pages 381-382 
Boswell, Vol. 44, Life of Samuel Johnson, pages 144-145 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Second Epilogue, pages 685-686 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Adversity, Vol. 10, page 350 
Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264^281 
Singer, Spinoza of Market Street, Vol. 3, pages 466-480 
Swift, Modest Proposal, Vol. 7, pages 42-49 
Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342-352 
Tolstoy, Death of Ivan Ilyitch, Vol. 3, pages 646-699 
Wilde, Happy Prince, Vol. 2, pages 261-268 


GREAT DOCUMENTS 
The English Bill of Rights 

Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
The Virginia Declaration of Rights 
The Declaration of Independence 
Charter of the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Vol. 6, pages 409-456 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Syntopicon 

CITIZEN, Vol. 2, pages 218-232, especially 

Topic 4: The rights, duties, privileges, and immunities 
of citizenship 

CONSTITUTION, Vol. 2, pages 233-2,51, especially 

Topic 7b; The safeguards of constitutional government; bills 
of rights; separation of powers; impeachment 
JUSTICE, Vol. 2, pages 850-879, especially 

Topic 6; Justice and liberty; the theory of human rights 
Topic 6b; The relation between natural and positive rights, 
innate and acquired rights, private and public rights: 
their correlative duties 
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Topic 6c: The inalienability of natural rights: their violation 
by tyranny and despotism 

Topic 6c: Justice and natural rights as the source of civil liberty 
LAW, Vol. 2, pages 962-990, especially 

Topic 4e: The relation of natural law to natural rights 
and natural justice 

Topic 7c: Tlie priority of natural to civil law: the inviolability 
or inalienability of natural rights 
LIBERTY, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

Topic Ig: The juridical protection of liberties: bills of rights; 
the separation of powers 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Antigone, pages 134-135 
Aquinas, Vol. 20, Surrnna Theologica, Part I-II, Q 95, Art. 2, 
pages 227-228; Q 100, Art. 1, pages 251-252 
Hobbes, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Part II, Chap. XXI, pages 112-117 
Milton V >1 32, Areopagitica, pages 381-412 

Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Goverjiment, Chap. IL pages 25-28 
Montesquieu, Vol. 38, Spirit of Laws, Bk. I, Chaps. 1-3, pages 1-3 
Rousseau, Vol. 38, Social Contract, Bk. II, Chaps. 4-5, pages 
396-399 

Kant, Vol. 42, Science of Right, First Part, page 434; Second Part, 
pages 435-436, 456^57 
Articles of Confederation, Vol. 43, pages 5-9 
Constitution of the United States of America, Vol. 43, pages 11-20 
Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, No. 54, pages 251-253 
Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, On Liberty, pages 267-323; Utilitarianism, 

Chap. 5, pages 472-476 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gctewaij to the Great Books 

Adams, “United States in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Vol. 7, pages 237-271 
Butler, “Customs and Opinions of the Erewhonians,” Vol. 2, 
pages 483-506 

Clausewitz, What Is War?, Vol. 7, pages 479-497 
Crfevecoeur, “Making of Americans,” Vol. 6, pages 546-559 
Dante, “On World Government,” Vol. 7, pages 383-399 
Emerson, Thoreau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165 
Jefferson, “Virginia Constitution,” Vol. 6, pages 502-517; First 
Inaugural Address, pages 518-521 
Lincoln, Address at Cooper Institute, Vol. 6, pages 737-746; First 
Inaugural Address, pages 747-755; Letter to Horace Greeley, 
pages 756-757; Gettysburg Address, page 759 
Paine, “Call to Patriots — December 23, 1776,” Vol. 6, pages 461-468 
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continued 

Thoreaii, Civil Disobedience, Vol. 6, pages 695-713 
Tocqueville, ‘"Observations on American Life and Government,"’ 
Vol. 6, pages 564-690 

Tolstoy, What Men Live Bi/, Vol. 3, pages 707-727 
Voltaire, “English M('n and Ideas,” Vol. 7, pages 332-378 
Whitman, Death of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 174-183 


FRANgOIS GUIZOT, 1787-1874 

''Civilization” 

from History of Civilization in Europe 
Vol. 6, pages 30i-317 

SUGGt:S TED READINGS IN THE SljntopiCOn 

ART, Vol, 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 12: The history of the arts: progress in art as measuring 
stages of civilization 

HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, e\specially 

Topic 4c: The spirit of the time as conditioning the politics 
and culture of a period 
LIBERTY, Vol. 2, pages 9^11-1012, especially 

Topic (ki: The historical significance of freedom: stages 

in the realization of freedom; the b(*ginning and end 
of the historical process 
PROGRESS, Vol, 3, pages 437-453, especially 

Topic 6: Intellectual or cultural progress: its sources 
and impediments 

RELATED AUTHORS AND \voi\KS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Hobbes, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Introduction, page 47; Part II, 
pages 99-lW 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learnbv^, First Book, pages 1-28 
Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discourse on the Origin of Ineciuality, First Part, 
pages 334-348 

Gibbon, Vol. 40, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chap. XL, 
pages 663-671; Vol. 41, Chap. LXXl, pages 590-598 
Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, On Liberty, Chaps. 2-3, pages 27^4-302 
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Ilogel, Vol. 46, rhilosopliij of Hislory, Introduction III, 
page's 156-190 

Darwin, Vol. 49, Descent of Man, Cliap. V, pages 320-330 
Freud, Vol. 54, Civilization and Its Discontents, Chap. Ill, 
pages 776-78J 

RELATED AUTiioits AND WORKS IN Gatctvatj to tlic Great Books 

Adams, “Uniled Slate's iji 1800/* Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Arnold, Su eetness and Li^ht, Vol. 5, pages 42-61 
Bac'on, Sphinx, \'ol. 8, pages 2-4 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
page's 404-41 1 

llurne', D/ the Standard of Taste, Vol. 5, page's 103-119; 

Of Refinement in the Arts, Vol. 7, pagers 52-61; Of the Study 
of History, pages 89-92 

Je'fTeTsem, First Inaugural Address, Ve)l. 6, pages 518-521 
Lucian, Way to Write llistonj, Ve;!. 6, page's 3S7-406 
Macaulay, Machiavelli, Ved. 7, pages 29.5-329 


J. B. S. HALDANE, 1892-1964 
On Bnn^ the Size 

\\)1. S, pagi’s 14'}-1.54 

suoea S'lED RrADi\(':s in the St/ntopiron 

ANIMAL, Ve)l. 2, page's 19-49, especially 

Topic 2/u Analogies of stnieture and function among different 
elasse's of animals 
Topic 3: The anale)iny of animals 
CHANCES, Vol. 2. page's 193-217, cspc'cially 
Topic 8: Change' e)f size 
DEM()CR\(vY, Ve)l. 2, pages 303-322, espec'ially 

Topic 5a: The distinc'tion he'twe'e'ii ehre'ct de'inoc'racy 

anel reprc'se'iitative, e^r rejniblican, government: 
the) territe)rial liinits e)f de'inoeraey 
QU AMITY, \^e)l. 3, page's 527-515, esi)e'eially 
Topic 5e/: Mass: its relation te) wi'ight 

ri:la TED Aurne^RS and works in Great Books of the Western World 

Ariste)lle, Vol. 9, History of Animals, Bk. I, Cliaps. 1-15, 

pages 7-16; On the Parts of Animals, Bks. II IV, pages 170-229 
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continued 

Galileo, Vol. 28, Dialogues Concerning the Two New Scierwes, 
Third Day, pages 197-237 

Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers TravelSy Parts I-II, pages 3-87 
Darwin, Vol. 49, Origin of Species, Chap. VI, pages 85-91 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij to tlic Grcut Books 
Boeke, Cosmic View, Vol. 8, pages 600-644 

Campbell, Numerical Laws and the Use of Mathematics in Science, 
Vol. 9, pages 222-238 
Carson, Sunless Sea, Vol. 8, pages 132-146 
Fabre, Laboratory of the Open Fields, Vol. 8, pages 97-104; 

Sacred Beetle, pages 105-119 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 1804-1864 

Rappaccims Daughter 

Vol. 3, pages 128-152 

SUCXJESTED READINGS IN THE SljntOpicOn 

BEAUTY, Vol. 2, pages 112-125, especially 

Topic 3: Beauty in relation to desire and love, as object or cause 
EMOTION, Vol, 2, pages 413-436, especially 

Topic 3a: Madness or 'frenzy due to emotional excess: 

excessively emotional or emotionally over-determined 
behavior 

FAMILY, Vol. 2, pages 486-514, especially 

Topic Qd: The care and government of children: the rights 
and duties of the child; parental despotism 
and tyranny 

GOOD AND EVIL, Vol. 2, pages 605-636, especially 
Topic 3/: The sources of evil in human life 
LIFE AND DEATH, Vol. 2, pages 1013-1034, especially 

Topic 7: The causes and occurrence of death: the transition 
from life to death 
MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 5b: Abnormalities due to defect or conflict of powers; 
feeble-mindedness, neuroses, insanity, madness 
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REi^TKD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gfcat Books of the Wcstem World 

Euripides, Vol. 5, Elcctra, pages 327-339 
Shakespeare, Vol. 27, King Lear, Act I, pages 244-254 
Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, Second Part, Act I, pages 156-160 

rwj^ted authors AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Anonymous, Aticassin and Nicolctte, Vol. 2, pages 523-551 

Apuleius, “Cupid and Psyche,” Vol. 3, pages 197-212 

Bacon, Of Parents and Children, Vol. 7, pages 5-6; Of Love, Vol. 

10, pages 351-,352 

Balzac, Possum in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 436-447 
Eliot, G., Lifted Veil Vol. 3, pages 157-193 
Galsworthy, Apple-Tree, Vol. 3, pages 323-367 
Lawrence, Roekinfi-Horsc Winner, Vol. 3, pages 515-525 
Mann, Mario and the Magician, Vol. 3, pages 573-610 
Poe, TelLTale Heart, Vol. 2, pages 273-277; Masque of the Bed 
Death, pages 278-283 

Stev(‘nson, Strange Casa of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Vol. 2, 
pag^'t- 23® 311 

Turgenev, First Love, Vol. 3, pages 217-271 

Sheich of Abraham Lincoln 

Vol. 6, pages 168-171 

suo{;esti'.d readings in tih: Syntopicon 

AHISTOC'RACY, Vol. 2, pages 50-63, especially 

Topic 6: The selection of the best men for public office: 

the aristocratic theory of representation in modem 
constitutional government 
HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 4fi(4); The role of the individual in history: the great 
man, hero, or leader 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, cspeciiilly 

I'opic 3(/: The reaction of the communit)’ to its good 
or gi'cat men 

STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-865, especially 

Topic Sd: Statecraft: tlic art or science of governing; political 
pnidence 

Topic 8r/(2) : Tlic occasions and uses of rhetoric 

relatit) authors and works in Great Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. Ill, Chaps. 10-13, pages 478-483 
Plutarch, Vol. 14, Pericles, pages 121-141 
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HAWTHORNE, Sketch of Ahrahain Lincoln 

continued 

Shakespeare, Vol. 26, Kin" Ilcnrtj IV, First Part, pages 434-466; 

Kin" Ilcnrif TV, Second Part, pages 467-502 
Locke, \"ol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chap. VIII, 
pages 48-51 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, No. 68, page 206 
Heg('l, Vol. 46, Philosophy of History, Introduction III, 
pages 162-170 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, First Epilogue, Chaps. I-IV, 
pages 645-650, Second Epilogue, pages 675-696 

REI.ATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcu ay to thc Great Books 

Adams, “United States in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-.359, especially 
Chap. VI, pages 343-359 
Bacon, Of Great Place, Vol. 7, pages 9-11 
Carlyle, Hero as King, Vol. 6, pages 1 10-145 
Crev(Toeur, “Making of Americans,” Vol. 6, pages 546-559 
James, W., Great Men and Their Environment , X'ol. 7, pag(vs 171-194 
Jefferson, “Biographical Sketches,” Vol. 6, page's 522 528 
Lincoln, Address at Cooper Institute, Vol. 6, pages 737-746; First 
Inaugural Address, pages 747-755; Letter to Horace Greeley, 
pages 756-757; Meditation on the Divine Will, page 758; 

Getty shurg Address, page 759; Second Jnaugund Address, 
pages 760-761; Last Public Addrc'ss, pa^es 762-765 
Thoreau, Plea for Captain John Broum, Vol. 6, pages 714-732 
Tocqueville, “01)s<t vat ions on American LifiJ and (iovernme'iit,” 

Vol. 6, pages 564-690 

Whitman, Death of yXhraham Lincoln, Vol. 6. page's 174-183 
Woolf, Art of Biography, Vol. 6, page's 186-192 
Xene)phon, “Character of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 22-3-226 


WILLIAM IIAZLITT, 1778-1830 
My First Acquaintance with Poets 

Vol. 5, pages 264-279 

SUGGEST!:!) READINGS IN THE SyntOpiCOn 

MEMORY ANO IMACINATION, Vol. 3, pages 183-157, especially 
Topic 3J: Me'me)ry as the muse of poetry anel history: 

the dependence of history on the memory of men 
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POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 

Topic 5/;: Poetry contrasted with history and pliilosophy: 

tlic dispraise and defense of tlie poet 
Topic 8h: CJritical standards and artistic riil(*s wath respec-t 

to tlie language of poetry: the distinction between 
prose and verse; the measure of excellence in style 

RELA 1 TT) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grccit Books of thc Wcstcm World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Ropuhlir, Bis. II-ITT, pag(>s 320-.333 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, Second Book, pages 
32-31 

Pascal, Vol. 33, Prn.s/ev, S(‘ct. I, pages 17.‘3-174. 177-178 
James, W., Vol. 53, Frinciples of Fstjcliology, Chap. XXII, pages 
680-689 

RFXA 'FED AirmoRS AND WORKS IN Gateicaij to the Great Books 

Arnold, Study of Foctnj. Vol. 5, pages 10-^11 
Eliot, T. S., Ttadiiion and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 111 

Lamb, Sanity of True Genius, Vol. 5. pages 30S-310 
Schiller, On Sitnjdr and Srntinirntal Foeiry, \ o]. 5, pages 155-211 
SchopeTihauer, (hi Some Fortns of JAtciatuic, Vol. 5. pages 137-142 
Woolf, Uoxv Should One Read a Book?, Vol. 5, pages 5-14 

On Swift 

5, pages 280-2<S3 

SUGUESTlsD RE\DIN(’S IN THE SlfUtOpicon 

POEl’RY, Vol. 3, pag<^s 400-419, especiallv 

Topic Sb: Critical standards and artistic rules wnth respect 
to the language of poelr\ : the distinction 
bi'tvvecn prose and verse; the measure of excellence 
in st\'le 

TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 91.5-938, especially 

Topic Uj: Truth in scrtkc and poetry: the truth of fact 
and the' truth of fietion 

RELATED AiTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of tlic Wcsteni World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Repuhlic, Bks. Il-III, pages 32a-,324, 328-3r>3 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Books, j^ages 19f)-2(X) 

Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don (Quixote, First Part, Chaps. 47-50, 
pag('s 183-193 

related AU'iPiORS AND WORKS IN Gateicoy to the Great Books 
Schopenhauer, On Style, Vol. 5, pages 124-136 
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HAZLITT, On Swift 

continued 

Swift, Resolutions when I Come to Be Old, Vol. 7, page 32; Essay 
on Modem Education, pages 33-39; Meditation upon a 
Brooinstick, pages 40-41; Modest Proposal, pages 42-49 

For Swift’s Gullivers Travels in Great Books of the Western World, 
see Vol. 36, pages ix-184 

Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen 

Vol. 5, pages 28 1-293 

SUGGESTED READIXCS IX THE Stjufopicon 

ART, Vol. 2, pages 64—86, especially 

Topic 7a: Art as a source of pleasure or delight 
BEAUTY, Vol. 2, pages 112-125, especially 

Topic 5: Judgments of beauty: the objective and the subjective 
in aesthetic judgnuaits or judgments of taste 
POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, (\specially 

Topic 3: Tlie inspiration or gcmiiis of the poet: the infliiencu 
of the poetic tradition 

BELATED AUTHORS A\D WORKS IX Great Books of the Western World 

HomcT. Vol. 4, Odijsscij, Bk. XI, pages 243-249 
Plato, Vol. 7, Jon, pages 142-148; Rrpuhlir, Bk. X, pages 427-441 
Virgil, Vol. 13, Aeneid, Rk. VI, pagc\s 211-233 
Montaigne, Vol. 23, Of Books, pages 195-197 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Judgement, First Part, Sect. I, Bk. 1, 
pages 476-483 

James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XXV, pages 
755-758 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Cafcwatj to tfic Great Books 

Amold, Study of Poetry, Vol. .5, pages 19-41 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition arid the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 404^11 

Ilume, Of the Standard of Taste, Vol. 5, page s 103-119 
Lamb, Dream Children, Vol. 5, pages 30^1-307 
Sainte43eiive, What Is a ClassicF, Vol. 5, pagers 65-75; Montaigne, 
pages 76-89 

Schiller, On Simple and Sentimental Poetry, Vol. 5, pagc\s 155-211 
Xenophon, “Character of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 223-226 
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On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth 

Vol. 10, pages 565-570 

SUGGESTCD IIE.\DINGS IN T1II£ SljntopiCOn 

IMMORTALITY, Vol. 2, pages 784-804, especially 

Topie 1: The desire for immortality: the fear of death 
LIFE AND DEATH, Vol. 2, pages 1013-1034, especially 

Topic 8a: Tlie love of life: the instinct of self-preservation; 
the life instinct 

RU.ATFJ) Airnious AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Symposium, page's 165-167; Phaedo, pages 230-235 
Lucretius, Vol, 12, On the Nature of Things, Bk. Ill, pages 30-44, 
passim 

Aquinas, Vol. 19, Summa Theologica, First Part, Q 75, Art. 6, 
pages 383-3(S4 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, That to Study Philosophy Is to Learn to Die, 
pages 33-36 

James, W., \'ol. 5.3, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XI, page 270; 
Chap. XV, pages 409-411 

nrj.A'n:D Aunious and woiiks in Catcicay to the Great Books 

Anonymous, Aucassin and Nicolrtle, Vol. 2. pages 523-551 
Bacon, Of Youth and Age, Vol. 7, pages 3-4; Of Death, Vol. 10, 
pages 348-349 

Browiie, “Immortal it v, ' Vol. 10, pages 575-5S0 
Cicero. On Old Age, Vol. 10, pages 317-343 
Conrad, Youth, Vol. 2, pages 210-236 
Dinesen, Sorrow-Acre, Vol. 3, pages 615-611 
Galsworthy, Apple-Tree, \'ol. 3, pages 323-367 
Long, Power within Vs, Yo]. 6, pages 246-261 
Paler, “Art of Life,” Vol. 10, pages 258-261 


II. L. F. VON HELMHOLTZ, 1821-1894 

On the Conservation of Force 

Vol. 8, pages 451-484 

SUWESTED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

MKCHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112 
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HELMHOLTZ, On the Conservation of Force 

continued 

rilYSICS, Vol. 3, pages 36,3-376 
QUANTITY, Vol. 3, pages 527 -545, especially 
Topic 5: Physical (jiiantities 
REASONING, Vol. 3, pages 546-568, especially 

Topic 5/;: Scientific reasoning: the lheor\^ of clcMnonstration 
Topic 6e: Inductive and deductive inference' in the philosophy 
of nature and the natural sciences 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, Images 682-705, especially 

Topic lfc(2): The clFccts of science on Iminan life: 

the ccononnc and social implications 
of technology 

Topic 3: Tlie relation of sciemce to action and production 

RELATED Ai'iiious AND WORKS IN Grcdt Books of thc Wcstcni World 

Lucretius, \7)1. 12, On llie Nature of Rk. If, ]vig('s 15^22 

Galileo, Vol. 28, Dialogues Concerning the Tiro New Sciences, 
pages 129-260 

Newton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural rhiloso])htj, 
pages 1-372 

Fourier, Vol. 45, Analytical Theory of Heat, pag(\s 169-251 
Faradav, Vol. 45, Experimental llcsearchcs in Idcctriciiy, 
pages 273-302, 60:3-607, 670-673, 75S-77S, 795-818 
James, W., Vol. 53, PrincipUs of Psychology, Chap. XXVIII, 
pages 878-88*1 

RELATiT) AiTTiioRs AND WORKS IN Catcxcaij to tlic Great Books 

Campbell, Niimerieal Laics and the Use of Mathematics in Science, 
Vol. 9, pages 222-2:38 

Eddington, Hunnin^^-Doten of the Universe, Vol. 8, pages 565 580 
Einstein and Inh'ld, '‘Rise and DccliiK' of Classical Physics, ' Vol. 8, 
pages 4^X)-560 

Faraday, Chemical History of a Candle, Vol. 8, page's 368-439 
Santayana, Lucretius, Vol. 10, pages 365~:390 
Tyndall, “Michael Faraday,” Vol. 8, page's 8-28 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY, 1899-1961 
The Killers 

Vol. 2, ])ag('s im)-177 

SIJ(;GI S'I E]) HEADINGS IN THE Slltltopicim 

JUS'riCE, Vol. 2, |)ag(\s 850-879, rsprcially 

Topic lOc: I’he justice of punishment for unjust acts: 

the distinction b(lw(‘cn retribution and vengeance 
I. AW, \^)1. 2, [)agcs 982 -990, csptTially 

Topic' 6c(l): The nature and causes of crime 
Topic 6r(:>): 'I'lic’ punisliincnt of crime 
LIFE AM) Di: \'riL Vol. 2. jiages 1018-1084, espc'cially 

Topic 8c*: The' conlernplation and fc'ar of deatli: the attitude 
of the licro, the plnloso])her, the martyr 
in^MSIlMENT. Vol. ,8, pagess 48.8-512, espc'cially 

Topic lb: 'llic retributive purpose of punishment: 

the* l(‘x talionis; retaliation and revenge; the righting 
of a wrong 

HI [.All n AX iiioHS AM) woHKs i\ Gn^df Books of the Western World 

Ac"scli}lus, \'ol. 5, Etirnenides, pages 81-91 
Soplioc'h's, \'ol. 5, Kleetra, pages 150- 109 
lsuri[)ides, Vol. 5, (Orestes, pages 898-400 
riato, Vol. 7, A})()l()iitp pages 20t)-212 

Shakesj)(‘ar(\ \5)1. 20, /s/zig Rirhard JIE pages 105-148; Vol. 27, 
Mi'dsiue for M('dsui(\ pages 174—204; MdchetiL pages 284—810 
Milton, ^ ol. .82, EdiddAe Lost, bk. Ill, pages 18.5-151 
lli'gc'l, \'ol. 40, Vhilosophij of Bie^hl, First Fart, pages 87-o9 
Melvilh', Vol. 4S, Mohij Dick, Chap. 80, page's 1 Li-122 

hf:i.a'ied Af^THOHS AND \\()HKs IN Gdtewdif to the Grcdt Books 

bacon, ()/ Dcdth, Vol. 10, pages 848-849 

l)e yuineev. On tin’ Knocking dt the Gate in Mdcheth, Vol. 5, 

p.iges 802 .800 

Dinescii, Si>rrow-Arre, Vol. 8, page's 615-bll 
Fit/g('rald, Didwond ds Biii^ ds the Bitz, \4)1. 8, pages 897-481 
Flaubert, Lce^end of St. ]ulidn the UospitdIIrr, Vol. 8, 
pages 871-892 

Hugo, “battle with th(' Cannon," Vol. 2, pages 140-154 
O’Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 357 -^382 
Fo(', T('ll~Tdl(' Ilcdrt, Vol. 2, pages 278-277; Mdsqne of the Red 
Deoth, page's 27<V2S3 
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HEMINGWAY, The KUlers 

continued 

Scott, Ttvo Drovers, Vol. 2, pages 182-205 

Tolstoy, Death of Ivan Ilyitch, Vol. 3, pages frlO-OOO 

Twain, Man That Corrupted Hadleyhurg, Vol. 2, pages 346-386 


LANCELOT IIOGBEN, 1895- 

Mathematics, the Mirror of Civilization 

Vol. 9, pages 3-23 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE StjntOpicOTl 

INFINITY, Vol. 2, pages 816-834, especially 

Topic 3a: Number: the infinite of division and addition 
Topic Sb: The infinite divisibility of continuous quantities: 
the infinitesimal; the method of exhaustion 
and the theory of limits 

Topic 4b: The infinite divisibility of matter: the issue 
concerning atoms 

MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 42-62, especially 

Topic 5: The applications of mathematics to physical 
phenomena: the utility of mathematics 
QUANTITY, Vol. 3, pages 527-545, especially 

Topic 6: The measurements of quantities: tlie relation 
of magnitudes and multitudes; the units 
of measurement 

Topic 7: Infinite quantity: the actual infinite and the potentially 
infinite quantity; the mathematical and physical 
infinite of the great and tlic small 

RELATED AxmiORS AND WORKS IN Grciit Books of thc Wcstcm World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Parmenides, pages 486-511; Txmaens, pages 442-477 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Geometry, Bk. II, pages 322-331 

Newton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 

Bk. Ill, pages 270-.372 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, Introduction, pages 15-20; 
pages 29-33; pages 211-218 

James, W., Vol. S3, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XXVIII, 
pages 874-882 
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RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books . 

Dantzig, Fingerprints, VoL 9, pages 165-177; Empty Column, 
pages 178-189 

Forsytli, Mathematics, in Life and Thought, Vol. 9, pages 26-46 
Kasner and Newman, New Names for Old, Vol. 9, pages 121-136; 

Beyond the Googol, pages 137-162 
Poincare, Mathematical Creation, Vol. 9, pages 294-304 
Russell, Study of Mathematics, Vol. 9, pages 84-94; Mathematics 
and the Metaphysicians, pages 95-110 
Whitehead, ‘'On Mathematical Method,” Vol. 9, pages 51-67 


VICTOR HUGO, 1802-1885 
“The Battle with the Cannon” 

from Ninety-Three 

Vol. 2, pages 146-154 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE SyntOpicOn 

CITIZEN, Vol. 2, pages 218-232, especially 

Topic 1: Tlie individual in relation to the state 
Topic 2b: The distinction between citizen and subject: 
the distinction between the subjects 
of a constitutional monarchy and of a despotism 
JUSTICE, Vol. 2, pages 850-879, especially 

Topic Ic: Justice as a moral virtue directing activity in relation 
to others and to the community: tlie distinction 
between the just man and the just aci 
Topic lOd: The correction of legal justice: equity 
in the application of human law 
PUNISHMENT, Vol. 3, pages 488-512, especially 

Topic 2: Personal responsibility as a condition of just 

punishment: the problem of collective responsibility 
Topic 4b: The forms of punishment available to the state 
Topic 4b(l): The death penalty: its justification 
REVOLUTION, Vol. 3, pages 626-644, especially 

Topic Ic: Revolution and counter-revolution: civil strife 
distinguished from war between states 
Topic 2a: Change in the form of goveniment or constitution 
Topic 3b: Ways of retaining power and combatting revolution 
Topic 3c: The causes and effects of revolution under different 
fonns of government 

Topic 8c(3): Rebellion against tyianny and despotism 
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HUGO, “The Battle with the Cannon” 

continued 

RELAi’KD AirruoHS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Sopliocles, Vol. 5, Ajax, pages 143-155 
Plato, Vol. 7, Gordias, pages 270-276; Republic, Bks. I-II, 
pages 300-ol5 

Aquinas, Vol. 19, Summa Theolo^ica, First Part, Q 21, 

pages 124-127; \\)1. 20, Part l-II, 60, Ait. 3, pages 51-52; 

Q 100, Art. 12, pages 264-265 
Milton, Vol. 32, Paradise Lost, Bks. I-II, pages 93-134 
Freud, Vol. 54, lliou^bts for the Times on War and Death, 
pages 755-766 

RELATOD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatctraij to tkc Gfcat Books 

Bacon, Of Seditions and Troubles, V^ol. 7, pages 12-17; 

Of Adversity, Vol. 10, page 350 
Conrad, ^outli, Vol. 2, J^ages 210 236 

De (^liiincev. Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Power, 

Vol. 5, pages 358-361 

Dinesen, Soirow-At re, Vol. 3, pages 615-641 
Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pag<\s 169-177 
Maupassant, Two Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-164 
Me lville, Bilb/ Budd, Vol. 3, page’s 31-98 

Pain(\ “C^all to Patriots — OeceniBeT 23, 1776,” Vol. 6, pages 461-468 
Scott, Tu'o Drovers, Vol. 2, pages 182-205 


DAVID IIUME, 1731-1776 
Of the Standanl of Taste 

Vol. 5, pages 103-119 

su(;cES'iTD READiNOS IN THE Syniopicon 
ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, e.speeially 

Topic 7b: The judgment of excellemee in art 
BEAirry, Vol. 2, page’s 112-125, (\sp(‘eially 

Topic 5: Judgments of Beauty*, the objec tive and the subjective 
in aestlietic judgments or judgme'iits of taste 
GOOD AND FATE, Vol. 2, page-s 60.5-6.36, especially 

Topic 3/7: Human nature and the determination of the good 
for man: tlie real and the apparent good; particular 
goods and the good in general 
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OPINfON, Vol. 3, pages 303-322, especially 

Topic 6a: Good and evil as matters of opinion: moral standards 
as customs or conventions reflecting prevalent 
opinion 

RFXATEJ) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcdt Books of the Western World 

Aquinas, Vol. 19, Hnnwuj Theolop^ira, First Part, Q 5, Arts. 3-4, 
pages 2.5-20; Part I-II, Q 27, Art. 1, page 737 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, That the Relish of Good and Evil Depends 
in a Great Measure Upon the Opinion We Have of Them, 
pages 1L5-119 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Part II, pages 44, 46; 

Part III, pag(‘s 4fM9 

Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics. Part I, Appendix, pages 369-372 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensees, Sect. I, page 176; Sect. VI, page 238 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of judii^ement, pages 463-613 

REr.ATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gotcwaij to the Gvcat Books 

Arnold, ^Ai\ , !nrss and Liplit. Vol. 5, pages 42-61 
Pac'on, Of Beau ft/, Vol. 5, page 94 
Gui/ot, ’Tavilization,” Vol. 6, pag(‘s 302-317 
Ila/litt, Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen, Vol. 5, 
pages 284-295 

Land), Mtj Firsi Plmj, \o\, 5, pages 300-303 
Sainle-Penve, What Is a ClasskP. Vol. 5, pages 65-75 
SehoptTiliauer, On the Comparative Place of Interest and Beauty 
hi Works of Art. Vol. 5, pages 14.3-1.50 
Woolf, How Shoidd One Read a Book?, Vol. 5, pages 5-14 

Of Refinement in the Arts 

Vol. 7, pages 52-61 

SUGCESTI-JI READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 
ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 0/): The production of wealth: the industrial arts 
LAROIL Vol. 2, pages 921-940, ('specially 

Topic ]b: Labor, leisure, and liappincss: tlie servile, political, 
and contemplative life 

Topic \c: The honor of work and the virtue of productivity: 
progress through the invention of arts 
for the concjuest of nature 

Topic 6: The wages of labor; kinds of wage pa)Tncnts 
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II U M E , Of Refinement in the Aiis 

continued 

NECESSITY AND CONTINGENCY, Vol. 3, pages 251-269, 
especially 

Topic 5e: Economic necessities or liixiiric^s 
PROGRESS, Vol. 3, pages 437-453, especially 
Topic 3; Economic progress 
TEMPERANCE, Vol. 3, pages 866-881, especially 

Topic 5b: The temperance of a people: luxurious indulgences; 
the intemperance of the mob 

RPXATED AXHTiORS AND WORKS IN Grccit Books of tkc Wcstcm Workl 

Plato, Vol. 7, Reptddic, Bk. II, pages 316—319 
Aristotle, Vol. 8, Metaphysics, Bk. I, Chap. 1, pages 499-500; Vol. 9, 
Politics, Bk. VII, Chaps. 1-9, pages 527-533 
Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Things, Bk. V, pag<s 73-80 
Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of Nations, Bk. 1, (Jhap. 1, pages 3-6; ('hap. 
X, pages 42-62; Bk. Ill, pages 163-181; Bk. IV, C:hap. IX, 
pages 288-3(X) 

Marx, Vol. 50, Capitah Part III, Chaps. VlIl-IX, pages 100-111; 

Part IV, Chaps. XIV-XV, pages 173-188 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to thc Great Books 

Adams, “United States in 18(X),” Vol. 6, page's 322-359 
Crcvecoeur, “Making of Americans,” Vol. 6, pages 546-559 
Cuizot, “Civilization,” Vol* 6, pages 302-317 

Hogben, Mathematics, the Mirror of Civilization, Vol. 9, jniges 3-23 
Ruskin, Idealist's Arraignment of the Age, Vol. 7, pages 126-136 

Of Money 

Vol. 7, pages 62-71 

Of the Balance of Trade 

Vol. 7, pages 72-84 

Of Taxes 

Vol. 7, pages 65-88 

SUGGESTED RICADINGS IN THE SyntopicOU 

LABOR, Vol. 2, pages 921-940, especially 

Topic 5: Tlie organization of production: the position of labor 
in different economies 

Topic 6: The wages of labor: kinds of wage payments 
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PROGRESS, Vol. 3, pages 437-453, especially 
Topic 3: Economic progress 
STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-865, especially 

Topic 2(1: The economic aspect of the state: differentiation 
of states according to their economic systems 
Topic 7a: Wealth and political welfare 

Topic 9a: Commerce and trade between states: commercial 
rivalries and trade agreements; free trade and tariffs 
WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1638-1070, especially 

Topic 3: The production of wealth in the political community 
Topic 4: The exchange of wealth or the circulation 

of commodities: the processes of commerce or trade 
Topic 5: Money 

Topic 9: Political economy: tlie nature of the science 
of economics 

iiiJArED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gfcat Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vel 7, Republic, Bk. II, pages 316-319 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Folidrs, Bk. I, Chaps. 9-10, pages 430-452 
Rouss(‘au, Vol. 38, Discourse on Political Economy, pages 367-385 
Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of Nations, Bk. 1, Chaps. I-V, pages 3-20; 
Chap. VIII, pages 27-37; Bk. II, Chap. II, pages 121-142; Bk. 
IV, C:hap. IX, pages 288-300 

Marx, Vol. 50, Capital, Part I, Chaps. I-IIL pages 33-68; Part IV, 
Chap. XIV, pages 171-176 

loa.ATED AuiiiORS AND WORKS IN Guienatj to the Great Books 

Adams, ‘Thiitcd States in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Bacon, Of Usury, Vol. 7, pages 22-24; Of Riches, pages 25-27 
Bimiu, Gentleman from San Francisco, Vol. 3. pages 102-123 
Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Vol. 7, pages 237-271 
Voltaire, “English Men and Ideas: On Tradt',” Vol. 7, pages 
338-3;39 ^ 


Of the Study of History 

Vol. 7, pages 89-92 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN niE SyntOpicOU 

EDUCATION, Vol. 2, pages 376-399, especially 

Topic 4d: Tlie effect upon character of poetry, music, and other 
arts: the role of history^ and examples 
IIISI'ORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 2: The light and lesson of history: its role 

in the education of the mind and in the guidance 
of human conduct 
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HUME, Of the Study of History 

coniinucd 

ma.ATFD AinnioRS and avorks in Great Books of the Western World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Taiu\s\ Pk. Ill, pai^es 66.‘I-67(> 

Aristotle, \'ol. 9, Chi Pi^etics, cliap. 9, page 6SG; Cliap. 23, page 695 
Plutareli, \'ol. 14, Perii les, pagt's 121-122 
Machiavelli, Vol. 23, Prinee. Chaps. XV-XXl, pages 22-,33 
Montaigiu', Vol. 25, C/ Books, pages 197-199 
Baeon, ^’ol. 30, Advancement of Learnho^, Second Book, 
pages 32—3 S 

Fielding, Vol, 37, Tom Jones, Bk. Vlll, Chap. 1, pages 152-155 
Smith, Vol. 39, Wraith of \ations, Bk. V, Cdiap. I, Art. II, 
pages 331-343 

IIamilt(Mi, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, Nos. lS-20, pages 71-78 
7\)lst(n^ \\)1. 51, W’ai and Peart , Second Epilogue, j) igc‘s 675-690 
Dosloevskv, \'ol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Part IV, Bk. X, C'hap. 5, 
pages' 291-292 

RELATED At^'niORs AND ^\'()RKS IV Gatotcay fo flic Great Books 

Bury, Herodotus, Vol. 6, pages 361-3S3 
Cari\h\ Ilrro as Kin<^ Vol. 6, pages 110-145 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 104—111 

Cuizot, “(avili/ation,'’ Vol. 6, pages 302-317 
lau'ian. Way to \W//e History, Vol. 6, j^ages 3S7— 406 
Macaulav, Marhiai rlli, ^ jol. 7, pagers 295—329 
SelK)|RMilia<ier, On Fduration, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
V'oolf, How Should O/ie Read a Book?, Vol. 5, jiages 5-14 

For Hume’s Eiujuinj Conrernin<^ Human Understanding!^ 

in Great Books of the Western World, see \ ol. 35, page's 451—509 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 1825-1895 
On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals 

Vol. H, pag<-s 160-204 

sucGES'iT.D Ri ADiNCs IN niE Stjntopicon 

ANIMAL, Vol. 2, pages 19-49, especially 

Topic Ir: Tlie distinction bc'twcc'u animal and human nature 
Topic 2: The classification of animals 
EVOLUTION, Vol. 2, page's 451-467 
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MAN, Vol. 3, pat;('s 1-41, especially 

Topic Ic: Tli(’ conception of man as an animal, difFcring only 
in (legHMi of intelligence and of other qualities 
p(jssess(xl by other animals 

Topic 4a: Man's vc'f^etative powers: comparison with similar 
functions in plants and animals 
Topic 4h: Man's scaisilive and appc'titivc powers: comj)aris()n 
with similar functions in other animals 
Topic 8: The origin or genealogy of man 

Topic lOc: Man’s comparison of himsc'H with other creatures 
and with th(^ universe as a whole 
NATldtE, Vol. 3, pages 22.5-250, espc'ciallv 

I’opic Ic: Nature* as the* conipltw of the objects of sense: 

the r('ahn of things existing under the determination 
of universal laws 

HE 3 .ATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Crcot Books of fhc Wcstcni W Grid 

Aristotl(*, ’^^)1, 9, Ilislortf of Animah, paijes 7-158 
Montaigne, \'ol. 25, A])oIg<^ii for RaimomI dr ^rhondc, 
pages 208-29 1 

Darwin, \\)1. *19, Origin of Sjwcies, pagt‘s 1-243; Dcs('cnt of Man^ 
pag('s 253-000 

James, W., \’oI. .53, rrincipJcs of Pst/rholo'^ip C>liap. XX 11, 
pag(\s 67f>-086; Cdiap. XXIV, page's 701-700 
Freud, Vol. 54, Bcifond thr ricastirc VrincipU\ pages 651-054 

REi.ATO) Ai’nions \ND WORKS IN (latcwatj io ihc Great Books 

bal/ac. Passion in the D('sert, Vol. 3, pagers 430—147 
JkTiiard, k\])eti7nental Considaations Common to Lwin^ Thinf^s 
and Inorf^afiir' Bodies, Vol. 8, p.iges 200-290 
Caison, Sunless Sru, ^’()l. <8, page's 132-140 
Darw in, Antohiot^raphip \’ol. 8, page's 47 93 
Fise les', “On I'ime, ” A5)l. 8, page's 123-129 
Fme'rson, Aature, Veil. 10, page's 51i-524 

Fabre', / ahoratorii of the Open Fields, \’ol. 8, pages 97-101; Saered 
Beetle, ]:)ages 105-1 19 

Flaube’i t, ].e<^end of St. Julian the Hospitaller, \o\. 3, pages 371-392 
(Talton, “(dassification e)f Human \bilitv,’' \'ol. S, pages 227-201 
Kipling, Moti'fji's Brothers, Ve)l. 2, page's 126-141 
Mill, J. vS., Nature, Vol. 10, pages 477-, 508 
Pavlov, Seientifie Studtf of the So-Called Pstjehiral Proeesscs 
in the Ilif^hcr Aninuils, Vol. 8, pages 294-309 
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THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 

continued 

On a Piece of Chalk 

Vol. 8, pages 20S-222 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE StjntOjyiCOn 

CHANGE, Vol. 2, pages 193-217, especially 

Topic 6c: Comparison of change in living and non-living tilings 
Topic 9a: Physical and chemical change: compounds 
and mixtures 

EVOLUTION, Vol. 2, pages 451-467, especially 

Topic 6: The facts of evolution: evidences bearing 
on the history of life on earth 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 682-705 especially 

Topic lb: Science as the discipline of experimental inejniry 
and the organization of experimental knowledge: 
the scientific spirit 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of tlic Westcm World 

Darwin, Vol. 49, Ori0n of SpccieSy Chaps. III-IV, page's 32-64; 
Chaps. X-XIII, pages 152-206; Chap. XV, pages 230-243 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Carson, Sunless Sea, Vol. 8, pages 132-146 

Darwin, Autobiography, Vol. 8, pages 47-93 

Eiseloy, “On Time,” Vol. 8,' pages 123-129 

Faraday, Chemical History of a Candle, Vol. 8, pages 368-439 

Lyell, “Geological Evolution,” Vol. 8, pages 319-324 


HENRIK IBSEN, 1828-1906 
An Enemy of the People 

Vol. 4, pages 164-246 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Sljntopicon 

COURAGE, Vol. 2, pages 252-267, especially 

Topic 7a: The courage required of dtizens and statesmen; 
the political recognition of courage 
DEMOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 303-322, especially 

Topic 2a: Lawless mob-rule: the tyranny of the majority 
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HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 723-748, especially 

Topic 3a: The reaction of the community to its good 
or great men 

TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 915-938, especially 

Topic Sb: The expediency of the political lie 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcut Books of the Wcstem World 

Sophocles, Vol. 3, Oedipus the King, pages 99-113; Philoctetes, 
pages 182-1^ 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bk. IV, pages 342-356 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Presumption, pages 314-316 
Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, No. 10, pages 49-53; 
No. 51, pages 184^165 

Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Representative Government, Chaps. 6-7, pages 
366-.380 

Boswell, Vol. 44, Life of Samuel Johnson, pages 212; 498-^99 

mxATED AuiHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, C'/ AJi'^crsity, Vol. 10, page 350 
Butler, “Customs and Opinions of the Erewhonians,” Vol. 2, 
pages 483-506 

Calhoun, “Concurrent Majority,’^ Vol. 7, pages 276-290 
Carlyle, Hero as King, Vol. 6, pages 110-145 
Cihekhov, Cherry Orchard, Vol. 4. pages 249-294 
Emerson, Self-Reliance, Vol. 10, pages 525-545 
Buskin, Idealises Arraignment of the Age, Vol. 7, pages 126-136 
Thoreau, Civil Disobedienee, Vol. 6, pages 695-713 
Toccjiieville, “Observations on American Life and Government,” 
Vol. 6, pages 564-690 

Voltaire, “English Men and Ideas: On Inoculation,” Vol. 7, 
pages 339-3*43 

Xenophon, “Character of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 223-226 


HENRY JAMES, 1843-1916 
The Pupil 

Vol. 3, pages 530-568 

SUGGESTIOI READINGS IN THE StjntOpicOn 

CUSTOM AND CONVENTION, Vol. 2, pages 268-2S5, especially 
Topic 5a: The conventional determination of moral judgments: 
tlic moral evaluation of conventions 
DESIRE, Vol. 2, pages 323-344, especially 
Topic 7a(3): The accumulation of wealth 
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HENRY JAMES, The Pupil 

continued 

EDUCATION, Vol. 2, pages 376-399, especially 

Topic 4b: The influence of the family in rnc^ral training 
FAMILY, Vol. 2, pages 486-514, especially 

Topic 6e: Tlic initiation of children into adult life 
TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 915-938, (^speciaIly 

Topic 8c: Truth in relation to love and friendship: the pleasant 
and the unpleasant truth 
WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1038-1070, ('siK'cially 

Topic 10c: Temperance and intemperaia e with respect 

to wealth: liberality, magnificence, miserliness, 
avarice 

Topic 10c(3): Tlu' choice between God and Mammon: 

the love of money as th(' root of all e\il 

RELATED AiTriioRS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Lates\ Hk. VH, pages 713-718 

Montiiigne, Vol. 25, Of the Education of Ohildrrn, pag(‘s 82 SO 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. XIV, Chap. -S, page s 310-313 

RELATTJ) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gdteu'aij to tlw Great Books 
Bacon, Of Riches, Vol. 7, pages 2.5-27 

Fitzgerald, Diamond as B/g as the Bitz, Vol. 3, pages 397-"131 
Franklin, Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Permsijlvania, Vol. 8, pages .538-542 
Lawrence, Rockitiii-Uor^e Winner, \"ol. 3 pag('s .512-.525 
Pater, “Art of Life',’ \'ol. 10, pages 258-281 
Twain, Man That Corrupted Hadlctjhut<^, Vol. 2, pages 318-386 


WILLIAM JAMES, 1842-1910 

On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings 

Vol. 7, pages 141-1.56 

sugcesti:d readings in the Syntopicon 
MAN, Vol. 3, page's 1-41, ('spc'cially 

Topic 2a: Imnu'diatc* sc'lf-consciousnc'ss: man's intimate 
or introspc'ctive knowledge' ol liims(*lf 
Topic 10c: Man's comparison of himself wa'lh otheT creatures 
and with the universt; as a whole? 
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MIND, Vol. 3, paj];cs 171-203, especially 

Topic The orij^in of the mind's simple ideas: sensation 

and r(‘flcction 

Pr.EASUHF. AND PAIN, Vol. 3, pages 377-,399, especially 

Topic 4h: Sensuous pleasiirc': the affective quality of sensations 
Toj)ic 4r: Intellc'ctual pl(‘asiire: th(i pleasures of reflection 
and cx^ntemplation 

SENSE, Vol. 3, pages 706-729, especially 

Topic 3^/(2); Memoiy iind imagination as interior powers 
of sense 

Topic 6: The role of sense in the p(TC('ption of beauty: 

the ])(‘auliful and the pleasing to sense; sensible 
and intelligible beauty 

ixKi.A'i'FD Ai'Tiioas AND woHKS IV Grcat Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, riiil('l)us\ pages 60f)-6.39 
ATistot1(\ \"ol. 9, Bhrtoric, Bk. K Chap. 11. pages 613-615 
Acjiiinas, Vol. 19, Sumwa Thcologica, Part I-II, Q 11, 
p.iges tH)6 669 

Montaigne, \"ol. 25, Of Experience , pages 537-543 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensees, Sect. If, pagt's lcSl-184 
Tolslov, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 12, Chaps. XIT-XTII, 
jniges 551-555; Bk. 13, Chaps. XI-XIT, pag(‘s 575-578; 

Cha[). XIV, pag(‘s 5S0-5S2, Bk. 14, Chaps. XII-XV, 
jviges 604-609, 15k. 15, Chaps. XII-XIll, pages 630-634 
Dostoevsky, Vol. 52, Ihotficrs Karamazov, Part II, Bk. VI, 
pages 146-170 

Janu s, \\\, \'ol. 53, Principles of Fstjchologij, Chap. XI, pages 
260-298 

m r.A'ii D AU'moKS avd works iv Gateway to the Great Books 

PatcT, “Alt of Life," Vol. 10, pages 258-261 
Pintail h. Contmitment, Vol. 10, pages 264-281 
SchopenhaniT, (hi the Comparative Place of Interest and Beauty 
in Works of Art, Vol. 5, pages 143-150 


The Euer^iefi of Men 

Vol. 7, pages 157-170 

sroa^EsiMD R?. ADI NOS IV THE Siftitopicon 

DESIBIC Vol. 2, pages 323-344, especially 

Topic 2c:: Desire as a cause of action: motivation or pui*pose; 
voluntarine.ss 

MIND, Vol. 3, pages 171-203, especially 

Topic 2r(2): The influence of mental activity on bodily states 
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WILLIAM JAMES, The Energies of Men 

continued 

WILL, Vol. 3, pages 1071-1101, especially 

Topic 3: Tlie functioning of will in human conduct and thought 
Topic 3a: The role of the will in behavior 
Topic 9a: The distinction between men of strong and weak 
will: cultivation of will power 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of tJic Wcstem World 

Aquinas, Vol. 19, Sumnia Theologica, Part I-II, Q 17, pages 686-693 
James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XX\1I, 
pages 838-850 

Freud, Vol. 54, Selected Papers on Hysteria, Chaps. 1-3, 
pages 25-59 

RELATED AuiHOBS AND WORKS IN Gctexeaij to tlw Great Books 

Bacon, Of Adversity, Vol. 10, page 350 

Crane, Open Boat, Vol. 3, pages 5-26 

Curie, Discovert/ of Radium, Vol. 8, pages 32-42 

Galton, “Classification of Human Ability,'’ Vol. 8, pages 227-261 

Hugo, “Battle with the Cannon,” Vol. 2, pages 14G-J54 

Ix)ng, Power within Us, Vol. 6, pages 246-261 

O'Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 357-382 

Great Men and Their Environment 

Vol. 7, pages 171-194 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

ANIMAL, Vol. 2, pages 19-49, especially 

Topic 10: Heredity and environment: lh(' gc'nc'tic determination 
of individual differences and similarities 
Topic 11b: The relation between animals 
and their environments 

EVOLUTION, Vol. 2, pages 451-467, especially 
Topic 3: The process of heredity 

Topic 3a: The inheritance of acquired characteristics: the use 
and disuse of parts 

FATE, Vol. 2, pages 515-525, especially 

Topic 2: Tlie fated or inevitable in human life 
HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 4a (4): The role of the individual in history: the great 
man, hero, or leader 
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STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-865, especially 

Topic 8c: The education or training of the statesman or prince 
WILL, Vol. 3, pages 1071-1101, especially 

Topic 7b: '^The factors of freedom and necessity 
in the philosophy of liistory 

RELATED AirmoRS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Herodotus, Vol. 6, Histortjy Bk. VII, pages 214-220 
Plutarch, Vol. 14, Theseus, pages 1-15; Pericles, pages 121-141 
Machiavelli, Vol. 23, Prince, Chap. VI, pages 8-10; Chap. XXV, 
pages 35-36 

Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of History, Introduction, Part III, 
pages 156-190 

Daiwin, Vol. 49, Descent of Man, Part L Chap. IT, pages 266-286 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, Wer and Peace, Bk. 9, Chap. I, pages 342-344; 
l^k. 13, pages 56‘l-587; First E])ilogue, Chaps. I-IV, pages 
6-15-650; Second Epilogue, pages 675-696 

RKLAT 1 .D ATjJHORa .vXD WORKS IN Gafcxcaij to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Great Place, Vol. 7, pages 9-11 
Carlvle, Hero as Vol. 6, pages 110-145 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
j)ages 404—111 

Calton, “Classification of Human Ability,” Vol. S, pag(\s 227-261 
Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 16(8-171 
Hazlitt, Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen, Vol. 5, 
pagi\s 2«81~295 

Lamb, Sanity of True Genius, Vol. 5, pages 308-310 

Mill, J. S., “(Childhood and Youth,” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 

Shaw, Man of Destiny, Vol. 4, pag(\s 300-.338 

Tacitus, Life of Gnaeus Julius Af^ricola, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 

Xenophon, “Character of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 223-226 


The Will to Believe 

Vol. 10, pages 30-57 

suGCF.S'rED READiNc;s IN THE Syntopicon 

HYPOTHESIS, Vol. 2, jiages 749-760, especially 

Topic 2: Hypothetical reasoning and hj pothetical eonstnictions 
in philosophy 

KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 2, pages 880-920, especially 

IVipic 6c(4): The distinction between a priori and a posteriori 
knowledge; the transcendental, or speculative, 
and the empirical 
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WILLIAM JAMES, The Will to Believe 

continued 

OPINION, Vol. 3, pages 303-322, especially 

Topic 2b: The will as cause of assent in acts of opinion 
WILL, Vol. 3, pages 1071-1101, especially 

Topic Sb(l): The distinction between knowledge and opinion 
in relation to the willful in Ihouglit: the will 
to lieliev'e and wMshful tliinking 
Topic 5fl(l): The fretxiorn of the wnll as consisting in a freely 
determined choice or a free jiidgmcmt 
the reason 

reij^ted AimiORS AND WORKS IN Grcdt Books of the Western World 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Diseourse on MetJiod, Parts II-IV, pages 41-5*1, 
especially pages 4.S-.5‘1 

Spino/a, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part I, Prop. 31-Appendix, pages 
309-372; Part II, Props, 48-19, pages 391-394 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Provincial Letters, Letter XVI 11, pages 153-159; 

Pensees, Sects. III-IV, pages 205-225, (\sp(‘ci.illy pages 2M-21G 
Locke, Vol. 35, Concerninfr Hunian Vnderstari(hn<i, 13k. II, 

Chap, XXI, pages 190-199; Bk. IV, Cliap. XIX, pages 
384-,38S 

Hume, Vol. 3-5, Enquirij Concerning Human Understanding!^, 

Sect. IV-S('ct. V, Part I, pages 458-466; Sects. X-Xl, 
pages 488-503 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, Tntroduclion, pages 14-22; 
pages 23-66; pages 210-243 

Dostoevsky, Vol, 52, Brothers Karamazov, Part IL Bk. V, 

Chaps. 3^, pages 117-137; Part III, Bk. VII, Cli.ips. 1-2, pages 
171-180; Chap. 4, pages 189-191; Part IV, Bk. XI, Chap. 4, 
pages 310-317; Chap. 9, pages 337->3 16 
Freud, Vol. 54, Civilization and Its Diseont('nts, Parts I-II, 

pagf's 767-776; Nf’tv Introductory Lectures on r^yi ho-Analysis, 
Lecture 35, pages 87-3-884 

RM^TED AUTHORS AND w^oiiKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Truth, Vol. 10, pages 346-347 

Clifford, Killies of Belief, Vol. 10, pages 16-36 

Dewey, “Process of Thought,” Vol. 10, pages 92-213 

Emerson, Montaif^ne; or, the Skeptic, V(4. 10, pages 546-562 

Erskine, Moral Oblipption to Be Intelli<!ent, Vol. 10, juages 5-13 

Faraday, Observations on Mental Education, Vol. 7, pages 208-232 
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The Sentiment of Rationality 

Vol. 10, pages 58-87 

SUGGESTED DEADINCiS IN EHE StjntOpicOn 

KNOWLl^DCE, Vol. 2, page's 880-920, especially 

Topic 4h: KiKjwle'dge, belief, and opinion: their relation 
or distinction 

OPINION, Vol. 8, pages 803-822, especially 

d’opic oh: Oertain and probable, adcf|nate and inadequate 
knowledge: d(*grees of certitude; inodes of assent 
niTLOSOPllY, Vol. 8, pag<>s 842-862, espc'cially 

Topic 8/;: The philosophers appeal to first principles 
and to definitions 

Topic 4h: Philosophy as a moral discipline: the con.solation 
of philosophy 

Topic 6c: The philosopher as a man of reason: the limits 

of r(‘ason; its supplenuntation by experience or faith 
IdU.W II i.ls, \'()1. 8, pages 420-^186, especiallv 

1’opic 5: Th(' ske[)tieal denial of first principles or axioms: 

the (h'uial that any propositions elicit tlie universal 
assent of mankind 

1:NIV1‘ HSAL AND PAlVnCULAR, Vol. 3, pages 957-974, 
especially 

Topic 4c: Tlie abstraction of universal concepts 
from the particulars of sense 

iiEEAn D Aii'nioics AND WORKS IN Grcdt Books of the Western World 

Plato, \\)1. 7, RqyuhUr, Hks. \T -VIL pages 388-898 
Aristotle, Vol. 8, Mrtdftlnfsirs, Bk. IV, pages 522-582; Vol. 9, 
NirovKK'hedu Ethu s, l^k. 1, Chaps. 1-4, pages 389-^140; 

C:hai)s. 7-~S, pages 842 845, Bk. X, Chap. 8, pages 482-484 
Descartes, Vol. 31, Discour^sc on MethocE Parts I-IV, pages 41-54 
Spiuo/a, \’ol. 81, E.thirs, Part IV, Appendix, j^ages 447-450 
Pascal, \74. 83, /V’/rsi'cs, St‘ct. IV, pages 221-225 
l.ocki', Vol. 85, C^outrruinii lltintau Enderstanding, Bk. IV, 

Cdiaps. W'll-XX, pages 871-894 

BcTk(4ty, Vol. 85, rriti('ij)l(\s of Human Knowledge, Introduction, 
])ag(\s 405-409 

Hume, \ ok 85, Kutiuinf Concernin<i Human Understanding, 

Sect. Xll, Parts l-lll, pages 508-,509 
Kant, ^7)l. 42. Crititjur of Eure Brasofu pages 129-173; Critique 
of Judgement, I'art II, pages 6ft3-6(X3 
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WILLIAM JAMES, The Sentiment of Rationality 

continued 

Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust , First Part, pages 30, 44-4S; Second Part, 

Act II, pages 161-173 

Darwin, Vol. 49, Descent of Man, Part I, Chaps. 111-V, 
pages 287-330 

Dostoevsky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Part II, Bk. V, 

Chaps. 3-4, pages 117-127; Part III, Bk. VII, Chap. 2, pages 
177-180; Chap. 4, pages 189-191 

BELATED AiTTHORS AND ^^'ORKS IN Gatewatj to tlic Great Boohs 

Clifford, Ethics of Belief, Vol. 10, page's lG-36 

Dewey, ‘‘Process of Thought,” Vol. 10, pages 92-213 

Faraday, Observations on Mental Education, Vol. 7, pages 208-232 

Mill, J. S., Nature, Vol. 10, pages 477-.50S 

Poincar^, Mathematical Creation, Vol. 9, pages 294-304 

For Tames’s Principles of Pstfcholomi in Great Books of the Western 
World, see Vol. 53 


SIR JAMES JEANS, 1877-1946 

Beginnings and Endings 

Vol. 8, pages 585-596 

SUGGESTED RE.VDLNGS IN THE Sijntopicon 

CHANGE, Vol. 2, pages 193-217, especially 
Topic 5: Tile measure of motion 

Topic 13; The problem of the eternity of motion or change 
MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic Ge: Work and energy; their consciA^ation; perpetual 
motion 

PROGRESS, Vol. 3, pages 437-453, especially 

Topic 6b: Progress in philosophy and in tlic sciences 
SPACE, Vol. 3, pages 811-825, especially 
Topic 2: Space, void, and motion 
TIME, Vol. 3, pages 896-914, especially 

Topic 2c: The CTeation of time: the priority of eternity to time; 

the immutability of the world after the end of time 
WORLD, Vol. 3, pages 1118-1140, especially 

Topic lb: The universe as a machine: the system of its moving 
parts 
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Ri'j>ATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, Physics, Bk. VIII, pages 334-352 
Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Things, Bks. I-II, pages 12-19 
Augustine, Vol. 18, Confessions, Bk. XII, pages 99-110 
Aquinas, Vol. 20, Sumrna Theologian, Treatise on the Last Things, 
pages 997-1085 

Newton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 

Bk. Ill, pages 284-285 

I'araday, Vol. 45, Experimental Researches in Electricity, 
pages 850-855 

RLF. VTCD Au nroHs AND WORKS IN Catcwatj to the Great Books 

Kddington, Running-Doten of the Universe, Vol. 8, pages 565-580 
Kisc'ley, “On Time,’* Vol. 8, pages 123-129 
Santayana, JAicrclius, Vol. 10, pages 365-390 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 1743-1826 
“The Virj^inia Constitution” 

from Notes on Virginia 
Vol. 6, pages 502-517 

SUCerSTED RENDINCS IN THE SyutOpicOll 

DFAIOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 30-3-^322, especially 

T()j)ic 4h: The democratic realization of popular sovereignty: 

the safeguarding of natural rights 
Topic 4c: The' infirmities of democracy in practice 

and the reforms or remedies for these defects 
Topic 5b(l): Majority rule and minority or proportional 
representation 

Topic 5c: Tlie distribution of functions and powers: checks 
and balances in representative democracy 
LIBERTY, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

Topic 6c: The struggle for sovereign independence against 
the yoke of imperialism or colonial subjugation 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

riato, Vol. 7, Laws, Bk. VI, pages 697-705 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. Ill, Chaps. 6-13, pages 475-483 
Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chaps. XII-XIII, 
jiages 58-62 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, No. 45, pages 147-14S 
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JEFFERSON, “The Viiginia Constitution"^ 

continued 

Mill, J, S., Vol. 43, Brprcscntafivc Government, Chaps. 6-7, 
pages 36&-380i Chaps. 12-13, pages 401-109 

relait:d AUiTioi^ AND WORKS IN Gateu'dij to the Great Books 

Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Vol. 7, page's 237-271 
Calhoun, “Concurrent Niajority,’’ Vol. 7, pages 27(>-290 
Great Documents, Vir(^ini(i Declaration of Biejits, Vol. 6, 

pages 415-417 Declaration of Independence, pages 418-421 
Lincoln, First Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, page's 747-753 
Thoreau, Civil Disobedience, \7)1. 6, page's 095-713 
Washington, Farewell Address, \'ol. 6, page's 484-497 

First Inaugural Address 

Vol. 6, pages 518-521 

SUGGESTED RFADTNGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

DEMOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 30.3-322, especially 

Topic 4h: The ele'inocratie re'alization ol popular sovereigtity 
the sategnaicling e)f natural rights 
Topic 5h(l): Majority rule and minority or proportional 
represe*ntatie)n 

GOVERNMENT, Vol 2, page s 6.37-f>64, espec ially 

Te)pic 5d: Confcdc'ration and h'elc’ral union: tlu' eli vision 
of jurisdietiem bet\\e*en state and lede ial 
governments 

LIBPRITY, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, espe*cially 
Topic la: Tlie birthright of free'dom 
Topic 2b: Libe'ity e)f eemseicnec and religious freedom 

RELAnm AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the We.s/e r/i Wot Id 

Plato, Vol. 7, J.au's, Bk. Ill, pages 667-670 
Locke', Vol. .35, Letter Conrerniiu^ Toleration, pages 1-22 
Kant, Vol. 42, Seiaiee of Biejit, Se*eoiid Part, p*iges 435-4.58 
Articles of Confederation, Ve)l. 43, pages 5-9 

REEAiTD AimiORS ANT) WORKS IN Gateicaij to the Great Books 

Adams, “Unite'd States in 1800,'’ Vol. 6, page's 322-359 
Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Vol. 7, page's 2.37-271 
Cre*veco(Tjr, '‘Making of ATueric ans,'’ Vol. 6, pages 546 559 
Great Doeaimcmts, Vol. 6, page's 4(Hi-4.56 
Guizot, “Civilization,” Vol. 6, page's .302-317 
Lincoln, First Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, page's 747-755 
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Paine, ‘"Call to Patriots — December 23, 1776,” Vol. 6, pages 461-468 
Tocqneville, “ObscTvations on American Life and Government,” 

\^ol. 6, pages 5(>4-69() 

Washington, Farewell Address, Vol. 6, pages 484-497 

Biop,raphical Sketches 

Vol. 6, pages 522-528 

suGGKsri:n readings in 'im: Syntopiron 

llOXOlb Vol. 2, pages 72c8-748, especially 

'Fopic 1: The relation of honor and fame: praise and reputation 
JUS'FKds, Vol. 2, pag(\s 850-S79, especially 

Topic 9Z;: Justice as the moral principle of political 
orgaiii/ation: tlu' bond of men in states 
PRUDlsXCK, Vol. 3, pag<*s 472-487, especially 

Topic 1: The nature of pnidence: as practical wisdom, 
as a virtue or quality of the deliberative mind 

RELATED Ai'TiioRs AND ORKS IN Grcaf Books of thc Wcstcm \Vorld 

Plutarch, Vol. 11, So/on, pages 61-77; Pericles, pages 121-111; 
Mart'tts Cato, pages 27(>-290, Alexaiidcr, pages 5 10-576; 
Caesar, pages 577-601 

RiT-\'nT) \rnioRS and works in Cwatcu atj to the Great Books 

( Garble, Hero as Kinii, Vol. 6, pages 110-1 15 
II awlhoine, Sktit'h of Abraham Lh}eoIu. Vol. 6, pages 16S-171 
La lhu\'( r(‘, Charartei s, Vol. 6, pagt's 102-105 
Ta( ilus, [.ife of Gnat'us Julius Aniieola, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 
Wishington, Circular I After to the Governors of All thc Sfah's 
on Dis])andin<j^ flu' Arnu/, Vol. 6, pages 474-483; FareircU 
Addicss, ]iag('s '181—197 

Wool!, Ajt of JUo^rapluj, Yol, 6, pages 186-192 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 3709-1784 
Preface to Shakespeare 

Vol. 5, pages 3]6-r353 

suGcavsiFD READINGS IN THE Si/utopicon 
ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 5: 41 le sources ol art in experience, imagination, 
and inspiration 
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JOHNSON, Preface to Shakespeare 

continued 

MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 133-157, 
especially 

Topic 7a: The use of iinaginalion in the production 
and appreciation of works of art 
POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-119, espec ially 

Topic 3: The inspiration or genius of the poet: the influenc'e 
of the poetic tradition 
Topic 4a: Epic and dramatic poetry 
Topic 8c/(l): The poetic unities: comparison of epic 
and dramatic unit\' 

Topic 8 c 2(2): Poetic truth: verisimilitude or jdausibilily; 

tlie possible, the probable, and i1k‘ neci'ss.iiy 

RELATFj) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Crcot Books of tkc Wcbtcni World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bk. Ill, pages 32S-331 
Aristotle, Vol, 9, On Forties, pages 6S1~699 
Cen'antes, Vol. 29, Don (Quixote, First Part, Chap. 4S, 
pages 185-187; Second Part, C^liap. 16, pages 251-252 
Bacon, Vol, 30, Adianccmcnt of Learning, Second Book, 
pages 38-39 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jams, Bk. V, Chap. 1, page's 73-75; Bk. VII, 
Chap. 1, pages 121-li3; Bk. VIII, Chap. 1, page's 152-155; 

Bk. IX. ChaV- 1, pages 189-191; Bk. Xlll, Chap. 1, 
pages 27 ‘3-274; Bk. XIV, Chap. 1, pages 296-29S; Bk. XVI, 
Chap. 5, page's 347-818 

RiXATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcicatj fo fhc Crccit Books 

Arnold, Study of Foctry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41 

De Quinccy, Literature of Knoudedu^e and Literature of Foxcer, 

Vol. 5, pages 358—361; On the Knocking at the Gate 
in Macbeth, pages 362-366 

Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 404-411 

Lamb, My First Play, Vol. 5, pages 300-303 

Sainte-Beuve, What Js a (UassieP, Vol. 5, pages 65-75 

Schiller, On Simple and Sentimental Foetty, Vol. 5, page's 15.5-211 

Schopenhauer, On Some Forms of Literature, Vol. 5, pagt's 137-142 

Woolf, Hoxv Should One Head a Book?, Vol. 5, pages 5-14 

For tlie works of Shakespeare in Great Books of the Western World, 
sec Vols. 26-27 

For Boswell’s Life af Samuel Johnson in Great Books of the Western 
World, see Vol. 44 
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IMMANUEL KANT, 1724-1804 

Perpetual Peace 

VoL 7, pages 441-475 

SUGCi:STED lUilADINGS IN THE SyntopicOTl 

CONSTITUTION, Vol. 2, pages 233-251, especially 

Topic 2a: The constitution as the form or organization 

of a political community: arrangement of offices; 
division of functions 

DEMOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 303-322, especially 

Topic 5a: 'Ilie distinction between dir(*ct democracy 

and n'presentative, or republican, government: 
the territorial limits of democracy 
GOVERNMENT, Vol. 2, pages 637-6&1, (\specially 

Topic 2c: The ideal form of government: the distinction 
bc'twecTi practicable and utopian ideals 
To[)ic 5a: Fou’ign poliey: the making of treaties; the conduct 
of war and peac'e 

STATE, Vol. 3, pages 821^865, especa'ally 

Topic 9r/: The .sovereignty of indeptmdent states: the distinction 
bc'tween th(‘ sovcT(‘ignty of the state at home 
and abroad; internal and external sovereignty 
WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037 

Topic 2a: CA\ il war and war between states or inU'rnational war 
Topic 9: The folly and futility of war 
Topic lib: Justice and fratiTiiity as principles of peace 
among men 

Topic lie: International law and international peace: treaties, 
alliances, and leagues as inst rumen tali tic's 
of international peace 

Topic 11(/: M'orld government and world peace 

mx^TED AiT'nioRS AND WORKS IN Great Books of ihc Western World < 

Plato, Vol. 7, Rrpuhlic, Bks. II-VII, pages 31(M01 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. Ill, Cdiaps. 1-5, pages 4 <1-475 
Hobbes, Vol. 23, Levinilwn, Part I, Chaps. 13-14, pages 85-S7; 
Chap. 15, pages 91-93 

Rabelais, Vol. 24, CnrgfmRia and Panfa^ruel Bk. I, Chaps. 25-51, 
pages 30-60 

Locke, Vol. 35, Concernho^ Civil Government, Chap. XVI, 
pages 65-70 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, Nos. 3-9, page's 3:3-49 
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KANT, Perpetual Peace 

continued 

Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Represenfatn e Government, Chaps. 17-18, 
pages 4:18—442 

Hcgt'l, \"()1. 46, rliilosophy of Ri^ht, Third Part, Sub-sect. Ill, 

' pages 106-109 

Tolstov, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Blc. 6, Cliap. \4I, pages 244-245; 
Bk. 9, Chaps. I-VII, pag(*s 3^12-355; First Kpilogiie, 

Chaps. I-l\’, pag('s 64.5-650 

Freud, \'ol. 51, Tlunights for the Times on War and Death, 
pages 755-766 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Catcivat/ to tlic Great Books 

Clausewitz, What Is War?, \o\. 7, pages 479-497 
Dante, “On World (a)vernnK‘nt,” \’ol. 7, pages 383-399 
Cui/ot, '‘Civilization," Vol. 6. pages .302-317 

Rousseau, LubOng Peace through the Federation of Europe, Vol. 7, 
pagt's 405-436 

For other works by Kant in Great Books of the Western M'orhl, 
see Vol. 42, especially The Seicnec of Ri^ht, pages 3‘.i5--158 


EDWARD KASNER, 1878-1955 
and JAMES R. NEWMAN^ 1907- 

New Names for Old 
Beyond the Goo'^ol 

Vol. 9, pages 121-162 

SUGCESn i) READINGS IN' 'HIE Sljntoph'On 

Cll.ANCK, Vol. 2, pages 19.3-217, especially 

Topic 1 : Tli(‘ nature* and reality of change* or motion 
Topic 5: 4'he mc’asun* ol luolion 

Topic 7(1: Tlie properties ol variabh* rnolicju: the laws of mot ii-n 
INFINITY, Vol. 2, [)ages 816-8.34, espc'cially 
Topic 3: 11i(' infinite in ijuantity 
Topic 4: I'he infinity c)f matter 
LOGIC, V(;l. 2, pages 10.3.5-1050, esjiecially 

T<)pic 4a: iVIalheniatical analysis and reasoning: the search 
for a universal method 
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MATIIICMMICS, V 0 I. 3, pages 42-62, especially 

Topic 2: Tlie ol)j(‘(4s of Tnalliematics: number, figure, extension, 
relalion, orclcT 

'I’opic 2b: 41 k‘ Ix'ing of mathematical objects: their real, ideal, 
or mental e\ist('nee 

Tojiic 3d: S\Tnb(jls and fomiulac: the attainment of generality 
Topic 4: Math(‘inatieal techniques 
QUANTITY'. \'oI. 3, pages 527-545, especially 

I’opic 4: Discrete (|uantities: numb(T and numbering 
SCdi^Afds, Vol. 3. ])ag(‘s 6S2-7()5, espec ially 

Topic 21): The comparison of science with poetry and history 

nri \ ii 1 ) Ai jjifjRs A\i) WORKS i\ Grrat Books of the Western World 

J’lato, \'ol. 7, VfiniK'uidrs^ pages 4S6-511, c‘speciallv pages 49.5-505 
Aiisiolle, \'()1. 8, Phi/^irs. Hk. IV, (’haps. 10-14, pages 297-304; Bk. 

VI. CHiajis ]-l(), page's 312-325 
l aic lid, \'ol 11, rianruts, Hks. l-ll, pages 5-31; Bk. X, pages 
]^k XII, pages 338-36S 

Ai ( lmii(‘d('^ \ ol. 11, S(nid-B('( kotii'r, p.iges .520- .526 
Dc'seaTtes. \’ol '][ Btiles for ihr l^urction of the Mind, 
lbi](‘s X1V-X\I, pages 2.H-40 

<il \'ol. .33 (hi Crowet)u (il nenumstrafion, pages 43-4-4.39 
BeikclcA, ^ ol. 3 . 5 , riin(i])les of lltiman Knotcled^^c, pages 432—4.39 

RLi \ji i> \T nioRs AM) w’oi^Ks IN G(iten'(i\j to the Great Books 

Boekc', ('o\)iii( Vi( u\ \’ol. S, j')ag(’s 600-611 
(]ainpl)cll, M( (isutenuiif , Vol. 9, page's 201 221 
Daiil/ig, I ijniuls, WA. 9, page's 16.5-177; Kniptij Colujnn, 
page's 17S ISO 

lleiglieai, M(ifhnu(iti< s, the Mirror of Civilization. Vol. 9, pages 3-23 
Bussell, D( fiuilK^n of \nnd)rr, Vol. 9. page's 111-117; Maihenuitirs 
and th( M( tajdn/su lans. page's 9.5-110 


RUDYARl) KIRLING, 1S65-1936 

^ / ow ‘^1 i's B rot]} r rs 
\(.l. 2, p:it;(>s 12() Ml 

sre.c.i sill) Rr xdinc.s in nik Stfnto])iron 

AXIM \L, \^) 1 . 2 . ])age's 19 19 . c'spec'iallv 

1 'o])ic I: Ch'iu'ial tlu'eirie's about the' animal nature 
4 'opie 12 e': Fiienelslnj) or lo\e betwc'cn animals and men 
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KIPLING, Mowgli’s Brothers 

continued 

Topic 13: The attribution of human qualities or virtues 
to animds: personification in allegory and satire 
COURAGE, Vol. 2, pages 252-267, especially 

Topic 6: The formation or training of the courageous man 
CUSTOM AND CONVENTION, Vol. 2, pages 268-285, especially 
Topic 7a: Custom as unifying a community 
EDUCATION, Vol. 2, pages 376-399, e.specially 

Topic 3: The training of the body and the cultivation of bodily 
skills: gymnastics, manual work 

RELATED AUTHORS AM) WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Homer, Vol. 4, Odyssey, Bk. XVTI. page 280 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, History of Animals, Bk. IX, Chap. 1, pages 133-135 
Plutarch, Vol. 14, Romulus, pages 15-20 
Milton, Vol. 32, Paradise Lost, Bk. IV, pages 152-174; Bk. VIII, 
pages 232-246 

Swift, Vol. 36, Gulliver's Travels, Part IV, pages 135-184 
Darwin, Vol. 49, Origin of Species, pages v-251; Descent of Man, 
pages 253-659 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Goteuxiij to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Custom and Education, Vol. 7, pages 18-19; 

Of Friendship, Vol. 10, pages 353-358 
Balzac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 436-4'17 
Cicero, On Friendship, Vol. 10, pages 286-316 
Emerson, Thoreau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165 
Fabre, laboratory of the Open Fields, Vol. 8, pages 97-104 
Flaubert, Legend of St. Julian the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, pages .371-392 
Huxley, On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, Vol. 8, 
pages 160-204 

Lawrence, Rocking-Horse Winner, Vol. 3, pages 515-525 
Schopenhauer, On Education, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
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JEAN DE LA BRUYERE, 1645-1696 

Characters 

Vol. 6, pages 102-105 

suGCRSTia) mcADiNGS IN TiiE Syiitopicon 

ARISTOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 50-63, especially 

Topic 3: Tlie causes of degeneration or instability 

in aristocracies: aristocracy and revolution 
CUSTOM AND CONVENTION, Vol. 2, pages 268-285, especially 
Topic 5: Custom and convention in the moral order 
Topic 5a: The conventional determination of moral judgments: 
the moral evaluation of conventions 
HISTORY, Vol. 2, pag(‘s 711-727, especially 

Topic 2: The light and lesson of history: its role 

in the education of the mind and in the guidance 
of human conduct 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 1: The relation of honor and fame: praise and reputation 
VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages 975-1009, especially 
Topic 9: The advance or decline of human morality 

RELATED AxmioRS AND v'ORKS IN Citrcat Books of tlic Wcstcm World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, 'Nicomachcan Ethics, Bks. HI-IV, pages 35.5-376 
Augustine, Vol. 18, City of God, Bk. V, Chaps. 12-20, pages 216-226 
Swift, Vol. 36, GidHver's Travels, Part I, Cliap. IV, pages 20-23; 

Part H, Chaps. VH, pages 76-80 
Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of History, Introdiiction HI, 
pages 1 82-1 86 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, First Epilogue, Chaps. XIH-XIV, 
pages 665-669 

iii'LATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateiixiy fo the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Great Place, Vol. 7, pages 9-11; Of Eollou crs 
and Friends, pages 20-21; Of Riches, pages 25-27; 

Of Friendship, Vol. 10, pages 353-358 
Chekliov, Cherry Orchard, Vol. 4, pages 249-294 
Cicero, On Friendship, Vol. 10, pages 286-316 
Jefferson, Biographical Sketches, Vol. 6, pages 522-528 
Moliere, Misanthrope, Vol. 4, pages 6-51 
Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264-281 
Pushkin, Queen of Spades, Vol. 3, pages 484-507 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, Vol. 4, pages 85-159 
Xenophon, ‘‘Character of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 223-226 
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CHARLES LAMB, 1775-1834 
My First Play 

Vol. 5, pages 300-303 

SUGGES1T.D RFADIXGS IN TIIE Sljntopicon 

ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 7a: Art as a source of pleasure or delight 
KNO\VLEDGE, Vol. 2, pages 880-920, especially 

Topic 6h(4); Knowledge in relation to the faculties 

of understanding, judgment, and reason; 
and to the work of intuition, imagination, 
and understanding 

MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 133-157, c, specially 
Topic 7a: The use of imagination in the production 
and appreciation of works of art 
POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 
Topic 7J: Spectacle and song in drama 

RELATED AUTHORS AVI) WORKS IN Cfcat Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poetics, pages 682-689, passim 
Shakespeare, Vol. 27, Hamlet, pages 2^1-72 
Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don (Quixote, First Part, Chap. 48, 
pages ia5-187 

Fielding, Vol. .37, Tom Joucs, Bk. VII, Chap. 1, pages 121-123; 

Bk. X\ I, Chap. 5, pages .347^348 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of judffcmeut. Introduction, pages 471-473; 

First Part, Sect. I, Bk. I, pages 476-483 
Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, Prelude on the Stage, pages 2-6 
Freud, Vol. .54, Civilization and Its Discontents, Chap. II, 
pages 77;3-775 

RELATED AV I HORS AND WORKS IN Catctcaij to tlw Great Books 

De Qiiincev, On the Knocking at the Gate in Macheth, \'ol. 5, 
pages 362-.366 

Hume, Of the Standard of Taste, Vol. 5, pages 103-1 19 
Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, Vol. 5, pages 316-3.53 
Schopenhauer, On Some Forms of Literature, Vol. 5, pages 137-142 
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Dream Children, a Reverie 

Vol. 5, pages 304-307 

sucx;kst1‘:d readings in tiie Sijntopicon 

MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 133-157, 
especially 

Topic 4a: Memory in the life of the individual: personal 
identity and continuity 

Topic 8c: TIjo expression of desire in daydreaming or fiintasy 
SENSE, Vol. 3, pages 706-729, especially 

Topic 3rZ(2): Memory and imagination as interior powers 
of sense 

REi^TiD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, On Memortj and ReminiscencCy pages 690-695 

Virgil, Vol. 13, Aenetdy Bk. VI, pages 211-235 

Pkjtinus, \ 17 Fourth Enncad, Tliird Tractate, pages 155-159 

Pascal, Vol. 33, PensY*cs\ Sect. II, pages 186-189 

Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning IJwiuin IJnderstanding, Bk. II, 

Chap. XXVIl, pages 222-227 
Freud, Vol. 54, Interpretation of Drcanis, pages 133-39S 

REi^'iLD AirnioRS AND WORKS IN Gatcivatj to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Youth and Vol. 7, pages 3-^1 
Dostoevsky, White Vol. 3, pages 276-319 

Flanhert, Legend of St. Julian the HospitaUcr, Vol. 3, pages 371-392 
Ilazlilt, Of Persons One Vvould Wish to Have Seen, Vol. 5, 
pages 284-295 

Lawrence, Borkinf^^-IIorse Winner^ Vol. 3, pages 512-525 
\Vild(% Happy Prince, Vol. 2, pages 261-268 


Sanity of True Genius 

Vol. 5, pages 3aS-310 

succiKSTH) ri:adinc^ IN THE Stjutopicon 
ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 5: The sources of art in experience, imagination, 
and inspiration 

POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 

Topic 3: The inspiration or genius of the poet; the influence 
of the pot'tic tradition 

Topic 5h: Poetry contrasted with history and philosophy: 
the dispraise and defense of tlie poet 
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LAMB, Sanity of True Genius 

C07itinucd 

RELATED AimioRS AND WORKS IN Grcut Books of the Wcstrrji World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Ion, pages 142-148 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Torn Jours, Bk. XII, Chap. 1, pages 246-247; 

Bk. XIII, Chap. 1, pages 278-274 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Judfrcrncut, First Part, Sc^t. I, 
pages 525-534 

Jiimes, W., Vol. 5S, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XXII, pages 
688-689 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN GatCWCltJ fO thc GrCClt Books 

Arnold, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition and thc Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 4(14-411 

Emerson, Thorcau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165; Srlf-RcUanrr, Yol. 10, 
pages 525-543 

Hawthorne, Sketch of Ahraham IJncohu Vol. 6, page's 16S-171 
IIa7litt, My First Acquaintance with Poets, Vol. 5, pages 261-279 
Poe, TelUTale Heart, Vol. 2, pages 273-277 
Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 
Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, \\)\. 5, pagt's 247 -259 


PIERRE SIMON DE LAPLACE, 1749-1827 
“Probability” 

from A Philosophical Essay on Prohahilities 
Vol. 9, pages 32.5-338 

SUGCi:STED READINGS IN THE Sl/ntopicon 

CAUSP], Vol. 2, pages 155-178, especially 

Topic 5r/: Thc limits of onr knowledge of causes 
CHANCE, Vol. 2, pages 179-192 
KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 2, pages 880-920, especially 

Topic Ah: Knowledge, belief, and opinion: their relation 
or distinction 

NECESSITY AND CONTINGENCY, Vol. 3, pages 251-269. 
especially 

Topic 3: Necessity and contingency in the realm of change 
chance and del(*nninism 
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RM.ATFJ) AirniORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Wesiern World 

Arislollc, Vol. 8, Physics, Bk. II, Chaps. 4-6, pagos 272-275 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensecs, Sect. Ill, pages 213-217; Correspondence 
with Fermat on the Theory of Probabilities, pages 474-487 
lliinK\ Vol. 35, Fnquiry Concertiinff Human Understanding, 

S(‘ct. VI, pages 469-470 

REj.Ai™ AirmoRS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

(JlilFord, FJhics of Belief, Vol. 10, pages 16-36 

Faraday, Observations on Mental Education, Vol. 7, pages 208-232 

C-alton, “Classification of Unman Ability,” Vol. 8, pages 227-261 

Peirce, Red and the Black, Vol. 9, pages 342-348 

Poincare, Chance, Vol. 9, pages 305-320 

Pushkin, (^)uecn of Spades, Vol. 3, pages 484-507 


DAVID HERBERT LAWRENCE, 1885-1930 

The Ro('kinfi,-II(>rse Winner 

Vol. 3, pages 512-525 

SI f.f:rsiLD iu'\i)iN(.s in Tin: Syntopicon 

FMOd’lON, Vol. 2, pages 413-436, especially 

I'opic Sd: Madness or fren/y due (o emotional excess: 

(‘xcessivel)' emotional or emotionally over-determined 
behavior 

FAMILY, Vol. 2, pages 486-511, especially 

I'opii- 7d: Tlie emotional impact of family life upon the child: 

the doiTK'stic triangle; the symbolic roles of father 
and mother 

LOVF, \^ol. 2, pages 1051-1082, especially 

Topic le: The intensity and power of love: its increase 

or decrease; its constructive or dt'structive force 
WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1038-1070, cspeciidly 

Topic lOe: Temperance and intemperance with respect 

to wealth: liberality, magnificence, miserliness, 
avarice 

RW jvTiiD AUTHORS AND WORKS LN Grcot Books of the Wcstcm World 

Euripides, Vol. 5, Ilippolytus, pages 225-236 
Shakespeare, Vol. 27, Hamlet, pages 29-72 
Dostoevsky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Pail II, Bk. IV, 

Chaps. 6-7, pages 1(X>-109 
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LAWRENCE, The Rocking-Horse Winner 

continued 

Freud, Vol. 54, General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis, Part II, 
Lecture 13, pages 528-531; Piu*! Ill, Lecture 21, pages 580-585 

BELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Parents and Children, Vol. 7, pages 5-6; Of Riches, 
pages 25-27 

Balzac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 430-447 
Bunin, Gentleman from San Francisco, Vol. 3, pages 102-123 
Eliot, G., Lifted Veil Vol. 3, pages 157-103 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 404-41 1 

Fitzgerald, Diamond as Big as the Ritz, Vol. 3, pages 397—1:31 
Hawthorne, Rappaccints Daughter, Vol. 3, page's 12S-152 
James, H., Pupil, Vol. 3, pages 530-568 
Kipling, Mowgli's Brothers, Vol. 2, pages 126-141 
Lamb, Dream Children, Vol. 5, pages 301-307 
Poe, Tell-Tale Heart, Vol. 2, pages 273-277 
Puslikin, Queen of Spades, Vol. 3, pages 484-507 
Stevenson, Strange Case of Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde, Vol. 2, 
pages 288-i341 

Wilde, Happy Prince, Vol, 2, pages 261-268 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-1865 

Address at Cooper Institute 
First Inaugural Address 
Letter to Horace Greeley 
Second Inaugural Address 
Last Public Address 

Vol. 6, pages 7'i7-757; 760-765 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Sljntopicon 

CONSTITUTION, Vol. 2, pages 233-2,51, especially 

Topic lb: ITie safeguards of constitutional government: bills 
of rights; separation of powers; impeachment 
GOVERNMENT, Vol. 2, pages 637-664, especially 

Topic od\ Confederation and federal union: the division 
of jurisdiction between state and federal 
governments 
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LIBERTY, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

Topic 5a: Man’s freedom in relation to fate or to the will of God 
REVOLUTION, Vol. 3, pages 626-644, especially 

Topic 2c: Change in the extent of the state or empire: 

dissolution, secession, liberation, federation 
SLAVERY, Vol. 3, pages 774-790, especially 

Topic 3Z;: Laws regulating slavery: the rights and duties 
of master and slave 

Topic 3c: Tlic emancipation or manumission of slaves: 
the rebellion of slaves 

Topic 3rf: Criticisms of the institution of slavery: the injustice 
of slavery; its transgression of inalienable human 
riglits 

STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-865, especially 

Topic 3g: The identity and continuitv of a state: the dissolution 
of the body politic or civil society 
WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1637, especially 
Topic 5a: The moral const»f]uence'S of war: its effects 
on the happiness and virtue of men 
and on the welfare of women and children 
Topic 5b: llie political consequences of war: its effects 
on different fonns of government 
WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1036-1070, especially 
Topic 7b(l): Chatted slaves as property 

Ai'nioHS and works in Great Books of tJie Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Laws, Rk. Ill, pages 667-671; Bk. X, pages 766-769 
Aristotle, Vol, 9, Politics, Bk. I, Chaps. 4-7, pages 447-449 
Aquinas, Vol. 20, Sunirna Thcolvgica, Part I-Il, Q 105, Art, 4, 
pages 31S-321 

Milton, Vol. 32, Samson Agonistes, pages 335-378 
Ixx‘k(% Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chaps. II-IV, 
pages 25-60; Chap. XVI, page's 65-68 
Montese|uieu, Vol. 38, SfTirit of Laws, Bk. XV, Chaps. 9-18, 
pages 111-115 

Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discourse on Political Fwonomy, pages 370-377; 

Social Contract, Bk. I, Cliap. 4, jiages 389-390 
Kant, Vol. 42, Science of Right, Introduction, pages 400-402; First 
Part, pages 421-422 

Articles of Confederation, Vol. 43, pages 5-9 
Constitution of the United States of America, Vol. 43, 

Amendment 13, Sect. I, page 18 
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LINCOLN, Public Papers 

continued 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 4‘1, Federalist, Nos. 18-20, 

pages 71-78; No. 41, pages 132-136; No. 43, pages 139-141; 
No. 54, pages 170-172 

Freud, Vol. 54, Thoughts jor the Times on War and Death, Cliap. 
I, pages 756-761 

RFT.ATrD AX TiiORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwotj to the Great Books 

Adams, “United States in 18(X)/* Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Bacon, Of Seditions and Troubles, Vol. 7, pages 12-17 
Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol Vol. 7, pages 237-271 
Calhoun, “Concurrent Majority,” Vol. 7, pages 270-290 
Creveeoeur, “Making of Americans,” Vol. 6, pages 546-559 
Great Documents, English Bill of Rights, Vol. 6, pages 409-^111; 
Virginia Declaration of Rights, pages 415-417; Declaration 
of Independence, pages 418-421 
Guizot, “Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages 302-317 
Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 168-171 
Jefferson, “Virginia Constitution,” Vol. 6, pages 502-517; First 
Inaugural Address, pages 518-521 

Paine, “Call to Patriots — December 23, 1776,” Vol. 6, pages 461 468 
Thoreau, Civil Disobedience, Vol. 6, pages 69.5-713; Vlea 
for Captain John Brown, pages 714-7.32 
Tocqiieville, “Observations on Ainerican Life and CovcTuinont,” 

Vol. 6, pages 564-690 

Wa.shington, Circular Letter to the Governors of All the States 
on Disbanding the Army, Vol. 6, pages 474^83; Farewell 
Address, pages 484-497 

Whitman, Death of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pagt's 17*4-1 <S3 


Meditation on the Divine Will 

6, page 7.58 

SlT.CrLSTKD RKXDINGS IN TllK Sytltopicon 

COD, Vol. 2, pages 543-604, (‘specially 
Topic 5g: Gods will: divine choice 
WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037, (^specially 

Topic 2a: Civil war and war between states or inB^rnational 
war 

REi.A'i'ED AiJTifoiLS AND WORKS IN Books of the Westcm World 

Aquinas, Vol. 19, Summa Theologica, First Part, Q 19, 
pages 108-119 
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Hegel, Vol. 46, Fhilosophy of Ilistonj, Introduction, pages 158-160 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War arid Peace, Second Epilogue, pages 675-677 

RFXATro AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Clatisewilz, What Is War?, Vol. 7, pages 479-497 

Flaubert, Legerul of St. Julian the IlosfnlaUer, Vol. 3, pages 371-392 

Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 168-171 

Maupassant, Two Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-164 

Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342-352 

\\diitman. Death of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 174-183 

The Gettijshurg Address 

Vol. 6, page 759 

sru.Lsniu rladings in xnn Syntopicon 

COnUGE, Vol. 2, pages 252-267, especially 
Topic 7c: Courage in war 
DEMOC.'lL.i'Y, Vol. 2, pages 303-322, esped.dly 

Topic 4/;: The democratic realization of popular sovereignty: 
the safeguarding of natural rights 
IJHFRTY, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

Topic 1/: The freedom of equals under government: 
the equality of citizenship 

WAU AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037, especially 

Topic 2a: Civil w'ar and war between states or international war 

ni LAiiT) Ai'iiioHs AND WORKS IN Gicat Books of tlic Western Woild 

Thuevdidcs, Vol. 6, Ilistonf of the Peloponnesian War, Stcond Book, 
Chap. \'l, pages 395-3i)9 
Plato, Vol. 7, Laws, Bk. IV, pages 681-682 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. Ill, Chaps. 16-17, pages 4S.5-4S7 
Hobbes, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Part II, Chap. XVIII, pages 101-104 
Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chaps. XI-XIII, 
pages 55-59 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43. Fedctalist, No. 84. pages 251-254 

RiT A I ED AUTHORS AND ssoRKS IN Gatcwatj to tlic Great Books . 

Great Documents, Declaration of Independence, Vol. 6, 
pages 409-456 

Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 168-171 
Whitman, Death of Abiaham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 174-183 
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HANIEL LONG, 1888-1956 
The Power within Us 

Vol. 6, pages 246-261 

SUGGESTED RtLADINGS IN TTIE StjntopiCOfl 

COURAGE, Vol. 2, pages 252-267, especially 

Topic 5; The motivations of conrag(*: fame or honor, happiness, 
lo>^e, duty, religious faith 
EXPERIENCE, Vol. 2, pages"46S-4S5, especially 

Topic 7: Mystical or religious experience: experience 
of the supernatural 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 5c: The occasions of heroism in war and peace 
MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 13; The grandeur and misery of man 
NATURE, Vol. 3, pages 225-250, especially 

Topic 2h: Nature and convention: the state of nature 
and the state of sf)ciety 

Topic 3 g( 4): Divine causality in relation to th(' course 

of nature: the preservation of natun*; prosidenc'C; 
miracles 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Wesfera World 
Plato, Vol. 7, Laches, pages 26-37 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. Ill, (^haps. 6-9, 
pages 361-364 

Hobbes, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Part I, C^haps. 13-15, pag(*s 84-96 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, G/ Cawiihals, pag(*s 91-98 
Shakespeare, Vol 27, King Lear, pages 244-283, especially Act III, 
pages 262-269 

Swift, \'ol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part IV, pages 135-181 
Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discourse on the Origin of Inctjualitt/, 

First-Second Parts, pages 381—353; Appendix, pages 363-366 
Freud, Vol, 54, Civilization and Its Discontents, Chap. Ill, pages 
776-781; Chap. IV, pages 78.V781; Chaps. V-\'I, pages 787-789; 
Chap. VII, pages 791-792; Chap. VIII, pages 799-802 

RELATED AcmiORS A.ND WORKS IN Gatcwoif to thc Great Books 

Bacon, Of Great Place, Vol. 7, pages 6-11; Sphinx, Vol. 8, 
pages 2-4; Of AdversHij, Vol. 10, page 350 
Crane, Open Boat, Vol. 3, pages 5-26 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Vol. 2, pages 5-121 



Dinescn, Sorrow-Acre, Vol. 3, pages 615-641 
Eliot, C., Lifted Veil, Vol. 3, pages 157-193 
Emerson, Self-Reliance, Vol. 10, pages 525-545 
Flaubert, l.egcnd of St. Julian the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, pages 371-392 
Ilazlitt, On the Feeling of Irmnortaliiy in Youth, Vol. 10, 
pages 56.5-570 

James, W., Energies of Men, Vol. 7, pages 157-170 
O'Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 357-382 
Prescott, “Land of Montezuma," Vol. 6, pages 231-243 
Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages .342-352 
Tolstoy, Three Hermits, Vol. 3, pages 700-7(X); What Men Live By, 
pag(‘s 707-727 

Xenophon, “March to the Sea,” Vol. 6, pages 196-222 


Ij U C I A N , c. 1 25-c. 190 
The Way to Write Histonj 

6,' pages 887-406 

srraa sien in adinc.s in i'hk Syntojncon 

EDUCAl'ION, Vol. 2, pages 376-^399, e.spccially 

Topic 4d: IIk* eih'ct upon character of poetrv', music, and other 
aits; the role of history and examples 
IIJSTOKY, Vol, 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 1: History as knowledge* and as literature: its kinds 

and divisions; its distinction from pot‘try, myth, 
philosophy, and science 

3 opic 3: The writing of history: research and narration 

ruii.A'nj) AiriHORS Avn works in Great J^ooks of the Western World 

IltTodolns, Vol. 6, History, First Book, pages 1-48; Second Book, 
pages 71-73 

Tliucydides, Vol. 6, History of the reloponnesian War, 

First Book, Chap. I, pages 349—355 
Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bks. II-llI, pages 320-333; Bk. X, 
pages 427-434 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poetics, Chap. 9, page 686 
Montaigne, \'ol. 25, Of Books, pages 194-200 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, Second Book, pages 37-39 
Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. II, Chap. 1, pages 19-20; Bk. VIII, 
Chap. 1, pages 152-15,5; Bk. IX, Chap. 1, pages 189-191 
Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of History, Introduction ll-III, 
pages 1,55-153 
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L U C I A N , T/2C Waij to Write History 

continued 

Melville, Vol. 48, Mohij Dick, Chap. 45, pages 150-156; 

Chaps. 82-83, pages 267-270 

Tolstoy, \^ol. 51, War and Peace, Second Epilogue, pages 675-690 

BELATED AUTUORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwotj to tlic Great Books 

Bury, Herodotus, Vol. 6, pages 364-3S3 
Guizot, “Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages 302-317 
Hume, Of the Study of History, Vol. 7, pages 89-92 
Voltaire, Micromelias, Vol. 2, pages 241-256 
Woolf, How Should One Read a Book?, Vol. 5, pages 5-14; Art 
of Biography, Vol. 6, pages 186-192 

SIR CHARLES LYELL, i797-i‘^75 
“Geological Evolution” 

from The Principles of Geology 
Vol. 8, pages 319-324 

SUGGF.STED READINGS IN HIE SyntopiCOIl 

CHANGE, Vol. 2, pages 193-217, especially 

Topic 11: The apprehension t)f change: by sens(\ by reason 
Topic 13: The problem of the ettTnily of motion or change 
EVOLUTION, Vol. 2, pages 45L-467, espt^c ially 

Topic 6a: The geological record: the significance of fossil 
remains 

TIME, Vol. 3, pages 896-914, especially 

Topic 6e: Knowledge of tlic past: the ston'honse of memory; 
the e\idenc’es of the past in pliysical traces 
or remnants 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, Physies, Bk. VIII, pagers 336-340 
Gilbert, Vol. 28, On the lAmdstone, Bk. VI, page's 106-121 
Darwin, Vol. 49, Origin of Species, Chaps. X-XI, pages 152-180; 
Chap. XV, pages 231-243 

RELATim AuiTioRs AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Carson, Sunless Sea, Vol. 8, pages 132-146 
Darwin, Autobiography, Vol. 8, pages 47-93 
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Eisclcy, ‘‘On Time,” Vol. 8, pages 123-129 
Iluxley, On a Piece of Chalk, Vol. 8, pages 295-222 
Pliny, “Eniplion of Vesuvius,” Vol. 6, pages 264-270 

THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 

1800-1859 

Machiavelli 

Vol. 7, pages 295-329 

suGGESTLt) inL\DrN(;s IN THE Stjutopicon 

ARISTOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 50-63, especially 

Topic 3: The causes of degeneration or instability 
in aristocracies: aristocracy and revolution 
EXlT^PTr'^'^OE, Vol. 2, pages 468-485, especially 

I’opic 6b: The role of experience in politics: the lessons 
of history 

lIlS'rORY, \'ol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 2: The light and lesson of histoiy: its role 

in the education of the mind and in the guidance 
of human conduct 

LlBEiriT, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especiallv 

Topic 6c: The stniggle for sovereign independence against 
the )oke of imperialism or coloniiJ subjugation 
STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-865, especiallv 

Topic Sc: The education or training of the statesman or prince 
VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages 975^1009, especially 

Topic Id: The virtues which constitute the good or successful 
ruler: the vices associated with the possession 
of power 

WAR AND PEACJE, Vol. 3, pag(\s 1010-1037, especiallv 

Topic 10: Tlie milihuy arts and tlie military profession: their 
role in tlie state 

REXAiTJ) ALTJiiORS AND WORKS IN Crcat Books of tlic Wcstcm World 

lliucydides, Vol. 6, History of the Peloponnesian War, Tliird 
Rook, pages 417-446 

Plato, Vol. 7, Seventh Letter, pages 806-807 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. VI, pages 520-526 
Dante, Vol. 21, Divine Comedy, Paradise, Canto X\T, 
pages 130-132 
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MACAULAY, Machiavelli 

continued 

Montaigne, Vol. 23, Observation on the Means to Carry on a War 
According to Julius Caesar, page's o54 
Gi])bon, Vol. 40, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, pages 
630-634 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, \'ol. 43, Federalist, Nos. 1-10, pages 
29-53; especially Nos. 3-5, pages 33-38 

RELATED AUliiORS ANi> WORKS TV Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Great Place, 7, pages 9-11; Of Seditions 
and Troubles, pages 12-17 
Carlyle, Ifero as Kiu^, Vol. 6, pages 110-143 
Claiisewitz, What Is War?, Vol. 7, p.iges 479—197 
Giii/ot, ‘'Civilization,' Vol. 6, page's 302—317 
Hume, Of the Study of History, Vol. 7, jxige's 89-92 
Pater, "Art of Life,'* \o\. 10, pap's 258-261 
Prescott, “Land of Monte/iiina," Vol. 6. pages 231-243 

For Macliiavelirs The Prince in (wteat Books irf the Wt sli rn World, 
see Vol. 23, page's 3-37 


THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS, 1766-1834 
“The Principle of Population” 

from Population, the First Essay 
Vol. 7, pages 502-^530 


SUGGESTIJD READl.NGS I.N THE St/ntOpicOn 

JUSTICE, Ved. 2, pages 850-879, e*specially 

Topic 8: Economic justice: justice' in productiem, distribution, 
and exchange 

STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-865, cspe'cially 

Topic 4c: The size, diversity, and distribution e)f populations: 

the cause's anel effe*cts ol the'ir inerejase or decrease 
WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1038-1070, eispecially 

Tejpic 8c: llie causes of poveTty: coinpetitiem, incompetence, 
indigence, expre)priatioii, unemple)ynu'nt; the pove'ity 
of the proletariat as dispossessed of the instruments 
of production 

Topic 8d: Laws concerning poverty: the poor laws, the de)le 
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RELATED AUTiioKs AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Laws, Bk. Ill, pages 66.V667 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. VII, Chaps. 4-5, pages 530-531 
Montesquieu, Vol. 38, Spirit of Laws, Bk. XXIII, 
pages 187-200 

Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, Chap. VIII, 
pages 53-34 

Darwin, Vol. 49, Origin of Species, Chap. Ill, pages 32-39 

RELATi'.D AUiTioRS AND WORKS IN Cutcway to the Grcat Books 

Adams, “United States in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Carson, Sunless Sea, Vol. 8, pages 132-146 
Darwin, Autohiography, Vol. 8, pages 47-93 
Guizot, “Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages 302-317 
Prc'seott, “Land of Montezuma,” Vol. 6. pages 231-243 
Swift, Modest Proposal, Vol. 7, pages 45-49 


THOMAS MANN, 1875-1955 
Mario ami the Ma(^ician 

Vol. 3, pages 57:3-610 

sucGKSTro READLNGS IN iiiE St/nfojncon 

GOOD AND EVIL, Vol. 2, pages 605-636, especially 

Topic 3£': Right and wrong: the social incidence of the good; 

doing or suffering good and evil 
Topic 3/: The sources of evil in human life 
ITRANNY, Vol. 3, pages 939-956, especially 

Topic Id: The character of the tyrannical man; the friends 
of the tyrant 

Topic 5c: The location of sovereignty in despotic 

and constitutional government: the sovereign person, 
the sovereign oflic(\ the sovereign people 
Topic 5d: The analogues of despotic and constitutional rule 
in the relation of the powers of the soul: the tyranny 
of the passions 

WILL, Vol. 3, pages 1071-1101, especially 

Topic 3fl(l); The distinction between the voluntary 
and the involuntary: the conditions of 
voluntariness; comparison of men and animals 
with respect to voluntiuy behavior 
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MANN, Mario and the Magician 

continued 

Topic 7a: Free will as a source of human dignity: its relation 
to slavery and civil liberty 

Topic 9fl: The distinction between men of strong and weak 
will: cultivation of will power 

relaiild aittiiors and works in Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Gordias, pages 262-270; Seventh Letter, pages 800-814 
Plutarch, Vol. 14, Dion, pages 781-802 
James, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, ("hap. XX\4l, 
pages 836-850 

RELATED aitthors AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Eliot, G., Lifted Veil Vol. 3, pages 157-193 
Fitzgerald, Diamond as Big as tlie Ritz. Vol. 3, pages 397-411 
Ha^vthome, Rappaccini's Daughter, Vol. 3, pages 128-152 
Macaulay, ^^achiaveUi, Vol. 7, pages 295-329 
xMclville, Billy Btidd, Vol. 3, pages 31-98 
O’Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 35T-3S2 
Poe, Tell-Tale Heart, Vol. 2, pages 273-277 
Stevenson, Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Vol. 2, 
pages SS8-341 

Twain, Man That Corrupted Uadleyhurg, Vol. 2, pag(\s 34G-.3S6 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT, 1850-1893 

Two Friends 

Vol. 2, pages 159-164 

SUCCESTED READINGS LN TIIE Stjntopicon 

COURAGE, Vol. 2, pages 252-267, especially 

Topic 5: The motivations of courage: fam(‘ or honor, happiness, 
love, duty, rehgioiis faith 

Topic 7a: The courage required of citizens and stati^snien; 

the political recognition of courage 
Topic 7c: Courage in war 
HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, espedally 

Topic 3b: Tlie conditions of honor or fame and tlie causes 
of dishonor or infamy 

Topic 5a: Honor as a motivation of heroism 
Topic 5c: The occasions of heroism in war and peace 
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NATURE, Vol. 3, pages 225-250, especially 

Topic 2e: Tlie natural and the unnatural or monstrous: 
the normal and the abnormal 
WAR AND l^EACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037, especially 
'I’opic 1: War as the reign of force: the state of war 
and tlie state of nature 

Topic 5a: Tlie moral conscKjocnccs of war: its effects 
on the happiness and virtue of men 
and on the welfare of w’omen and children 
Topic 9: The folly and futility of war 

nt;i.ATi.i) AiriiuiHs AND WORKS IN Crcot liooks oj ihc Western World 

Atistojdianes, Vol. 5, Tjjsistrata, pages 583-599 
Tlnu ^ dides, Vol. 6 , History of the Peloponnesian War, Second 
Rook, (ihap. VT, page .397; Third Book, Chap. X, pages 
429-438; Fifth Rook. Chap. XVII, pages 504-508 
Virgil, \’ol. 13, Eclogues, Eclogue IX, pages 29-31 
Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part I. pages .3—42 
'roKtoy, V.)l. 51, and Peace, Bk. 12, Chaps. IX-XI, 
pages .547-551 

iiKiJiTi 1) AniioRs AND WORKS IN Gateway to ihc Great Books 

Bacon, Of Followers and Friends, Vol. 7, pages 20-21; Of Death, 
Vol. 10, pages .348-.349; Of Adversity, page 350; 

Of Friendship, pages .3I>3-^3.5S 
Browne, "Immortality," \’^ol. 10, pages 575-580 
( iicero. Oil Frietulship, Vol. 10, pages 286-316 
(dausewitz. What Is War?, Vol. 7, pages 479-497 
lAinesen, Sorroto-Aerc, Vol. 3, pages 61.5-641 
Hugo, "Battle with the Cannon,” Vol. 2, pages 146-1.54 
Lincoln, Meditation on the Divine Will, Vol. 6, page 758; 

Gettyshure Address, page 739; Second Inaugural Address, 
pages 760-761 

Melville, Billy Budd, Vol. .3. pages 31-98 

Paine, "Call to Patriots — December 23, 1776,” ^'ol. 6, pages 461-468 

Scott, Two Drovers, \^ol. 2, jiages 18i2-205 

Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342-352 

Tacitus, Life of Gnaeus Jtdius Aericola, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 

Whitman, Death of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6. pages 174-183 
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HERMAN MELVILLE, 1819-1891 
Billy Budd 

Vol. 3, pages 31-98 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN TIIE StjntOpiCOn 

CAUSE, Vol. 2, pages 155-178, especially 

Topic Ih: The order of causes: the relation of cause and eflFect 
DUTY, Vol. 2, pages 358-375, especially 

Topic 8: Tlie tension between duty and instinct, desire, or love 
GOOD AND EVIL, Vol. 2, pages 605-636, especially 
Topic Id: The origin, nature, and existence of evil 
Topic 3h(2): The good will: its mnditions and consequences 
Topic Se: Right and wrong: the social incidence of the good; 
doing or suffering good and evil 
LAW, Vol. 2, pages 962-990, especially 

Topic 5h: The defect of positive law: its need for correction 
or dispensation by etjuity 
PUNISHMENT, Vol. 3, pages 488-512, especially 
Topic 2a: Free will in relation to responsibility 

and punishment: voluntariness in rc‘lation to guilt 
or fault; the accidental, tlie negligent, 
and tlie intentional 

RELA'iED AtmiORS AND WORKS IN *Grrflf Books of the Western World 

Euripides, Vol. 5, Alcestl^, pages 2^37-247 
Plato, Vol. 7, LatvSy Bk. IX, pages 746-731 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicotnachean Ethics, Bk. Ill, Chaps. 1-6, 
pages 355-361 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, That the Intention Is Judj^e of Our Ac tions, 
pages 13-14 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Second Epilogue, pages 688-694 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Truth, Vol. 10, pages 346-347 
Conrad, Youth, Vol. 2, pages 210-236 

De Quincey, Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Power, 

Vol. 5, pages 358-361 

Dinesen, Sorrow-Acre, Vol. 3, pages 615-641 
Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 
Hugo, “Battle with the Cannon,” Vol. 2, pages 146-154 
Mann, Mario and the Magician, Vol. 3, pages 57*3-610 
Maupassant, Two Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-164 
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riiilarch. Of Bashfuhirss, Vol. 7, pages 97-109 
Tolstoy, Three Hermits, Vol. 3, J3ag(’s 700-706 

For M(‘lville's Moht/ Dick in Great Books of the Western World, 
see Vol. ‘18 


DMITRI MENDELEEV, 1834-1907 
GcMiosis of a Law of NatiW 

from The Bi riodir Law of the (Uicmiral Elements 

V(il. 8, pages 4^12-116 

siaxa-.s'iiD ai’XDi.NCS j\ Tfn: Sf/nfop/ron 

(vJIANCiF, \'o]. 2, ]xigt\s 1!)3-2J7, (‘specially 

T(jpie 9^/: IMivsical aiul chemical chauge: compounds 
and iriixtuics 

ELKaI['..\ 1 , Vol. 2, pagf s 100-412. csp(*cial]y 

Topic 3: 'Ihf‘ (hcoiN ot the cU’iiKmts in natural philosophy, 
pin sics, and chcanistiy 

IlVrOTHI'SlS. Vol. 2, pages 719-760. especially 
l'('»pic 4: The loh* of h\poth(‘ses in scicau'e 

lUT.xjTi) ArinoHs AND wtuucs i.\ Gt'c (it B(U)ks of the Western World 

Lucrt'tius, Vol, 12, On the Nature of Things, Bk. I, pagers 8-12; 

Hk. II, pages 24-26 

Ba{ on, Vol. 30, Xoium Orf^aninic S(‘cond Book, pages 171-173 

La\'oisi('r. Vol. 45, Elements of Cdiemistnj^ Preface, pages 1-7; 

Fiist i\u(, (ihap. V-Second Fait, pages 22-86 

F<iradav, \'(4. 45, Experimental licscaK'hcs in Kleefrieitij, 
j)ages 383-^186 

HELAn.n \r I lions and works in Gateway to the Cm/f Books 

Camj)l)el1, Nunu ricml Laws and the Use of Mathematics in Science, 
Vol. 9, pagexs 222-238 

Curie, Diseoi cry of Badiunu Vol. 8, page's 32-42 

Ein.st(‘in and Infeld, “Rise and Decline of Classical Physics,'' Vol. 8, 
pages 490-560 

Faraday, Chemwal History of a Candle, Vol. 8. j^aegc's 368-439 

Poiiu ari;, Mathematical Creatum. V(d. 9. ])ages 294-304 

\\7)hlcr, On the Artifwlal Prodiidion of Urea, Vol. 8, pages 312-.314 
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JOHN STUART MILL, 1806-1873 
“Childhood and Youth” 

from Aiitohio^rapluj 
Vol. 6, pages 5—17 

scccF.sra^ READiNCs i\ THE Si/ntopicon 

EDUCATK^X, \\)l. 2, pag<‘s especially 

Topic le/: 'The ideal of the ichicaleel man 
Topic dI): 1 he means and methods of teaching 
Topic 5d: rhe order of Ucirning: the organization 
of the cniricnhim 

Topic 5/; Learning apart Irom teachers and hooks: the* role 
of experience 

Topic 9: Historical and Inographical ohservations (‘onccniing 
the institutions and practice's of education 
FAMILY, Vol. 2, pages 480-514, espec ially 

Topic Oc: The initiation of children into adult lite' 

GOD, \7)1. 2, pages 543-604, especially 

Topic 10: The de'nial of (h)d or the* gods, or ol a snptTnatnr.tl 
order: the position of the* atlu'ist 
HISTORY. Vol. 2, page's 7)1-727, especially 

Topic 2: The light and l(*sse)n of history: it^ role 

in the education of the mind and in tlu' gnidance 
of human Oondnet 

REIdCIOX, Vol. 3, page's 5SS-625, (‘specially 

Topic 7: Historical ohscTvations conc'crning rt'hgions beliefs, 
institutions, and controviTsii's 
VIRTUE AM) VICE, \ ol. 3, pages 975-1009, espec ially 
Topic 4(/(lL' Tli(* influence of panmtal aniljority 
on the fonnation of character 

lUXATED AimiORS AND WORKS IN Gfcr/t Books of thc Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Rks. Il-HI, pages 320-.T39; Rk. \TI, 
pages 391^01 

Aristotle, Wol 9, Folitirs, Rk. VH, Chap. 14-Bk. \4H, 
pag(\s 537-548 

Aiireiins, Vol. 12, Meditations, Rk. 1, pages 25-3-256 
Augustine, Vol. 18, Confessions, Rk. I, pag(‘.s 4-9 
Rabelais, Vol. 24, Gar^antua and Pantanruel, Rk. I, (]haps. 11-24, 
pages 14-410; Rk. If, Cfiaps. 5-8, ])ag(‘s 75- 83 
Montaigne?, Vol. 25, Of the Education of Children, pages 62-80 
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D(\sc*art('s, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Pari I, pages 41-44; 
l^irt VI, jKigfvs 60-67 

lioswell, Vf)l. 44, IJfe of Samuel Johnson, pages 7-17 
CJoetlie, Vol. 47, Faust, First Part, pages 44-48; Second Part, Act II, 
pages 164-166 

nKKA'ri D Au nioHs AND WORKS IN CMatewaij to the Great Books 

Amolcl, Sweetness and Li^hi, Vol. 5, pages 42-61 
Paeon, Of Discourse, Vol. 5, pages 95-96; Of Studies, pages 97-98; 
Of Youth and Age, Vol. 7, pages 3-4; Of Parents arid Children, 
pages 5-6; Of Custom and Education, pages 18-19 
Darwin, Auiohio^^raphif, Vol. 8, pages 47-93 
l)e Qiiineey, Literature of Knowledge and IJterature of Power, 

\'oI. 5, jniges 358-361 
G., Lifted Veil, Vol. 3, pages 157-193 
Krskin(‘, Moral Obligation to Be hitelligcnt, Vol. 10, pages 5-13 
Fiankliii, Pro])osals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pcnnsiilvania, Vol. 6, pages 536-542 
CaUoii, e la^sific'ation of lluinan Ability,” Vol. 8, pages 227-261 
JaiiK's, \V., Great Men and Their Environment, Vt)l. 7, 
pages 171-194 

Sdiopt nliaiuT, (hi Education, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
Ste\eiison, Lanf('rn-Bcarers, \'ol. 7, pages 112-121 

E\s(itj on Modern Education, Vol. 7, ])ages 33-39 
Twain, “Learning the River,” Vol. 6, pages 50-98 
W'ooll, Art of Biographif, Vol. 6, pages 1S()-192 

Nature 

\’ol. 10, pai^f’s 477-50H 

srcca sn n HrM)iv(;s in laii: Syntopicon 

L\\\\ \5)1. 2, pages 962^-990, especially 

Topic 4d: The natural law as underlying the precepts of virtue: 
its n4alion to the moral precepts of divine law 
NATFHF, Vol. 3, ])ages 22.5-250, espt^ciallv 

Topic 2a: Nature and art: the imitation of nature; co-operation 
vith nature 

Tojiic 21): Nature and convention: the state of nature 
and the state of socii4y 

4’opic Sa: The rationality of nature: the maxims and laws 
of nature 

Topic 3r(4): Divine causalitA" in relation to the course 

of nature: the preservation of nature; providence; 
inirach's 
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JOHN STUART MILL, Nature 

continued 

REI-ATED AUTHORS AND W ORKS IN GrCdt Books of ikc WcstcrU Workl . 

Plato, Vol. 7, Tinweus, pages 447--155 

Aristotle, \ ol. 8, rhtjsics, ilk. II, Chap. 1, pages 268-270; 

Mctaphijs^icSy Bk. V, Chap. 4, pages 534-585 
Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Things, Bks. I-II, pages 1-30 
Epictetus, Vol. 12, Discourses, Bk. I, Chap. 11, pages 116-118; 

Chap. 26, pages 131-132 

A(|uiuas, Vol. 19, ^umnm Thcologica, First Part, Q 44-() 46, Art. 2, 
pages 23<8-255; Q 103-105, pages 528-545 
Hobbes, Vol. 23, Leviafhatu Part I, Chap. 15, pages 91-96 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Novurn Organum, Second Book, page's 172-176 
Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part I, pages 35.5-.372 
Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, 
pages 329-^366 

Kant, Vol. 42, CriOV/r/e of Judgement, Second Part, pag(‘s 550-613 

REi^\'n£D AirniORS AND w'ORKS IN Catexcaij to the Great Books 

Adams, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Vol. 10, pages 422—150 
Bacon, Sphinx, Vol. 8, pages 2-4 
Balzac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 436-447 
Emerson, Nature, \’ol. 10, pages 512-524 

Huxley, On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, Vol. 8, 
pages 160-204 

James, W., Sentiment of Rationality, Vol. 10, pages 58-87 

Santayana, Lucretius, Vol. 10, pages 365-390 

Voltaire, “Philosophy of Common Sense,"' Vol. 10, pages 153-474 

For other works by Mill in Great Books of the Western World, 
see Vol. 43, page.s 2(>3--176 


MOLIERE, 1622-1673 

The Misanthrope 

Vol. 4, pages 6--.51 

SUCC'.ESTED Rt-L\DfNCS IN THE Sijntopicon 

EMOTION, Vol. 2, pages 4h‘3-436, especially 

Topic Ah{l)\ Moderation of the passions by rea.son: virtue, 
continence, avoidance of sin 
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LAW, Vol. 2, pages 962-990, especially 

Topic 3a(l): The natural moral law as the eternal law 
in human nature 
MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 12: Man as an object of laughter and ridicule: comedy 
and satire 

OPINION, Vol. 3, pages 303-322, especially 

Topic 6a: Good and evil as matters of opinion: moral standards 
as customs or conventions reflecting prevalent 
opinion 

PROGRESS, Vol. 3, pages 437-453, especially 

Topic Ic: Skeptical or pessimistic denials of progress: 

th(‘ golden age as past; the cyclical motion of history 
VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages 97.5-1009, especially 

Topic Id: Virtue as an intrinsic good: its relation to happiness 
Topic 2c: The appearances of vurtiie: imperfect or conditional 
virtues; the counterfeits of virtue; natural 
or temperamental dispositions which simulate virtue 
Topic 4c(3) : Circumstances as affecting the morality of human 
acts 

Topic 6d: \3rtue and honor 

To[)ic 6c: Virtue in relation to friendship and love 

RELATFi) Ain HORS AND WORKS IN Crcat Books of the Western World 

Ari.stophanes, Vol. 5, Clouds, pages 4S8-506 
Dante, Vol. 21, Divine Cornedij, Hell, Canto XXTII, pages 33-34 
Montaigne, Vol, 25, That the Intention Is /r/dgr of Our Actioris, 
pagt‘s 1.3-1 1; Apology for Rainumd de Sehonde, pages 215-219 
Shakesp(‘aie, \'ol. 27, King Lear, pages 244-2S3 
l^iseal, \'()I 33, Tensces, Sect. XIV, pages 349-.350 
Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part I\', pages 135-184 

RTLAiri) Ar rHORs AND WT^RKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Followers and Friends, Vol. 7, page's 20-21; Of Truth, 
\'ol. 10, pages 346-347, Of Love, pages 331-352; 

Of Ftuiidship, page's 353—358 

Butler, “(aistoms and Opinions of the Erew'honians,” Vol. 2, 
pages 483-506 

De (^)uincey, Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Power, 

\o]. 5, pages 358-361 

Dickens, “Full and Faithful Report of the Memorable Trial 
ol Bardell against Pic kwack,” \^oI. 2, pages 391-443 
La Bniyere, Characters, Vol. 6, pages 102-105 
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M O L I £ R E , The M isanthrope 

continued 

Ruskin, Ideali^'s Arrai^twicnt of the Af^e, Vol. 7, pages 126-136 
Twain, Man That Corrupted Jladkijhur^^, Vol. 2, pages 346-386 

The Doctor in Spite of Himself 

Vol. 4, pages 52-81 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE SjjntOjyiCOn 

MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1—41, especially 

Topic 12: Man as an object of laughter and ^idic‘llh^• 
comedy and satire 

POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 
Topic 4b: Tragedy and comedy 
VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages 97.5-1 OOf), especially 

Topic 4c(3): Circumstances as allecting the moral it\ of human 
acts 

RELATED AirmoRs \ND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 
Aristophanes, Vol. 5, Birds, pages 5*42-563 

Rabelais, Vol. 24, Gargantua and Pantagruch Bk. Ill, C>haps. 29-33, 
pages 185-195 

Shakespeare, Vol. 26, Mtirh Ado About Nothing, page's 50.3-531 
Swilt, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part IV, pages 135-lcS4 

RELATED AUTHORS AND ^^'ORKS IN GatCWaiJ tO tllC CrCOt Books 

Butler, ‘"Customs and Opinions of the Erewhonians,’* \7)1. 2, 
pages 483-506 

Voltaire, “English Men and Ideas: On Inoculation,'" Vol. 7, 
pages 3.3^1-343 


EUGENE GLADSTONE O’NEILL, 

1888-1953 

The Emperor Jones 

Vol. 4, pages 357-382 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

EMOTION, Vol. 2, pages 413-436, especially 

Topic 3a: Madness or frcmzy due to emotional excess: 

excessively emotional (^r emotionally over-determined 
behavior 



GOOD AND EVIL, Vol. 2, pages 605-636, especially 

Topic 3e: Eight and wrong: the social incidence of the good; 
doing or suffering good and evil 
MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 13: The grandeur and misery of man 
SIN, Vol. 3, pages 753-773, especially 

Topic 5: 1’he remorse of conscience and feelings of guilt: 
the psychogenesis and pathological expression 
of the sense of sin 

lU’j.MED AUTiions AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Ajax, pages 143-155 

Euripides, \'ol. 5, Orestes, pages 394-400 

Shakespeare, Vol. 27, Macbeth, Act 11, Scene II, pages 291-292; 

Act III, Scenes II-IV, pages 296-299 
Freml, Vol. 54, Cicilization and Its Discontents, Chap. VII, 
pages 791-796 

Ri 1 ATKi) AOiHoiiS AM) WORKS IN Gatctcatj to the Great Books . 

llacon. Of Great Place, Vol. 7, pages 9-11; Of Seditions 

and Troubles, jiages 12-17; Of Death, Vol. 10, pages 348-349; 
Of Adv/crsitij, page 350 

Bunin, Gentleman from San Francisco, Vol. 3, pages 102-123 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Vol. 2, pages 5-121 
Fitzgerald, Diamond as Bi^ as the Ritz, Vol. 3, pages 397-431 
Flaubert, Legend of St. Julian the Hospitaller, Vol, 3, 
pages 371-392 

Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 
James, W., Energies of Men, Vol. 7, pages 157-170 
Long, Pou er within Us, Vol. 6, pages 246-261 
Mann, Mario and the Magician, Vol, 3, pages 573-610 
Toe, Tell-Tale Heart, Vol. 2, pages 273-277 
Slevon.son, Strange Case of Dr. jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Vol. 2, 
pages 288-311 
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THOMAS PAINE, 1737-1809 
“A Call to Patriots— December 23, 1776” 

from The Crisis 

Vol. 6, pages 461-468 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

COURAGE, Vol. 2, pages 252-267, especially 

Topic 7a: The courage required of citizens and statesmen: 
the political recognition of courage 
UBERTY, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

Topic 6c*: The struggle for sovereign independence 
against the yoke of imperialism 
or colonial subjugation 

REVOLUTION, Vol. 3, pages 626-644, especially 

Topic 3a: The aims of political revolution; the sei/iin* of power; 

the attainment of liberty, justice, equality 
Topic 6a: The right of rebellion: the circumstances justifying 
civil disobedience or violent insurrection 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN GrCdt Books of the WcstCTfl Workl 

Plato, Vol. 7, Statesman, pages 605-608 

Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chaps. XVIII-XTX, 
pages 71-77 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, No. 45, pages 147-148 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 12, Chap. IV, pages 537-539; 
Second Epilogue, Chaps. IV-V, pages 680-684 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to tfic Great Bonks 

Bac*on, Of Seditions and Troubles, Vol. 7, pages 12-17 
Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Vol. 7, pages 237-271 
Great Documents, Declaration of Independence, Vol. 6, 
pages 418-421 

Jefferson, First Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, pages 518—521 
Lincoln, First Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, pag(\s 747-755 
Maupassant, Two Friends, Vol. 2, pages I5ii-164 
Washington, Circular Letter to the Governors of All the States 
on Disbanding the Army, Vol. 6, pages 474-483 
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WALTER PATER, 1839-1894 
“The Art of Life” 

from The Rciuimance 

Vol. 10, pages 258-261 

SirCGES'ITI) READINCS IN IHE SljntopicOTl 
ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 7(1: Art as a source of pleasure or delight 
Dl^SlRK, WA. 2, pages 323-344, especially 
Topic 7^7(1 ): The pursuit of pleasure 
HXPERIIsNCK, Vol. 2, pages 468-iS.5, especially 

Topic 8: \'ari('t)^ of experience as an ideal of human life 

Kra.A rF.D AU'jiiORs AND WORKS IN Grcaf Books o/ the Western World 

riatf), \ul 7, Brpuhlic. Rk. VIII, pages 408-412 

Aristoilc, vol. 0, Rheforie, Bk. Ill, (diaps. 1-7, pagt‘S 653-660; 

On Poetics. Chaps. 4-15, pages 682-680 
Montaigne, Vol, 25, Of Solihule, pages 107-112; Of Vanity, 
pages 458— 162 

Rousseau, Vt)l. 38, Discourse on the Griffin of InequalUy, Part I> 
pag(‘s 339-342 

Goethe, \’()1. 47, Faust. First Part, pages 37—14: Second Part, 

Act 111, pages 23.5-243; Act V, pages 278, 281-282 

RELATED Ai^'inoRs AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij fo the Grccit Books 

Arnold, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41; Sweetness and Light, 
pages 42-61 

Bacon, Of Beauty. Vol. 5, page 94; Of Custom and Education, 

Vol. 7, pages 18-19 

Cicero, On Old Age. Vol. 10, pages 317-343 
Dostoevsky, White Nights. Yo\. 3, pages 276-319 
Epictetus, Enc'hiridion, Vol. 10, pagi‘s 236-234 
Epicurus, f.etter to Ihmydotus, Vol. 10, pages 216-229; Letter 
to Menoeceus. pages 230-233 
Ilazlitt, On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth, Vol. 10, 
pages .56.5-570 

James, W., On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings, Vol. 7, 
pages 141-156 

Johnson, Prefaee to Shakesp(^are, Vol. 5, pages 316-353 
Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264-281 
Santayana, Go(*tlw"s Faust, Vol. 10, pages 391-419 
Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 
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IVAN PETROVICH PAVLOV, 1849-1936 

Scientific SfiuJy of the So-called Psychical Processes 
in the Higher Animals 

Vol. 8, pages 291-809 

Sl’GCESTED RRADINCS IN THE SljntopicOn 

ANIM.\L, \'ol. 2, pages 19-49, especially 

Topic le: The conception of the animal as a machine 
01 automaton 

HABIT, Vol. 2, pages 66S-683 

MECHANICS, Vol, 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic 46‘: Tlie mechanistic account of the phenomena of life 

MEDICINE, Vol. 3, pages lh3-13i especially 

Topic 2^: The scientific foundations of the art of medicine: 
the contrast between tlu* empiric aiul the artist 
in medicine 

MEMORY AND IMACINVITON, Vol. 8, pages 188-157, espt'ciallv 
Topic 1: The faculties of memory and imagination in brnt(\s 
and men 

SENSE, Vol. 3, pages 70(>-729, especially 

Topic 2e; Comparisons of human and animal sensitivity 
Topic 3: The analvsis of the power of sense: its organs 
and activities 

RFJj^.i'ED AUTHORS AM) WORKS IN Crccit Books of thc W Gslcm Workl 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Iliston/ of Animals, Rk. IV, pages 59 -82 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, Part V, pag(‘s 56-()() 

Darwin, Vol. 49, Descent of Man, Chap. Ill, pages 293-298 

James, W., Vol. 53, Prinnples of Psycholoffp Chap. TV, pa^es f>8-83; 
Chap. XXIV, pages 70.5-712; Chap. XXVI, pagers 827-^-35 

RELATO) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatewaij to tkc Great Books 

Bernard, Experimental Considerations Common to Living Things 
and Inorganic Bodies, Vol. 8, pages 266-290 

Fabre, Laboratory of the Open Fields, Vol. 8, pages 97-104; 

Sacred Beetle, pages 105-119 

Huxley, On the Relations of Man to the Loioer Animals, Vol. 8, 
pages 160-204 

Wohler, On the Artificial Production of Urea, Vol. 8, pages 312-314 
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CIIARLKS SANDERS PEIRCE, 1839-1914 

The Rei] and the Black 

Vol. 9, pages .‘512-34S 


SDCcES'i’ri) jr-:adi\i;s in the Stintopiron 

CHANCRE, Vol. 2, pages 179-192, especially 

Topic 4: Cause and clianco in rt'lation (f) knowledge 
and opinion: the theory of probability 
TRUTH, Vol. o, pages 915-938, especially 

Topic 2r: 4’he distinction l)etw(v*n truth and probability: its 
relation to the distinction b(‘tw(‘i‘n knowledge 
and f)])inion 

Topic \r: T’lnlh in inet;iphvsi(‘s, inatliernatics, and tlu* (anpirical 
sciences: the truth of prineijdes, livpothf‘S(>s, 
and conr Insions in the scnaaal sp(‘cnlative (lis^‘i]')lines 
Ti , ii 4r/ Tinth and ]m)babil]ty in ilietoric and diali'ctic 
4’opic la: 'Hie impossibility (4 knowing tlu^ truth: 

th(‘ r(‘stri(tion ol all human judguuMits to degrees 
of piobability; tlu' dian'al of axioms 
and of tlu* possibility of dcanonstration 

in E\'n n avihors and woi^ks in Great Boaks of the Wt^sfern Woild 

Rascal, Vol. 33, /’cnsrr.v, S('ct. Ill, pages 21:)-217; Treat isr 

on the Arithinrtieal Tiunuje^ pages inO-4hS. ('(a K'sjiondeuer 
teitli Ternwt on the Theorif of Vrohahilitiew pages 471-1S7 
Ta)ck(\ \ ol. 35, Camrcni/ng Human GniJers1au(Iinf[, Rk. IV, 

Chap. Ill, ]iages 322-323; Chap. VI, i)ages 332-338, 

Chaps, XV XVIl, pag('s 38.5-^372 

Hi'XVTKD Ain HORS AND \yoRKS IN Gatewaij to the (hrat Books 

ClilTord, Kthies of Belief, Vol. 10, pages 18-^38 

Erskine, Moral Ohiioation to Be InteUif^ent, \o\. 10, pages .5-13 

Faraday, Ohservations on Mental Bdueation, Vo]. 7, ])ages 208 232 

Forsyth, Mathenuities, in Life and Thoui^ht, Vo], 9, pages 28-18 

Janu's, \V., Will to Believe, Vol. 10, pagers 39-57 

Laplace*, Trobabilitv,’' Vol. 9, pages 325 338 

Lawaence, Boekinis-Horse Winner, Vol. 3, pages 51‘2-515 

Poincare, (dianee, Vol. 9, pages 305-J320 

Pushkin, (^)ueen of Sjiades, Vol. 3, pages 484-507 
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PLINY THE YOUNGER (GAIUS 

PLINIUS CAEGILIUS SECUNDUS), 
c. 6i-c. 113 

“The Eruption of Vesuvius” 

jFrom Letters 

Vol. 6, pages 264-270 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN' THE StjntOfricOn 

COURAGE, Vol. 2, pages 252-267, especially 
Topic 1; The nature of courage 

Topic 6: The formation or training of the courageous man 
HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727. especially 

Topic 3: The writing of history: res(*arch and narration 

RELATED AUTHORS AND W ORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Herodotus, Vol. 6, Histonj, First Book, pages 1-48 
Thuc\dides, \"oI. 6, llistorif of the Peloponnesian War, First Book, 
Cliap. I, pages 34f)-35‘5 

Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, Second Part, Act II, pagi's 1 S3- 195 

REi.ATrD AUTHORS AND WT^RKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Death, Vol. 10, pages 34S-349 

Lyell, “Geological Evolution,’’ Vol. S, pages 319-324 

Prescott, “Land of Montezuma,” Vol. 6, pag^\s 231-213 


PLUTARCH, c. 46-120 

Of Bafshfulness 

Vol. 7, page.s 97-109 

SUGGESTED RIL\DINCS IN THE SyntopieOtl 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 2a: The sense of honor and of shame: loyalty to tlie good 
VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages 97.5-10()f), especially 
Topic Ic: The dcKjtrine of virtue as a me«an 
between the extremes of vice 
Topic 4: Tlie natural causes or conditions of virtue 
Topic 5: Psychological factors in the formation of moral virtue 
Topic 6: Virtue in relation to other moral goods or principles 
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RELATED AuiiioRs AND WORKS IN Great Books of tlw Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. II, Chaps. 6-9, 
pai^es 351-355; Bk. Ill, Chap. 7-Bk. V, Chap. 11, pages 
361-387; Rhetoric, Bk. II, Chap. 6, pages 629-631 
MonlaigTK*, Vol. 25, Of Conscience, pages 174-176; Of Glory, 
pagt's 300-307; Of Repentance, pagers 388-395 

REiAiEi) AUTiioiis AND WORKS IN Gatcicatj to tlic Great Books 

Anderson, Vni a Fool, Vol. 2, pages 511-520 
Bacon, Of Youth and Agr, Vol. 7, pages 3-4 
Kliot, C., JJflcd Veil, Vol. 3, pages 157-193 
Mcaville, Billy Rudd, Vol. 3, pages 31-98 

Contentment 

Vol. 10, pages 264-2S1 

suc;<;r.s']i d readings in the Sijniopieon 

HAPPINESS, V^ol. 2, pages 6S4-710, especially 

Tojnc 2a: Th(' marks of a happy man, the qnalitv^ of a happy 
lif(^ 

Topic 2/;(l ): The contrilmtion of the goods of fortune 
to ha])piness: w'calth, lic'alth, longe\’itv 
Topic 2/;(7): The function of knowledge' and wisdom 

in the happy life: the place of speculative aedvity 
and contemplation 

LABOR, \7)1. 2, pages 921-940, especiallv 

I’opic 11): Labor, leisure, and happiness: the serv'ile, political, 
and contemjilative life 

REJ.A'iTD AtnnoRS AND WORKS IN Grcdt Books of thc Western World 

Plato, Vol 7, Phaedo, pages 220-251; Republic, Bk. VII, 
page's 3SS-40] 

Aristoth', ^ ol. 9, Sicotnachean Ethics, Bk. I, Chaps. 5-12, 
pages 3 10-347 

Epictetus, \7)1. 12, Discourses, Bk. Ill, Chap. XXH'', pages 203-210 
A(juinas, Vol. 19, Sutniua Theolo^ica, Part l-Il, 1, Ai t. 7-Q 2, 

Art. 5, pag('s 614 619 

Hobbes, \’ol. il. Leviathan, Part 1, C!hap. XI, pages 76-79 
Montaigne, \'ol. 25, That to Studi/ Philosophy Is to Learn to Die, 
pages 28-36; That the Relish of Good and Evil Depends 
in a Great Measure Upon the Ofiinion Wc Have of Thcrn, 
pages 1 15-125, Of Glory, pages 3(K)-.307 
Spino/a, \ Ol. 31, Ethics, Part IV, Appendix, pages 447-450 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensces, Sect. II, pages 179-204 
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PLUTARCH, Contentment 

continued 

Kant, Vol. 42, Fundamental Principles of the Metapliysic 
of Morals, paG;es 256-287 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 12, Chap. XIII, pages 

554-555; Bk. 18, Chap. XII, pages 577-578; C'liap. XIV, pagers 
580-582; Bk. 14, Chap. XII, pages 604-605; Chap. XV, pagers 
608-609; Bk. 15, Chaps. XIl-Xlll, pages 080-634; Chap. XIX, 
pages 642-643 

REL.\Ti‘D AV'niORS AM3 WORKS Tx Cateicaif to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Youth and A<^e, \'ol. 7, pages 3-4; Of Cheat Place, 
pages 9-11; Of Anger, Vol. 10, pagr's 359-360 
Bunin, Gentleman from San Francisco, Vol. 3, pages 102-123 
Chekhov, Darling, Vol. 3, pages 452-462 
Cicero, On Oh! Age, Vol. 10, pages 317-^313 
Krnerson, Thorcau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165 
Epictetus, Fmehindlon, Vol. 10, pag(‘s 236-254 
Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus, Vol. 10, pages 230-233 
Gogol, Overcoat, Vf)l. 2, pag(‘s 152-478 

James, W., On a (Certain Blindness in Human Be/ngv, Vol. 7, 
pages 1 11-156 

La Bruyere, C'liaractcrs, \V)1. 6. pages 102-105 

Pater, '‘Art ot Vol. 10, pages 258-2()l 

Santayana, Lucretius, Vol. 10, pag<'s 365 390 

Tacitus, Life of Gnaeus Jtijius A<;ricola, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 

Tolsto), Three Hciniits, Vol. 3, pages 700-706 

W'ilch*, Ilappti Prince, Vol. 2, pages 261 -268 

Xenophon, “C.’haracter (4 Socrates,’" Vol. 6, page's 223-226 

For Plularch"s Lh es of the \ ohIe Ch'eeians and Bomans 
in Great Books of the Western \\ odd, sec Vol. 14 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, 1809-1849 

The Tell-Tale Heart 

\\)1. 2, pagi-s 27:3-277 

succKS'iED READL\f;s IN TiTE Sijntopicon 

EMOTION, Vol. 2, pages 413-436, 1 'speeially 

Topic 3a; Madness or frenzy due to emotional excess; 

excessively emotional or eniolioniilly over-delermine 
behavior 
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MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 133-157, 
especially 

Topic 7b: The fantastic and the realistic in poetry: the probable 
and tlic possible in poetry and history 
MIND, Vol. 3, pages 171-203, especially 

Topic Ha: The distinction between sanity and madness: 
the crit(Tion of lucidity or insight 
PUNISHMENT, Vol. 3, pages 488-512, especially 

3\)pie 2b: Sanity, maturity, and moral competence in relation 
to responsibility 

RCLAriJ) Ai^nioRs A\D WORKS IX Grcr/t Bonks of the Western World 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, A/V/.r, pages 143-155 
Euripides, Vol. 5, Klecfra. pages 327-339 
Plato, Vol. 7, rhardrus, pages 115-141 

Shak(‘spear(\ Vol. 27, Havilet, Act 1\', Scenn V, pages 59-62; 

Ofh^'flo, Act ]\\ Scene I, pages 229-233 
Melville, Vol. 48, Mo])y Dick, (diap. 41, pages 135-136; Chap. 44, 
page's 14S-130 

D()st{)(‘vsky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Part III, Bk. VIII, 

C]liap. 8, ]xigt's 228-235 

iu:i.ATfD Ai^iroRs AM) WORKS IX Claicu'aij to the Great Books 

ikicon. Of A?ig( r, Vol. 10, pagi's 359—360 
Idaiibert, Lenaid of St. Julian the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, 
pages 371 392 

Hawthorne. Bap})aecinf.s Daucjitci\ Vol. 3, pages 128-152 
Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 
Lamb, Sauiii/ 0 / True (h'uius, Vol. 5, pages 308—310 
LawTcncc, Roekiiv^-Ilorse W/mn r, Vol. 3, pages 512-525 
Mann, Mario and the Ah/g/r/V/n, Vol. 3, ])ages 573-610 
Melville, Billy Budd, Vol. 3, pages 31-98 
O’Nh'ill, Emperor Jones, Yo]. 4, jiages 357—382 
Pushkin, (I/n e/i of Spades, Vol. 3, page's 484-507 
Scott, Two Drovers, Vol. 2, pages 182-205 
Stevenson, Strange Case of Dr. Jekt/U and Mr, Hyde, Vol. 2, 
pages 288-341 

The Masque of ihe Red Death 

Vol. 2, pages 278-28.3 

SUCXJESTTJ) READINC.S IN THE StjntOpiCOn 

LIFE AND Dl'ATIT, Vol. 2, pages 1013-m34, especially 

Topic Sa: Tlie love of life: the instinct of sclf-preserv^ation; 
tlie life instinct 
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POE , The Masque of the Red Death 

con fi tilled 

Topic Sc: Tlic cT)ntemplatioii and fear of death: tlie attitude 
of the hero, the philosopher, the martyr 
MEMORY AND IMACRXATION, Vol. 3, pag(\s 133-157, especially 
Topic 7b: The fantastic* and the realistic in poelr) ; the probable 
and the possible^ in poetry and history 
POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 4(K)-419, especiallv 

Topic 6a: The expression of emotion in poc'try 

RELATiD AUTHORS AND WORKS IX Great Books of tJic Wi stcm World 

Eiiripidc\s, \'oI. 5, Aleestis, pages 242-243 
Shakt'speare, Vol. 26, Kin^ Riehard ///, Act I, Scene IV, 
pages 114-117 

Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part III, Chap. X, pages 124-129 

REL/VTFJ) AUTHORS AND WORKS IX Gafetcai/ fo thc Great Books 

Bacon, ()/ Death, Vol. 10, pagc\s 348-349 
Browne, “Immortality,” Vol. 10, pages 57.>~5S0 
Epicurus, Letter to Menoereus, Vol. 10, pages 230-2.33 
Flaubert, Lc<^('nd of St. Julian the Hospitaller, \'ol. 3, 
pages 371-392 

Hawthorne, Rappaeeinis Daughter, Vol. 3, pages 128-152 
Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 
O'Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, page's 357 -3S2 
Synge, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342—352 


HENRI POINCARE, 1854-1912 
Space 

\'ol. 9, pages 265-293 

SUGGES'ITD READINGS IX THE Sljniopicon 

MATHEMATICS, \ ol. 3, page's 42-62, especially 

Tc^pic Ic: The certainty and cwactitudc* of mathematical 

knowledge: the a priori fcamdations of arithmetic 
and geometry 

Topic 4h: The operations of geometry 
QUANTITY, Vol. 3, pages 527-545, especially 

Topic 3: The magnitudes of geometry: the relations 
of dimensionality 
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SPAC:F., Vol. 8, page's 811-825, ('specially 

Topic Sc: (Tcoinctrical space, its kinds and properties: spatial 
ndationsliips and configurations 

Topic 5: The mode of existence of geometrical f)hjeels; tlu'ir 
character as abstractions; th(‘ir relation to intelligible 
matter 

ri:latI':d Auriions a^d works in Great Books of the Western World . 

Aristotle', \n\. 8, Pht/sics, Bk. Ill, Chap. T-Rk. IV, Chap. 9, 
pages 280 -297 

Euclid ‘\'(^1. 11, Elements. Hk. I, pagers 1-29 

l)e\scarte*s, Vol. 81, Hales for the Direction of the Mind. Rule XIV, 
pages 28-88 

Ne'wton, \'oI. 81, Mathematical Principles of Xattiral Philosophy, 
pages 1-872 

Kant, Vol. 42, ('ritupie of Parc Reason, page's 211-218 
James, Vol. S8, Principles of Psycholo'^y, Chap. XX, pages 
540-/i85 

Ri'LA'iED AnnoRs Avo VA'ORKS IN Gafearitf to the Great Books 

(lifloid, Pihstalafcs of the Sdew'c of Spar(\ Vol. 9, pages 218-259 
Ihissell, M(ith('mntirs and the Mctaphifsu'tans, Vol. 9, pages 95-110 
\'oltaire, Micromeeas \n\. 2, pages 2 11 -250; “English Men 
and Ide'as,*' \’ol. 7, pages 882— 878 

Mathcniatictil Creation 

\7)1. 9, pages 294—804 

Sl'CCa.sn I) RKADINCS TX THE Sf/M^O/nV 071 

INDECrnON, \7)1. 2, pages 8(1>-“815, espe'ciallv 

Topic 2: The comlitions eR* sources of induct hin: me'inor)^ 
e'xpt'rii'nee, expe'i imt'ut 

MATHEMATICS, Vol, 8, page's 42-62, e'spe'cially 

Ibpic 8: Me'thod in mathc'matics: the modc'l of mathematical 
thought 

REASONIXe;, Vol. 8, page's 546-568, I'spexaally 

Topic lb: Diseursi\e' re'asoning ce)ntrasted with immediate 
intnitie)n 

Topic Ir: l1ie role e)f sense, meme)ry. and imagination 
in re'a.se>ning: jierce'ptual infe'rc'nci', rational 
reminiscence, the collation of images 

BEi^An^ AiiniORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aristotle', Ve)l. 8, Metaphysics. Bk. XIV, Chaps. 8-6, pages 622-626 
Pascal, \\)l. 88, Pensth s, Sect. 1, pages 171-173 
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POINCARE, Mathematical Creation 

continued 

Janu\s, W., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XXVIII, 
pag('s 87‘I-878 

i\ELATi-:n Ai nioHS and works in Gatrwoy to the Great Books 

Campln'll, Numerical Laws and the Use of Mathematics 
in Science, Vol. 9, pages 222-238 
Curie, Discovery of Radium, Vol. 8, pages 32-42 
Dant^ig, Fine^ci prints, Vol. 9, pages I65-I77; Empty Column, 
pages 178-189 

Darwin, Autobioe,raphy, Yn]. 8. pages 47-93 

Dewev, “Proeess of ThcRighl,” Vol. 10, pag(‘s 92-213 

Calton, “(Classification of lltiinan Ability," Yo\. 8 , pages 227-261 

llogben. Mathematics, the Mirror of (civilization, Vol. 9. pages 3-23 

Mendt'leev, “CeTU’sis of a Law' <^1 Xatiire,” \7)1. 8, page's 142-416 

lliissc'll, Studij of Mathematics, \7)1. 9, page's S-1-94 

Lviidall, “Michael Faraday,” \ ol. 8, page's 8~2S 

Whitehead, “On Malhernatieal Me thod,” Vol. 9, page's 51-67 


Chance 

Vol. 9, pages 30.5-320 

sucx.rsrFi) ai.ADrve.s i\ iiik Sf/ntopicon 

C]A1\SF, \'()1. 2, ]')ag(\s 1-5.5—178, (*s])eciallv 
Lojne 5: Clause' in reflation to kiiowle^dgo 
CIlANCd^, \i)l. 2, ]:)ages 179-192, (‘spe'eially 
Topic 1 : The eonc'cption of c'hance 

Topic la: The re'lation of ehaiiec' to causality: philosophical 
or scientific dete'rinmism 

Te)pic 4: Cause and chance in rc'latiem to knowle'dgo 
and opinion: the* thc'ory of probabilitv 
NKCFSSriT AND COXTJXGFXCy! Vol. 3, page's 251-269, 

espe ci;dly 

Topic- 3: Necessity and continge'ncy in the rc'alrn of change: 
e hanee and dete*rininisin 

To])ic 4: Nc'cessity and continge*ncy in the' rc'alin of thought 

RFJ.A'iTD AL'iHor.s AND wfuiKS Tx Great Books of the Wcslc'rn World 

Aristotle', Ve)l. 8, Physics, Bk. II, (diaps. 4 6, yiage's 272-275 
Pascal, Ve)l. -3.1, Treatise on the Arithmetical Triangle, pages 
460-468; Corrcsp(nidcnce with Fermat on the Theory 
of Prohahilitics, pages 474-487 
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Ilunie, Vol. 35, Eiir/ri/n/ Concerning Unman Understanding, 

Sc'ct. VI, pagrs 460-470 

Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Human Understanding, l^k. IV, 

Chaps. ITI-IV, pages 322^.323; Chap. VI, pages 332-,336; 

Chaps. XV-XVII, pages 36.5-.372 

lUTjVTi D AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Caicicaij fo tJw Grcat Books 

Lddinglon, Bunning-Down of the Universe^ Vol. 8, pages 565-580 
La]ila( (% *3Vohahilily,” \'ol. 9, pages .32.5-338 
Lawreiiee, R()('king-II()rsc Winner, \’oL 3. paL^es 512—525 
P(4rc‘<’, lU'd and the Black, Vol. 9, pages 312-348 
Pushkin, (^hiccn of Spades, Vol. 3, pages 484-.507 

WILLIAM IIICKLING PRESCOTT, 

1796-1859 

“iLc Land of Montezuma” 

from The Cempu sf of Mexico 
\ ol. 6, pag'Ls 23J-213 

srexa Sil D RT VDINCS IX THE Sl/ntopii'OTl 

M()\ \iu:nv, \\)l 3, pages 2()L221, especially 

Topic .5: 4 h(* ahsohitc* go\ ('riiineiit of colonies, dt'penclencies, 
r)r enn.|m'recl pt'oplt's 

RKVOTUTIOX, \ ol. 3, ])ag(‘s (LTLOll, espc'ciallv 

Topic 7: Empire and revolulion: t!ie justilieaf ion of colonial 
rcTellion and the defense of imperialism 
SEAMT14\ Vol. 3, jLiges 774-790, c^spc'c iallv 

Topic (kl: Tlu‘ impel ialistie subjection or enslavement 

of c taKpieied peoples or colonial dependencies 
STAl'E, \'ol. 3, ]nges 826-865, especa'allv 

Topic 9/: Cioloni/alion and impeiialism: llie ecx^noinic 
and political factors in empire 
ITRAWY, Vol. 3, pages 939“956, especially 

Topic 7: The ways of tyiants or despots to attain and maintain 
power 

WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3. pagevs 1010-1037, especially 

Topic 6c/: Con(|ii(’st, empire, political e\]xmsion as ends of war 
Topic lOr: The military virtiu's: the (piahties of the professional 
soldicT; ecluealion lor war 
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PRESCOTT, ''The Land of Montezuma” 

continued 

RiXATi'D AUTHORS AMD WORKS IX Grccit Books of thc Wcstcm World 

Herodotus, Vol. 6, History, First Book, pages 16-20, 23-31; 

Fiftli-Si\tli Books, pages 160-213 
Thue\dides, Vol. 6, History of thr Peloponnesian War, Third 
Book, Chap. IX, pages 425-428; Filth Book, Chap. XVH, 
pages 504-308 

Hobbes, Vol. 23, Ijcviathan. Part II, Chaps. 10-20, pages 107-111 
Montaigne, \ ol 23. Of Cannil)als, pages 91-08 
Gibbon, \\)1. 40, Decline and Fall of the Homan F/n/nrr, Chap. II, 
pages 21-23, Chap. XX\’I, pagi‘s 420-422; Chap. XXX, pagrs 
477-401; Chap. XXXI, pages 521-523; Vol. 41, C4iap. XLIII, 
pages 51-54 

RELAITD AUIHOKS AND WORKS IX GateWOl/ tO thc GvCdt Bo(As 

Claiisewit/, What Is War?. \^)1. 7, pagi's 470 107 
Hume, Of Refincjru'nf in the Arts, Vol. 7. jiages 52-61 
Long, Pnii'cr u'ithi)i lA, \’()1. 6, p.iges 216-261 
Macaulay, Machiatelli. Vol. 7, pages 205-320 
Malthus. ‘'Principle of Population,*' Vo]. 7, pages 502-530 
Pliny, “Eruption of Vesuvius,*' Vol. 6, pag(‘S 261 270 
Taeitus, Life of Gnrirf/v Julius AgWro/r;, Vol. 6, pag(*s 27 1 -20S 
Xenophon, "Marcli to the S('a,” Vol. 6, pages 196-222 


ALEXANDER PUSHKIN, 1799-1S37 

The Queen of Spades 

\^)l. 3, paii('s 43^^,507 

succF-saTi) RFADixcs IX THE Sifutopicon 

CHANCE, Vol. 2, pages 170-102, especially 

Topic 5: The contnd of (‘han(‘(* or contingency by art 
Topic' 6a: Chance and fortune in the life of thc individual 
DESIRE, Vol. 2, pages 323-344, ('specially 

Topic 5c: D(*sirc ruling action: the unchecked expression 
of dcsir('s; incontinence 
Topic 7a(2): Tlie lust for power 
Topic 7a(3): T\ui accumulation of wealth 
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WILL, Vnl. 3, pa^os 1071-1101, rspocially 

Topic 2c(3) : Tli(* several acts of tlu^ will with rf*spect to means: 

th(*ir antececleiits and eonsef|iiences 
Topic 9a: Tlu* distinc tion bc^tween men of strong and weak will: 
cultivation of will power 

RELATO) AirniORS AND WORKS IN (Wcdt Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Laws. Bk. IV, page 679 
Pascal, Vol. .T3, Correspondence uith Ferinat on the Theory 
of rrohahilities, pagers 474-487 
Berkeley, Vol. 35, Priru iplcs of Unman Knowledge ^ page 431 
Il(‘g<'l, Vol. 46, Philosophy of R/g/if, Third Part, pagf's 64-67 
Mc‘hille, Vol. 48. Moby Dick. Chap. 37, pages 122-li3; Chap. 41, 
pages 13f>-138; Chap. 134, pages 409-411 
Tolstfiv, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Bk. 4, Chaps. XIII-XVI, 
pag('s 188-193 

Rr.i.A7i I) Ax^iHORs AND WORKS IN' CMatcwaij to thc Great Books 

Iku'on, Of Biches. \ ol. 7, pages 25-27 

Bunin, Ctcuflcnian from San Fianciu'o. Vol. 3. pages 102-123 

Lliol, C„ lifted Vcii Vol. 3, pages 157-193 

l'5l/g(Tal(l, Diamond as Bi^ as (hi Rifz. Vol. 3, pages 397-431 

La Bniveie, Chartn icis. Vol. 6, pages 102-105 

Laplace, “Piohability,’' Vol. 9, pages 325-338 

Lawreiur, Hot kimi-Uorsc Winner, Vol. 3, pages 512-525 

Peirc(\ Red and thc Black, Vol. 9. pages 342--348 

Po(\ Ti'll-Talc Ucait, Vol. 2, pages 271-277 

Poincare, Chance. \o\. 9, pages 305-^320 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, 1712-1778 
A Lastin<^ Peace tltrou^J} the Federation of F.urope 

Vol. 7, pages 405-436 

sit;ce.sti d re \dinc;s in the Syntopicon 

C()VKB\MKN4\ Vol. 2, pages 637-664, especially 

Topic 5a: Foreign poliev: the making of treaties; the eonduci: 
of war and pc'ace 

LAW, Vol. 2, page^s 962-990, especially 

To})ic la: The end of law: pe«ice, order, and the common good 
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ROUSSEAU, A Lasting Peace 

continued 

STATE, Vol. 3, pag(\s S2&-865, especially 

Topic 9e(l): The military problem of llic stale: prcpcuation 
for conquest or defense 

Topic 9e(2): Treatu's between states: alliances, leagues, 
conb^deraeies, or hegemoni(\s 
WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1()10--10:37, especially 

Topic 5e: The economic consequences of war: tlie ('ost of war 
and the bv-produets of war 

Topic 6^/: Conquest, empire, political expansion as ends of war 
Topic llfl: Law and governuK'nt as indispensable conditions 
of civil peace: the political community as the unit 
of peace 

Topic lie: IntcTiiational law and international peace' : tn'aties, 
alliances, and leagues as instrumentalities 
of international pt'ace 

RJiLATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great liooks of ihe Western World 

Plato, \ ol. 7, Laws, Bk. Ill, pages h63-T)77 

Hobbes, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Part I, Cliaps. 1:3-14, pagi's S.VS7; 

Chap. 15, pages 91-93 

Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Clhap. XVI, 
pages 65-70 

Montescjuieu, Vol. 38, Spirit of Laws, Bk. X, pages 61 -68 
Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of^Nations, Bk. V, Part I, pages :’)()l--.30f) 
Kant, Vol. 42, Science of Right, Second Pari, pagi's 452--r)f) 
Hamilton, Madison, Jav, Vol. 43, Federalist, Nos. -3-9, pages 33-49 
Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Representative Government, (diaps. 15-17, 
page's 417-433 

Freud, Vol. 54, Thoughts for the Times on War and Death, 

Chap. 1, pages 75-5-761 

REi.ATia^ AcrniORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwaif to the Great Rooks 

Clause wit/, What Is War?, Vf)l. 7, pages 479-497 
Dante, “On World f>)\ ('inmemt,” Vol. 7, page's 3S3-31D 
Kant, Perpetual Peace, Vol. 7, page's 441-475 
Washington, Fareuell Address, Vol. 6, page's 481-497 

For other works by Rousse*au in Great Books of the Western World, 
sec Vol. 38, pages 319-439 
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JOHN RUSKIN, 1819-1900 

An Idealist’s Arraipjiment of the Age 

Vol. 7, pages 126-136 

SUGGKSTED RFADINGS IN HIE SljntOpicOTl 
AliT, Vol. 2, jjages 64-86, especially 

Topic 12: 'I'he history of the arts: progress in art as measuring 
stages of civilization 

BEAUTY, Vol. 2, pages 112-125, especially 

Topic 4: Beauty and ugliness in relation to pleasure and pain 
FAMILY, Vol. 2, pages 486-514, especially 
Topic 5: The position of women 
Lu\B()R, Vol. 2, pages 921-040, especially 

Topic Li: The curse of labor: myths of a golden age 
and the decay of the world 

Topic Ic: The lionor of wotk and the \iitnc of productivity: 
progr('Ss through the invention of arts 
lor the coiKjiiest of nature 
PllOCiRKSS, Vol, 3, pages 437-i53, especially 

Topic Ir; Sk('ptical (^r pessimisHe denials of progress: 

the goldc'n age as past; the cyclical motion of history 
Topic 6: lntell(‘clual or cultural progress: its sources 
and impediments 

RFiATFD AiT'noRS AND WORKS IN C/'Caf Books of thc Wcstcm World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Pofitirs, Bk. I, Chap. 4, page 447 
Luer( tins, Vol. 12, (hi the Xafurc of Thitrj^s, Bk. V, page-s 73-80 
Ilobbc's, Vol. 23, Lrvlailian, Bart 1\', Chap. 46, pages 267-269 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, Second Bt)ok, 
pag(\s 29-39 

Svift, Vol. 36, Cnllivcrs Travds, Part III, Chaps. IV-VI, 
pages 10.‘1-115 

Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discourse on thc Origin of InequoUty, First 
Pm t, pages 336-340 

Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, Chap. Ill, pages S-10 
Freud, Vol. 54, Civilization and Its Discontents, Chap. Ill, 
pages 776-780 

REiATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateicatj fo tlw Great Books 

Arnold, Sweetness and Light, Vol. 5, pages 42-61 
Butler, “Customs and Opinions of the Erewhoiiians," Vol. 2, 
pages 486-506 
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R U S K I N , An Idealist's Arraignment of the Age 

continued 

Chekhov, Clicm/ Orchard, Vol. 4, pages 249-294 
Emerson, Thorcau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165 
Guizot, “Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages 302-317 
Ilnme, Of Refinement in the Arts, Vol. 7, pages 52-61 
Ibsen, Encmif of the Peoph\ Vol. 4, pages lf>4-246 
Pater, “Art of Life,” Vol. 10, pages 258-261 
Stevenson, Lantern-Bearers, Vol. 7, pages 112-121 
Swift, Essay on Modern Education, Vol. 7, pagt's 3.‘l-39; Modest 
Proposal, pages 4*2-49 

Tolstoy, What Men Lice By, Vol. 3, pages 707-727 


BERTRAND A. W. RUSSELL, 1872- 
The Study of Mathematics 

Vol. 9, pages 84-94 

SUGCESTCD nrADiNcs IN THE Si/nfopicon 

LOGIC, Vol. 2, pages 1035-1050, especially 

Topic 3: Logic as an art: its place in education 
Topic 4a: Mathematical analysis and reasoning: the Search 
for a universal niethod 

MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 42-62, (‘specially 

Topic la: The distinction of mathematics from physics 
and metaplivsics; its r(‘lation to logic 
Topic Ih: The scTvice ot matlu'inatics to dialectic 

and philosophy: its place in liberal (xlucation 
NECESSITY AND CONTINGENCY, Vol. 3, pages 251-269, 
especially 

Topic 4d: Mathematical necessity: necessity in the objects 
of mathematics and in matlu'matical reasoning 

REi-ATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bk. VII, pages 391 -398; Philelms, pages 
63-3-636, Laws, Bk, VII, pag(‘s 728-730 
Aristotle, Vol. 8, Metaphysics, Bk. XIV, Chaps. 3-6, pages 6252-626 
Euclid, Vol. 11, Elements, Bks. I-II, pages 5-31 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensees, Sect. I, pages 171-173; On Geometrical 
Demonstration, pages 430-439 
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Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, pag(\s 211-218 
Jam(*s, VV., Vol, 58, Principles of Psijcholoet/^ Chap. XXVIII, 
pagos 874-878 

REiATKD Aim TORS ANT) WORKS TN Gateway to the Great Books 

Campbell, Numerical Laws and the Use of Mathematics 
in Science, Vol. 0, pages 222-288 

Clifford, Postulates of the Science of Space, Vol. 0, pages 248-259 
Forsyth, Mathematics, in Life and Thought, Vol. 9, pages 26-46 
Ilogben, Mathematics, the Mirror of CivAlization, Vol. 9, 
pages 8-28 

Poincare, Mathematical Creation, Vol. 9, pages 294-804 
\Vliileli(‘ad, “On Matliematical Metlujd,'' Vol. 9, pages 51-67 

Mathematics and the Metaphysicians 

Veil. 9, pagos 95-110 

srera srrn r, ni\Y;s i\ tiu: Syntopicon 

CHWCF, Vol. 2, pag(‘s 198-217, especially 
I’opie 5: File int*asnre of motion 

7\)pie 7(1: File propeities of \ aiiable motion: the laws of motion 
INFIX IFY, \'ol. 2, y)ages 816-884. especially 
Fopic 8: Fhe iiiliiiite in (jiiantity 
LOCIC, Vol. 2, jTages lOlF-IOoO, especially 

Fopic 4a: MtUluanatical analysis and reasoning: tlie search 
for a universal mc'lhod 

MAFIIFAI AF1(>S, Vol. 8, pages 42-62, especially 

Topic 8(/; Ssmbols and formulae: the attainment of generality 
8\)pic 4; Math('inatical technicjiu‘s 

Fopic 4(/: The method of exhaustion: the theory of limits 
and the calculus 

REI.ATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcat Books of thc Wcstcm World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Parmcniides, pages 486-511 
Aristotle, Vol. 8, Organon, pages 5-258; Mct(jphi/sncs\ Bk. IV, 
pagt^s 528-582; Rk. XI, Chaps. 4-7, pages 5St)-598 
Kiiclid, Vol. 11, Klemcnts, Bks. l-ll, pages 5-31; Bk. X, pages 
191 -8(K); Bk. XTI, pages 388-868 

Archinu'dcs, Vol. 11, Quadrature of the ParahohL pages 527-537; 

Method Treating (,f Mechanical Problems, pages 56f)-592 
Newton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Phih^sophij^ 

Bk. I, Sect. 1, pages 25-32 

Sterne, Vol. 86, Tristram Shandy, Bk. I, Chap. 22, page 229; Bk. II, 
Chaps. 7-8, i)age.s 2F4-246 ' 
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RUSSELL, Mathetnatics and the Metaphysicians 

continued 

Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, Inlrodiiction, pages 14-22; 
pages 129-151 

Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of History, Introdiietion, pages 178-190 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Clifford, Postulates of the Science of Spare, Vol. 9, pages 243-259 
Einstein and Inf eld, “Rise and Decline of Classical Physics,"' Vol. 8, 
pages 490-5o0 

Forsyth, Mathematics, in Life and Thought, Vol. 9, pages 26-46 
Hogben, Mathematics, the Mirror of CUilization, Vol. 9, 
pages 3-23 

Kasner and Newman, New Names for Old, Vol. 9, pages 121-136; 

Beyond the Coo^ol, pages 137-162 
Poincare, Sparc, Vol. 9, pages 265-293 
Whitehead, “On Mathematical Mt'thod/’ Vol. 9, pages 51-67; 

On the Nature of a Calculus, pages 68-78 

Definition of Number 

Vol. 9, pages 111-117 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Syutopicon 

DEFINITION, Vol. 2, pages 286-302, especially 
Topic 1: The theory of definition 

Topic la; The object of definition: definitions as arbitrary 
and nominal or real and concerned with c‘ssence 
Topic 4; The search for definitions and the methods 
of defending them 

INFINITE", Vol. 2, pages 816-834, especially 

Topic 3a: Number: the infinite of division and addition 
MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 4‘2-62, esp(‘cially 

Topic 2: Tlie objects of mathematics: number, figure, extension, 
relation, order 

QUANTITY, Vol. 3, pages 327-545, especially 

Topic 4: Discrete quantities: number and numbering 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Wcsteru World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Meno, pages 174-190, espeeially pag(\s 174-177, 
180-182; Republic, Bk. VII, pages 391-398; Theaetetus, 
pages 512-530, especially 544-549 
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Aristotle, Vol. 8, Topics, Bks. VI-VII, pag(*s 192-211; Metaphysics, 
Bk. T, pa(rc‘ ^99; Bk. VII, Cliap. 10-Bk. VIII, Chap. 6, 
paf^es 55(V570 

Euclid, Vol. ] I, Klrrncnis, Bk. V, pages 81-98 
Arcliiinedes, Vol. 11, Sand -Reckoner, pagr*s 520-526 
Nicornachus, Vol. 11, Introduction to Arithmetic, Bk. I, pages 
811-817; Bk. II, pages &81-841 
Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part IV, pages 151-160 

REij^ TED Au I lions AND WORKS IN' Calcu aij to thc Grcat Books 

(kunplx'll, Measurement, Vol. 9, pages 204-221 
Danl/ig. Vinucrpiinls, Vol. 9, pages 16.5-177; Empty Column, 
pages 178-189 

KasiicT and Newman, New Names for Old, Vol. 9, pages 121-136; 
Beyond thc Googo/, pages 137-162 


CHARLES AUGUSTIN SAINTE-BEUVE, 

1S04-1869 

WJiat Is a Classir? 

Vol. 5, pages 6.5-75 

su(.ci'STrD RKXDiNCs IN TiiE Sijntopicon 
ABT, Vol. 2, pam's 64 -S6, (’speci<dlv 

Topic 76: The judgment of e\C( 'Hence in art 
BEAUTY, Vol. 2, page's 112-125, ('speciallv 

Topic 5: Jiidgmi'iits of bcantv': llie objective and the subjective 
in aesthetic jiidgnu'nts or judgments of taste 
RHETORIC. Vol. 3, pages 64,V664, especially 
Topic 26: The canon of excellence in stxle 
UNIVERS AE AND PARTICULAR, Vol. 3, pages 957-974, 
cspc'cially 

Topic 7c: The issue concerning the nnis ersality of aesthetic 
standards: the subjective universal 

RELATED AUTHORS AND xs'ORKS LN Grcat Books of tlw Wcstcm World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poetics, pages 691-698 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Books. pag(\s 194-200 
Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don (Quixote, Part I, Chaps. 47-48, pages 
1 84-187 

Pascal, V(d. 33, Pensdes, Sect. I, pages 174-176 
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SAINTE-BEUVE, What Is a Classic? 

continued 

Fieldinir, Vol. :37, Tom Jones, Bk. VIII, Chap. 1, pages 152-1S5; 

Bk^XII, Chap. 1, pages 246-247 
Boswell, Vol. 44, Life of Samuel Johnson, pages 167-168 

REL.\TED AimiOHS AND WORKS IX Gatcxcaij to the Great Boi^ks 

Arnold, Studtj of Poetry, Vol. 5, pag(\s 19-41; Siceetness and Li^hf, 
pages 42-61 

Bacon, Of Studies, Vol. 5, pages 97-9<S 
Bury, Herodotus, Vol. 6, pages 364-88.3 
Eliot, T. S., Dante, Vol. 5, pages 371-403; Tradition 
and the Individual Talent, pages 404-411 
Gui/ot, ‘‘Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages .302-317 
Hazlitt, Of Persons One Would Wish to Hare Seen, Vol. 5, 
pages 284-29.‘5 

Hume, Of the Standard of Taste, Vol. 5, pagc*s 10.3-119 
Johnson. Piefare to Shakespeare, Vol. 5, pagt's 3 16 -.353 
Schiller, On Simple and Sentimental Portnj, \'ol. 5, pages 15.5-211 
SchopenhaiHT, On Style, Vol. 5, pages 124 -136 
Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pagt's 216-242 

Montaigne 

Vol. 5, pages 76-89 

SUGGESTED RF.ADrxGS IN iTTE Syntopicon 

BEAUIT, Vol. 2, pages 112-125, ('specially 

Topic 5: Judgmc'nts of beauty; the objc'clivc' and the subjective 
in aesthetic judgments or judgments of taste 
MIND, Vol. 3, pages 171-20.3, (‘specially 

Topic 9c: Reason as regulating human conduct; reason as 
the principle of virtue or duty 
POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 

Topic 8/z: Critical standards and artistic ndes with resp(‘ct 
to the language of po(‘try: the distinction 
between prose and verse; the measure of excellence 
in style 

RELATiT) AcmiORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Ion, pages 142-148 
Pascal, Veil. 83, Pensees, Sec t. I, pages 174-175, 177-178 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critujuc of Judf^emcni, F'irst Part, Sect. I, Bk. II, 
pages 513-525 
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REi.A FED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Cateivon to the Grcdt Books 

Do Quinccy, Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Power, 
Vol. 5, pairus a>S-,36l 

EnuTson, Montaigne; Or, the Skeptic, Vol. 10, pages 546-562 
Epicurus, Jjelter to Mcnoeceus, Vol. 10, pages 230-233 
Erskiue, Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent, Vol. 10, pages 5-13 
Vcjltaire, “Pliilosophy of Conimou Sense,” Vol. 10, pages 453-474 

For Montaigne’s Essays in Great Books of the Western World, 
see Vol. 25 


GEORGE SANTAYANA, 1863-1952 

Lucretius 

Vol. 10, pages 365-390 

sirGGi:sTi:D rladings in tiu: Stjnfopicon 

DESini:, Vol. 2, pag(^’ 323-344, especially 

Topic Ga: Tl)e regulation of desire by reason: the discipline 
of moral virtue or duty 

ELEMl'^NT, \bl. 2, pages 4(XM12, especially 

I’opic 5; 7'lu' theory of atomism: critiques of atomism 
LIFE AND DIsATH, Vol. 2, pages 1013-1034, especially 

Topic 8r: The contein])lation and fear of death: the attitude 
of tlic' hero, the philosopliL-r, the martyr 
MAIThTL \^ol. 3, pagt^s 63-79, especially 

Tojrc' .3^g Matter as the sole (’\istenl: materialism, atomism 
NA1TT1E, \o\. 3, pages 22.5-250, especially 
Topic 2d: Natural and violent motion 
SOIT^, Vol. 3, pages 791-810, especially 

Topi(' 3d: The denial of soul as an immaterial principle, form, 
or substance: the atomic theory of the soul 

RELATrJ) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of tlic Wcstcm World 

Aurelius, Vol. 12, Mf'ditatUms, Bk. IX, pages 29.5-296 
Plotinus, Vol. 17, Fourth Ennead, Seventh Tractate, pages 191-200 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, That to Study Philosophti Is to Learn to Die, 
pages 28~.36; Apology for Baimond de Selmnde, pages 246-269 
Spino/a, Vol. 31, Ethirs, Part 111, pages 395-422; Pmt \\\ Props. 
44-66, pages 437-444 
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SANTAYANA, Lucretius 

continued 

Pascal, Vol. 33, Pcns^es, Sect. II, pages 181-186; Sect. Ill, pages 
213-217; Sect. IV, pages 217-218, 221-223; Sect. V, page 
229-Scct. VI, page 241; Sect. Vll, pages 266-267; Sect. IX, 
page 282 

BELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to thc Great Books 

Arnold, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41 

Bacon, Of Death, V’^ol. 10, pages 348-349 

De Qtiincey, Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Poiv(r, 

Vol. 5, pages 358-361 
Emerson, Nature, Vol. 10, pages 512-524 
Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus, Vol. 10, pages 216-229; Letter 
to Menocccus, pages 230-233 
Mill, J. S., Nature, Vol. 10, pages 477-508 
Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264-2S1 
Shelley, Defenee of Poetry, Vol, 5, pages 216-212 

For Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things in Great Books 
of the Western World, see \'ol. 12, pages 1-97 

Goethes Faust 

Vol. 10, pages 391-419 

SUGGESTED RE.VDINGS L\ TIIE SljniOpicon 

DESIRE, Vol. 2, pages 323-344, especially 
Topic 7fi(2): Thc lust for power 
EXPERIENCE, Vol. 2, pages 463-4So, especially 

Topic 8: Variety of experience as an ideal of human life 
HAPPINESS, Vol. 2, pages 68-1-710, especially 

Topic 7b: The imperfection of temporal happiness: its failure 
to satisfy natural ch'sire 

PHILOSOPHY, Vol. 3, pagers 342-362, especially 

Topic Id: The relation of philosophy to myth, poetry, 
and history 

WILL, Vol. 3, pages 1071-1101, especially 

Topic 2h{2): The sensitive determination of the will's acts 
by estimations of benc'fit and harm, or pleasure 
and pain: tlie impulsion of the passions 
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relati«:d authors and works in Great Books of the Western World 

Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Things, Bk. Ill, pages 30-31, 
42-43 

Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part II, Prop. 44, pages 389-390; 

Parts IV-V, pages 422-463 

Milton, Vol. 32, Paradise Lost, Bk. IX, pages 247-273; Bk. XII, 
pages 329-333; Arropagitira, pages 390-391 
Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, On Liberty, Chap. 3, page's 29.3-302 
Dostoevsky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Part II, Bk. VI, 

Chaps. 2-3, pages 153-167 

RKiATi D AirnioRS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Arnold, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41 
Bunin, Grntinnan from San Francisco, Vol. .3, pages 102-123 
De Quinee'y, Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Power, 
Vol. 5, jiages 358-360 

Guizot, “Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages 302-317 

Hawthorne, Rappacchus Daughter, Vol. 3, pages 128-152 

Mann, Mario and the Magician, Vol. 3, page's .57-3-610 

O’Neill, Emperor Jones, Vc»l. 4, page’s 357-332 

Pater, “Art e)f lafe\” Vol. 10, page's 25.S-261 

Pushkin, (pttecn of Spades, Ve)l. 3, pages 434-507 

Buskin, Idealist's Arraignment of the Age, Vol. 7, pages 126-1.36 

Shaw', Man of Destiny, Ve)l. 4, page’s 300-333 

Slielle’}', ]')cf(^nce of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 2U3-242 

For Goethes Faust in Great Books of the Western World, see Vol. 47 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER, 1759-1805 

On Simple and Sentimental Poetry 

Vol. 5, page's 155-211 

suexacsTi'D readings in the Syntopicon 
A1V]\ Veil. 2, pages 64-36, espe'cially 

Topic 2^/; Causatie)!! in art anel nature: artistic prexhiction 
comparc'd with natural generation 
Topic Ih: The judgnu’nl of excellence in lU't 
NATUBE, Vol. 3, page's 22,V250, e.spe'cially 

Topic 2a: Nature and art: the imitation of nature; cx)-operation 
with nature 
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SCHILLER, On Simple and Sentimental Poetry 

conlinued 

POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 

Topic 3: The inspiration or genius of the poet: the influence 
of the poetic tradition 
Topic 4(1: Epic and dramatic poetry 
Topic 4/;: Tragedy and comedy 

Topic 8a(2): Poetic truth: verisimilitude or plausibility; 

the possible, the probable, and the neec’ssary 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN GvCUt Books of tkc Wcstcm Wodd 

Plato, Vol. 7, Ion, pages 142-148; Bcpuhlic, Bks. II-lll, pagt'S 
320-334 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poetics, Chaps. 5-16, pages 6S3-690; 

Chaps. 23-26, pages 695-699 

Cerv^antes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote, Part I, Chaps. 47-48, pages 
LS4-1S7 

Bacon, \'ol. 30, Advancement of Learnim^ Second Book, pages 
3.‘3-34 

Pascal, Vol. 33, Pciisecs, Sect. I, pages 175-176 

Steme, Vol. 36, Tristram Shandy, Bk. I. (^haps. 6-7, pag(‘s 195-196 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Torn Jones, BL VIU, Cliap. 1, pag(‘s 152-155; 

Bk. X, Chap. 1, pages 204-205; Bk. XIII, Chap. 1, pages 
27J3-274 

RELATED AxrmoRS AND woRKS-TN Gatcivaij to the Great Books 

Anonymous, Aucassin and NicoUyte, \’ol. 2, page's 523-551 
Aniold, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41 
Balzac, Passion in the Deserf, Vol. 3, pages 4 )6 447 
De Qiiincey, Literature of Knou lech^e and IMerature o/ Pcncer, 

Vol. 5, pages 358-^361 

Dinesen, Sorrow- Acre, Vol. 3, pages 615-641 

Galsworthy, Apple-Tree, Vol. 3, pagi's 323-367 

Guizot, “Civilization,” Vol. 6, pages 302-317 

Haz.litt, My First Ar quaintarwe with Poets, \'()1. 5, pag(‘s 264-279; 

Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen, pages 28 4-295 
Johnson, Prefaee to Shakespeare, Vol. 5, pagi's 316 353 
Sainte-Beuve, What Is a Cdassie?, Vol. 5, page^ 65-75 
wSchopenhauer, On Some Forms of Literature, Vol. 5, pages 137-142 
Scott, Two Drovers, Vol. 2, pages 182-205 
SluHey, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 
Tolstoy, Three ILrmits, Vol. 3, pag(\s 700-706 
Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, Vol. 5, pages 247-259 
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ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, 1788-1860 
On Style 

Vol. 5, pages 121-136 
sri(;cE-STi I) RE\i)i\r.s j\ THE Siiufopiron 

ART, \\)l. 2, pag('s 64-36, espeeially 

T()pi(‘ 71): llie jiidgiiKTit of (‘'i.cellence in art 
BR Vol. 2, p.ig('s 112-125, (‘specially 

Topic 5: JudgnuTits of b(‘anty: tlie o})jective and llu‘ subjective 
in aestlu’lic judgments or jndgiiK'iits of taste 
P()]']11iY, ^^>l. 3, ]Tiges J(K)-4l9, (‘Specially 

I’opic' S/;: Critical standards and artisti(‘ rules with rc'spcct 
to t1i(‘ language ol pO('trv; the distinction 
l)(‘t\\(‘(‘n prose and verse, the in(‘asure of excelh^nce 
in stvl(’ 

Rl!b;rOHl(,\ Vol. 3, pag(*s 6.15-664, (^specially 
'I'opic 2b: T\\c canon of ('\c(‘11cihc in shle 

RiT Mil) wiiioRs AM) ^^()RKs i\ Cmit Books of tlic WVv/c'ni World 

Aiislotl(‘, Vol. 9, Bh(tori(\ Bk. Ill, Chaps. 1-13, pag(‘S 653-667 
Monlaign(‘, Vol. 25, Of Books, pag(‘s 194~2(K) 

C(’r\antes. \n\. 29. Don {)ui\i)t(\ Prelace, pages \i-\iii; vSc‘Cond 
Pait, Chap. 16, ])ages 251-252 
Bacon, Vol 30, Adi aiun'mcnt of LcarninjS,, Second Book, 
pag(‘s 3S-39, 62-68 

l)(‘s( arles, \ ol. 31, Discourse on MctlnuL Part I, page 43 
Fic’lding, \'ol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk 1. ('hap. I, ])ag(‘s 1-2, Bk. V, 
(dia]). 1, jMgc’s 73-75, Bk. VJll, Chap. 1, })ages 152-155; 

Bk. IX, (diap. I, pages lSt)-191 

Kant, \5)I. 42, Ciituiue of Jmh^euu nf, First Part, Sect. I, Bk, I, 
page's 476-^182 

Cioelhi', Vol. 47, Faust, First Part, pag(‘ 15 

REEAi™ AUTHORS AM) WORKS i\ Cc/fcHTH/ to the Grcdt Books 

yXrnold, Studif of Poetni, X'ol. 5, pages 19-41 
Bac'on, Of Beaultj, Vol. 5, page 94 
Khot, T. S., Dante, Vol. 5, page's 371-4(X3 
Ila/litt, (^n Steiff, Vol. 5, pages 280-283 
Sainte-B('uve, What Is a Cdassie?, Vol. 5, pages 65-75 
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ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 

continued 

On Some Forms of Literature 

Vol, 5, pages 137-142 

SUGGESTED READLVGS IN THE StJUtOpicon 
ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 6a: The comparison and distinction of art and science 
POETRY, Vol. u, pages 4(X)-419, especially 

Topic 5b: Poetry conba.sted with history and philosophy: 

the dispraise and defense of tlu' poi t 
Topic 8r/(2): Poetic truth: vcrisimililiule or plausibility; 

the pos.sil)le, the probabh', and the nircssary 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcot Booh of ihc Wcslcni World 

Plato, \'ol. 7, BcptdiUc, Rk. X, pages 427-434 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poetics, pages 681-699 
Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote. First T'art, Chap. 6, pages 13-16; 
Chap. 32, pages 117-120; (ihajis. 47-50, pagi's 184-19 f; Si'cond 
Part, Chaps. 3-4, pages 212-2 17 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning. Second Book, pages 
32^39 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. II, Chap. 1, pages 19-20; Bk. HI, 
Chap. 1, page 3.5; Bk. IV, Chap. 1, p.iges 49-.50, Bk. \ III, 

Chap. 1, pages 152-1.55; Bk. IX. (ihaj). 1, pag(\s 1 89- 191; 

Bk. X, Chap. 1, pages 204-20.5; Bk. XIII, Chap. I, pages 
27.3-274; Bk. X\4, Chap. 5, p;iges 3 17-3 18 
Boswell, Vol. 44, Life of 5amuel Johnson, pagt's 44fM50 

RELAiTB AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 
Bacon, Of Studies, Vol. 5, page's 97-98 

De Qiiincev, Literature of Knowledj^c and Literature of Power, 

Vol. .5,' pages 35.S-361 

Ilazlilt, My First Aerpuiintancc with Ports, Vol. 5, pages 264-279 
Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, Vol. 5, pages 316-.3.53 
Lamb, My First Play, Vol. 5, pages .StXMBO'i 
Schiller, On Simple and Sentimental Poetry, V'ol. 5, pages 155-211 
Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-2'12 
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On the Comparative Place of Interest and Beauty 
in Works of Art 
Vol. 5, pages 143-150 

SUCCFSIKD READINC^S IN THK Sljntopicon 

BEAUTY, Vol. 2, pag(\s 112-125, especially 

Topic 1/^: B('aiity and truth: the beautiful as an object 
of coiiteinplation 

Topic 2: Beauty in nature and in art 
POETHY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 

Topic 8a{2): Pot'fie truth: verisimilitude or plausibility; 

the possible?, the probabk% and tlic necessary 

rei^\ti:d ArTiions and works in Great Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poetics, pages 681-099 
Plotinus, Vol. 17, Fifth Ennearh Eighth Tractate, pages 239-246 
Fi(‘lding, \ ui. o7, Toni Jones, Bk. XVI, Chap. 5, pages 347—348 
Kant, \'ol. 42, Crifitjuc of Judgement, First Part, Seels. I-II, 
pages 47r>-549 

(k)(‘th(\ Vol. 47, Faust, Prelude on the Stage, pages 2-6 
James, Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XXVIII, pages 
8<S6-S.SS 

RKLATED Am'HORS AND WORKS TN Catcivaij to the Great Books 
Bacon, Of Beauty, Vol. 5, page 94 

De C^)uincey, JAterature of Knowlediie and Literature of Power, 
\"ol. 5, pages 358-36J; On the Knocking at the Gate 
in Macheth, pages 362-366 

ITum(\ 0 / the Standard of Taste, Vol. 5, pages 103-119 
James, W., On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings, Vol. 7, 

])ag<*s 141-156 

Woolf, How Should One Read a Book?, Vol. 5, pages 5-14 

On Education 

Vol. 7, pages 197-203 

sucx;rs iT.D rkadinc.s tv nw Syntopieon 

EDUCAI’ION, Vol. 2, pages 376-399, especially 
Topic 1: The ends (4 education 
Topic 5h: T’he means and nidhods of tt'aching 
To{>ie 5r: Tlie nature of learning: its several modes 
I'opic 5/: Lc’aniing apart from teachers and books: the role 
of c\peri('nce 
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S C H O P E N II A U E R , On Education 

continued 

EXPERIENCE, Vol. 2, pages 468-^185, especially 

Topic 2: Experience in rt‘lation to the ac ts of the mind 
Topic 6^1: Experience as iiidispcnisahle to sound judgment 
and prudence 

KNOWLEDC.E, Vol. 2, pages 880-920, especially 

Topic 6fc: The classification of knowledge according 
to the faculties involved in knowing 
MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pag(‘s 133- L57, 
especially 

Topic 3: Remembering as an act of know'k’dgc' and as a source 
of knowledge 

Topic 6c(l): The abstraction of ideas from image's: the* image 
as a condition of th.ought 

RFJ.ATKi) AU'nioKS AND WORKS IN Grcui Books of tUi Wcsfi'tn W'oild 

Plato, Vol. 7, R('pid)Ii(\ Bks. II-III, page's 320-339; Rks. \T-\dI, 
page's 38-V39S 

Aristotle', Vol. 8, On the Souk Rk. Ill, (ihaps. 3— S, pages 659 6(U; 
Vol. 9, NicouKK'hcan Ethics. Rk. b Chaps. 3-4, pages 339 340; 
Rk. VI, pages 387-^394, espc'eialb’ Chaps. 5-S, page's 3S9-391; 
rolifics. Rk. \TI, Chap. 13-Rk. \ III, Chap. 7. pages 536-518 
Montaigne, Ve)l. 25, Of Pedantnj. pages 55-62, Of the EAlucation 
of Children, page's 62-80 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Aduinrcmcnt of Lcurnin^, First Rook, pages 1-28 
Descartes, Vol. 31, Rid(\s for the Direction of the Mind, 

Rules XII-XIII, page's 18-27 

James, \V'., Vol. 5^3, Prindplcs of Pstfchohn^ip (Jhap. X\4, pages 
424-427; Chap. XX\9, pages 827-835; C:hap. XX\4iI, 
pages 852-862 

Freud, Vol. 54, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Amdysis, 
Lecture, 3^4, page's 868-871 

rei.atI':d AimioRs and works r.\ CatCAvay to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Studies, Vol. 5, page's 97-98; Of Custom and Education, 
Vol. 7, page's 18-19 
Cemrad, Youth, Vol. 2, pages 210-236 
Dewey, “Process of Thought,” Vol. 10, page's 92-213 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, pages 
404-411 

Erskine, Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent, Vol. 10, pages 5-13 
Faraday, Observations on Mental Education, Vol. 7, page's 208-232 
Flaubert, Lcgeiul of St. Juliati the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, pages 371-392 
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Franklin, Proposal for Promoiln*^ Useful Knowlnh^e 

amon<i^ ihc British Ptantatious in America, Vol. 6, pages 533-535; 
Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, 
pages 53(^-542 

Ilnrne, Of the Study of Ilistonp Vol. 7, page's 89-92 
JaiiK's, II., Pupil, \ 01 . 3, pages 530-568 
Kipling, Motv^lfs Brothers, Vol. 2, page's 126-141 
Mill, J. S., “Chilclliood and Yoiilli,” Vol. 6, page's 5-47 
Swift, Essay on Modern Education, Vol. 7. page's 3‘V-39 
Twain, “Learning tlie River,” Ve)l. 6, pages 50-98 
Ve)Uaire, Mia omegas, Ve)l. 2, page's 241-256 
WeKjlf, How Should One Rexid a Book?, Ve)l. 5, pages 5-14 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 1771-1832 
The Two Oli vers 

Vol. 2, pages 1S2-205 

SUGGESTl-J) RI ADIVGS IN 'HIE Sl/Ufopicon 

(^JIANC'K, Vol. 2, page's 179-192, espceaally 

1 opie lez: Clianee as the ee)iTK‘iden(‘e' of clauses 
Topic* 6c;; (Chance' and fortune in tlie life of the individual 
KMOIdOX, \\)1. 2, page's 413-136, espeeially 

Teipic 3c/; Madness or fre'u/y due to e'lnotiemal excess: 

(*\ee\ssi\ ely eine)lional or emotionally o\ er-determined 
bcLavior 

HONOR, Veil. 2, page's 728-748, esiR'eially 

I’opie 2c': Honor as due self-e'stec'm: nKignanimity or proper 
pride 

JUSTICE"., Veil. 2, page's 850-879, especiallv 

Topic' 6c/: The' relation of natural rights to natural law' 
and natural justice 

Topic lOe: The juslic'c of ]iunishint'nt for unjust acts: 

the clistinctiein lu'twee'n rc'trihutiein and vc'ngc'ance 

RELATFJ) AirrnoRS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Homer, Vol. 4, Iliad, Rks. XXI-XXII, pages 14.8-160 
He'rodotus, Vol. 6, JUstortf Third Roeik, pages 97-98 
Shakc'spc'are, Vol. 26, Romeo ami Juliet, Act HI, Scene WI, 

pages 304-3(X); Veil. 27. K;/ig Lear, Act IV, Scene VI, page 275 
Spino/a, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part HI, page 408 
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SCOTT, The Two Drovers 

continued 

Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Cliaps. II-llI, 
pages 25-29 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij to the Grcot Books 

Bacon, Of Friendship, Vol. 10, pages 353-358; Of Anger, pages 
359-4560 

Cicero, On Friendship, Vol. 10, pages 286-316 

Flaubert, Legend of St. JulUin the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, pages 371-392 

Great Documents, English Bill of Rights, Vol. 6, pages 409-411 

Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 

Hugo, “Battle with the Cannon,” Vol. 2, pages 146-1.54 

Maupassant, Too Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-164 

Melville, Billy Btidd, Vol. 3, pages 3i-98 

Poe, Tell-Tale Heart, Vol. 2, pages 27:5-277 

Schiller, On Simple and Sentimental Voetry, Vol. 5, pages 15.5-211 

Sjiige, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342-352 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 1856-1950 

The Man of Destiny 

Vol. 4, pages 300-A338 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE SljntOpiCOn 

HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 4^i(4): The role of tlie individual in hisloiy: the great 
man, hero, or leader 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic ob: Hero-worship; the exaltation of loaders 
WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037, especially 

Topic lOif; T1)C principles of strategy and tactics: the military 
genius 

BELATED AtfTiiORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 
Ilomer, Vol. 4, Iliad, pages 3-179 

Plutarch, Vol. 14, Caesar, pages 577-604; Marcus Brutus, pages 
802-824 

Machiavelli, Vol. 23, Prince, Chap. 25-26, pages 35-37 
Rabelais, Vol. 24, Garganiua and Pantagruel, Bk. I, pages 1-67 
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Sliakcspcare, Vol. 26, King Urnry V, pages 532-567; Julius Caesar, 
pages 568-596 

Ilegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of History, Introduction III, pages 
] 62-170 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace, Second Epilogue, pages 675-696 

RELAiTiD AUTHORS AXD wofiKs IN Gafcwatj 1o the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Great Place, Vol. 7, pages 9-11 

C^arlyle, Hero as Kin^, Vol. 6, pages 110-145 

Clause witz, What Is War?, Vol. 7, pages 479-497 

I'anerson, Srlf-licliancr, Vol. 10, pages 52<5-545 

James, W., Great Men and Their Environment, Vol. 7, pages 171-194 

Mann, Mario and the Ma<^ician, Vol. 3, pages 573-610 

O’Neill, Emperor Joints, Vol. 4, pages 357— iS2 

Tacitus, Life of Guacus Julius Agricula, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 


PERCY RYSSHE SHELLEY, 1792-1S22 
A Defence of Poetry 

Vol. 5, p:ig('.s 21C-iM2 

suGGi:sTr:i) RE\nix(;s in the Si/ntopicon 

MEMORY ANI5 IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 133-157, especially 
1'opic la: The use of imagination in the production 
and aj^jnc’ciation of works of art 

PHILOSOPHY, \'ol. 3, pages 342-;362, especially 

Topic Id: The relation of philosophy to myth, poetry, 
and history 

POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 

Topic 3: The insjnration or ge nius of the poet; the influence 
of the poetic tradition 

Topic 5e/: 3lie aim of poehy to instruct as well as to delight: 

the prc’teaitions or deceptions of the poet as teacher 
Topic 51): Po(‘trv contrasted witli history and philosophy: 

the dispraise and defense of the poet 
Topic Sr: The intcTpretation of poetry 

Topic 9a: Tlie influence of poetry on mind and character: its 
role in education 

SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 6x82-705, especially 

Topic 2h: The comparison of science with poetry and histoiy 
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SHELLEY, A Defence of Poetry 

continued 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcot Books of tlic Wcstcm World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Ion, pages 142-148; Republic, Bks. II-III, pages 
320-333 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Books, pages 194-200 
Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote, Second Part, Chap. 16, pages 
251-252 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, Second Book, pages 
38-39 

Fielding, Vol 37, Tom Jones, Bk. XIII, Chap. 1, pagi*s 273-274 
Kant, Vol 42, Critique of Judgement, First Part, Sect. 1, Bk. II, 
pages 524-537 

RiXAiTD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatctcaij to tlic Great Bonks 

Arnold, Study of Poetry, Vol 5, pages 19-41; Sivectncss am! Light, 
pages 42-61 

De Quinccy, JAierature of Knowledge and Literature of Power, 

Vol 5, pages 358—361 

Eliot, T. S., Dante, Vol 5, pages 371-403; Tradition 
and the Individual Talent, pages 404-41 1 
Lamb, Sanity of True (Genius, Vol 5, pagi's 308—310 
Pater, ‘"Art of Life/’ Vol 10, pages 258-261 
Poincare, Mathematical Creation, Vol 9, pages 294-304 
Sainte-Benve, What Is a Classic?, Vol 5, pag(^ 65-75 
Santayana, JAicrctius, Vol 10, pages 365-390; Goethe\s Faust, 
pages 391-419 

Schiller, On Simple and Sentimental PoiAry, Vol 5, pagt^s 155-211 
Schopc'nhauer, On Some Forms of Liteiafure, Vol 5, j)ag(‘s 137-142 
\\ liitman. Preface to I.eaves of (Wass, Vol. 5, pagt‘s 247 -259 
Woolf, Jlow Should One Read a Book?, Vol 5, pages 5-14 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 

1751-1816 

The School for Scandal 

Vol. 4, pages 8.S-159 

SUGGESTED iiEADINCS IN THE Sljntopicon 

CUSTOM AND CONVENTION, Vol 2, pages 268-285, 
especially 
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Topic 5a; llu* conventional fl(*terrnination of moral judgments: 
the moral evalnalion of conventions 
OPINION, Vol. 3, pages 303-.322, especially 

I’opic 6(J: (ioocl and evil as matters of opinion: moral standards 
as customs or conventitjns r(‘flccting prevalent 
opinion 

TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 9I5-93<S, (specially 

Topic Ha: Prc^varication and p(‘rjnry: the injustice or lying 
or h('aring fals(^ witness 

VIRTUE AND \TCE, Vol. 3, pag(\s 97.>-l()09, especially 

Topic 2c: TIi(‘ appearances of virtue: imperfect or conditional 
virtues, th(‘ counterfeits of \irtue, natural 
or teiuperaniental dispositioTiS which simulate virtue 

IKEI. ATJ\D AUTHORS AVI) woPKS IX Cheat Books of the Western World 

Montaigne, Vol. 2.3, Apohn^ij for Raimond dc Hebonde, page's 
23l~2o- 

S}iak(‘sp('are, Vol, 27, Hamlet, pages 29-72; Kin^ Lear, pages 
2M--2.S3 

Milton, \’ol. 32, CU)mas, pages 33-56 

Swift, \7)1. 36, (lullii:rr's Tuivcls, Part IV, Chaps. IV-XII, pages 
1 16- hS 1 

Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosoidaj of Rifilif, Second Part, pages 49-54 
Jarnt's, \V., \7)!. 53, Principles of Pst/cholo^t/, Cliap. X, pages 
199-191 

Ri'j.AiTJ) AT THORS AND AvoRKS lA (hiteu aij to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Disroarse. \'()1. 5, page's 95-96; Of Custom 

and Ldtu'diiotc ^7)l. 7, page's 18-19, Of Followers and Friends, 
page's 20-21; Of Truth, Vol. 10, pagt's 346-^347; Of Love, 
page's 351 -.352 

Bunin, ihiitleman from Han Francisco, Vol. 3, pages 102-123 
Butler, “(aistoiTis and Opinions of the Erewhonians,'’ Vol. 2, 
page's 4S3-506 

Dickens, “Full and Faithful Report of the Meunorable Trial 
of Barde'll against Pickwa'ck,” Vol. 2, pages 391-448 
Erskine, Moral Obligation to Be Jntelli}:^ent, Vol. 10, pages 5-13 
Calswwthy, Apple-Tiee, Vol. 3, page's 32.3—367 
La Bruv('*re, Cdiaraeters, XiA. 6, pages 102-105 
Molie're, Misanthrope, pages 6-51; l^octor in Spite of Himself, 

Vol. 4, pages 52-81 

Tolstoy, What Men Live Btp Vol. 3, page's 707-727 

Twain, Man That Corrupted Hadlctjhur^, Vol. 2, pages 346-386 
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ISAAC BASIIEVIS SINGER, 1904- 

The Spinoza of Market Street 

Vol. 3, pages 466-480 

SUGGESTED RFADINGS IN THE StJUtOpicOtl 

DESIRE, Vol. 2, pages 32.3-v344, especially 

Topic 6a: The regulation of desire by reason: the discipline 
of moral virtue or duty 
EMOTION, Vol. 2, pages 413-436, esjx'cially 

Topic 4(i: The conflict between reason and emotion 
IIAI^PIXESS, Vol. 2, pages 68^1-710, espec ially 

Topic 2b(5): The importance of friendship and love 
for liappiness 

Topic 2b(7): The function of knowledge and wisdom 

in the happy life: tlie place of speculalive acti\'ity 
and contemplation 

PHILOSOPHY, Vol. 3, pages 34i-362, (’specially 

Topic 4b: Philosophy as a moral discipline: the consolalion 
of plu'losophv 

Topic 6(/: Tlu; philosopluT as a man of tlu'ory or \ isiou: TH’gl< cl 
of the practical; witlidraw al from llu* allairs of lucu 
and the market place 

WISDOM, Vol, 3, pages 1102-1117, esp(’cia11y 

Topic 4: The praise of folly: the wisdom of fools and inuoct uls 

m-XA'i'ED Airruons and works in Great Books of tJtc Wesit rn Woihl 

Plato, Vol. 7, RcpuhU<\ Rk, IV, pages 
Cervantes, Vol. 20, Don (Quixote, Second Pait, Chap. 43, 
pag(‘s 334-336 

Spinoza, Vol. 31, Ethics, Part IV, Props. 41-73, pages 437-447 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensecs, Sect. VI, pages 242-243 

REi^TED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Caicivay to tkc G^rcfit Books 

Adams, Saint Thomas Ayuinas, Vol. JO, pages 422—150 
Bacon, Of Youth and Age, Vol. 7, pages 3—1; Of Love, Vol. 10, 
pages 351-352 

Cicero, On Old Age, Vol. 10. pag(‘s 317-343 
Eliot, ,T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pagf's 404-411 

Galilc^o, Starry Messenger, Vol. 8, pag(\s 330-4355 
Gogol, Overcoat, Vol. 2, pages 452--178 
Tolstoy, What Men Live By, Vol. 3, pagcjs 707-727 



ROBERT LOUTS STEVENSON, 1850-1894 


The Strange Case of Dr. Jektjll and Mr. Hyde 

Vol. 2, page's 288-341 

sucRjxi™ RivXDiNGS IN iTiE SyniojiicoTi 

GOOD AND ICVIL, Vol. 2, pai^es 605-636, uspocially 

Topic 6^7: Knowltnli^c, wisdom, and virtue: the relation of being 
good and knowing what is good 
Topic 6Ij: TIk* need for experience of evil 
MEJ^IGINE, Vol. 3, pages 113-132, especially 

Topic 1: 3’lie profession of medicine, its aims and obligations: 
th(' relalion of physician to patient; the place 
of the phvsician in society 

Topi(' 6a: The distinction betwe^en sanity and insanity: 

the concept of mental health and the nature 
of madness 

MIND, Vol. 3, pag('s 171-203, espcxaally 

3'opic 7r: Tlu' c‘onscions, prc-conscions and unconscmiis 
acti^'ities of mind 

Topic 8: Th(' pathologv of mind: the loss or abcwance of reason 
I’opic 8/;: TIk' cause's of incaital pathology: organic 
and functional factors 

Topic 8e: The abnoimality peculiar to mind: systematic 
delusion 

iiEi.ATED AX nions AND WORKS IN Grcot Books of the Western World 

Sojdiocles, Vol. 5, Ajax, page's 143-155 
IIippocrat('s, Vol. l(i Oath, page xiii; Lati\ page 144 
Dostoevskv, Vol. 52, Btothers Karaniazov, Pait II, Bk. V, Chap. 4, 
page's' 122-1 25, Part IV, Bk. Xl, C:haps. 8-9, pages 329*^346 
James, \V., Vol. 53, Principles of Psijcliolopj, C:hap. VI, pages 
108-115; Chap. Vlll, pages 13(^139; Chap. X, pages 
210-258 

Freud, Vol. 54, Unronsrions, pages 428—113; General Introduction 
to Psifcho-Anah/sis, Part 111, Lecture 26, pages 620-621; 

Neiv lutrodueiorij Lectures, Lecture 31, pages S30-S31 

RKI.ATPT) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcicaij to tJic Grcut Books 

Butler, "Caistoms and Opinions of the Ercwhoniims,” Vol.^2, 
pages 483- 506 

Eliot, G., Lifted Veil, Vol 3, pag(\s 157-193 
Flaubert, Lcfiend of St. Julian the liosjntallcr, Vol. 3, 
pages 371-392 

Hawthornes, Rappaccinis Daw^hter, Vol. 3, pages 128-152 
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STEVENSON, Dr. JektjU and Mr. Hyde 

continued 

Lawrence, RocJcinf^-IIorsc Winner, Vol. 3, pages 512-525 
Mann, Mario and the Magician, Vol. 3, page's 57lV6iO 
O'Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, pages 357-382 
Poe, Tell-Tale Heart, Vol. 2, pages 273-277 
Pushkin, Queen of Spades, Vol. 3, pages 484-507 

The Lantern-Bearers 

Vol. 7, pages J 12-121 

SUCGESTI'.D READINGS IN TOE St/ntOpicon 

ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86. especially 
Topic 3: Art as imitation 

Topic 5: The sources of cirt in experience, imagination, 
and inspiration 

MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 13: The grandeur and misery of man 
MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 13^-157, especially 
Topic 71): The fantastic and the rcalisti(‘ in poc'lry: the probable 
and the possible in poetry and history 

RELATta) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Ion, pages 142-148 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poeties, page's 6S1-699 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Adiancement of I.earninc^, Second liook, 
pages 38—39 

Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensees, Sect. TT, pages 181-184, 19.5-204 
Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. VIll, Chap. 1, pagt's 1.52-155; 

Bk. X, Chap. 1, pages 204-20.5 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critu/ue of Judgement, First Part, Sect. I, 
pages 52.5-532 

Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, First Part, pages 11-21, 37-44 
Dostoc'vsky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Part II, Bk. V, Chap. 5, 
pages 127-137 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 404-411 

Emerspn, Thoreau, Vol. 6, pages 1.50-16.5 

Mill, J. S., “Childhood and Youth,” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 

Ruskin, Jdealisfs Arraignment of the Age, Vol. 7, page's 126-1.36 

Twain, “Learning the River,” Vol. 6, pages .50-98 

Whitman, Death of Abraham JJncoln, Vol. 6, pages 174-183 
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JONATHAN SWIFT, 1667-1745 
Resolutions when I Come to Be Old 

Vol. 7, pag(‘ 32 


A Meditation upon a Broomstick 

Vol. 7, pages 40-41 

SUCGESTEl) ULAOINGS IN ITIE Sljntopicon 

MAN, Vol. 3, pat^es 1-41, especiallv 

Topic 6c : The ages of man: infancy, youth, maturity, 
senescence 

Topic 12: Man as an object of laughter and ridicule: comedy 
and satire 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Boohs of thc Wcstcm World 

Arislopliaiic Vol. 5, Clouds, pages 488-506; Birds, pages .542-563; 

F rails, ]iages 564-582 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, That Our Affections Carry Themselves 
Beyond Cs, pages 6-10; Apo/ug?/ for Rairnond dc Scbondc, 
pagcN 20.8-294^ 

Shals(‘S])ear(\ Vol. 26, As You Like It, Act II, Scene VH, 
page's 607- 609 

Pascal, Vol. 33, F ensues. Sect. II, pages 181-184; Sect. VI, 
page's 2.33-231; Se'ct. \ 11, page 219 
Stein(', \'ol. 36, Tristram Shandip pages 18.5-5.56 
(Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, Part 1, pages 44—18 

REi^ATiiD Ain HORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij to thc Grcaf Books 

Bacon, Of Youth and Age, Ve)l. 7, page's 3-4 
Cievro, On Old Age, \'ol. 10, page's 317-.343 
Hazlitt, On Swift, Vol. 5, pages 2vS0-283 

An Essay on Modern Education 

Vol. 7, pages .33-39 

suGGivSHTD READiNe;s IN THE Syntopicon 

EDUCATION, Vol. 2, page's 376-399, espe'cially 

To]iic 4/;: The influemee e)f the family in moral training 
Topic 5d: The order of learning: the organization 
of the curriculnin 
Topic 8: Education and the state 
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SWIFT, An Essay on Modern Education 

continued 

STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-8a5, especially 

Topic 5: The social stnictiire or stratification of the state 
Topic 7d: The educational task of the state: the tiaincd 
intelligence of tlie cifeens 

Rrx>ATED AirniORS AND WORKS IN Grcdt Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, ludchcs, pages 26-37; Republic, Bks. ll-lll, 
pages 32t^-341 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. VIII, pages 542-o48 
Rabelais, Vol. 24, Gar^^antua and Pcnita<^turl, Bk. I, Chaps. 14-15, 
pages 18-19, Chaps. 21-24, pages 24^0; Bk. II, Chap. 8, 
pages 81-83 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of the Eilucation of Children, pages 62 SO, 

Of the Affection of Fathers to Their Children, pages IS 3- 1 92 
Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. Ill, Chaps. 2-10, pages Mi 49 
Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of y at ions, Bk. V C>li<ip. I, pag('s 3U 313 
Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, \o. 8t, pages 253-256 
Mill, J, S., Vol. 43, Representathe Goicniment, C.htip. 2, i)ages 
332-^311, Chap. 8, pages 381-3S7 

Dostoevskv', V^ol. 52, Ihothets Karamazot\ Part IV, Bk. X, C'hap. 5, 
pages'290-292 

RiLATrD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gaiewatj to the G)cat Books 

Bacon, Of Custom and,Edu( ation, Vol. 7, page's 18-19 
Farada), Observations on Mental Edufutiou, Vol. 7, pagi s 208-232 
Franklin, Proposals Ridatine to the' LdiKution of )outh 
in Pennsijlvania, Vol. 6, pages 536-542 
Ilazlitt, On Sirift, Vol. 5, pages 280-2S3 
Mill, J. vS., “Childhood and \()iith,” Vol. 6, page's 5-47 
Riiskin, Idealist’s Arraignment of the Age, \'ol. 7, pages 126-136 
Schopenhauer, On Education, V(j 1. 7, page's 197-203 


A Modest Proposal for Prevenfinp, the Children 
of Ireland from Being a Burden to Their Parents 
or Country 

Vol. 7, pages 42-49 

SUCGESTEDJIEAVISGS IN THE SijntOpicon 

JUSTICE, Vol. 2, pages 850-879, especially 

Topic 8: Economic justice: justice in production, distribution, 
and exchange 
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NECESSITY AND CONTINGENCY, Vol. 3, pages 251-269, 
especially 

Topic 5^/; Tlie necessity or inevitability of slavery, poverty, 
war, or crime 

WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1038-1070, especially 

Topic 8: The distribution of wealth: the problem of poverty 
Topic 9g: Wealth and poverty in relation to crime and to war 
between states 

RELATFD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. I, Chaps. 3-11, pages 446-453; Bk. II, 
Chaps. 5-7, pages 458-463 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Cannibals, pages 91-98 
L(ick(‘, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chap. V, 
pages 30-36 

Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, 
page's 323-366 

Smith, Vol. 39, Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, Chaps. VI-X, pages 20-62 
Marx, \\)[. oO, Capital, Part VII, Chap. XXV, pages 345-353; 

Part VIII, Chap. XXVIII, pages 364-.3f)6 

lUTAiij) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Epic urus, Letter to Mcnoereus, Vol. 10, pages 230-233 
Hazlitt, 0/1 Swift, Vol. 5, pages 280-283 
Lincoln, Address at Cooper Institute, Vol. 6, pages 737-746 
Long, Poicer within Us, Vol. 6, pages 246-261 
Malthus, “Principle of Population,” Vol. 7, pages 502-i530 
Prescott, “Land of Montezuma,” Vol. 6, pages 231-243 
Rusk in, Idealisfs Arraignment of the Age, Vol. 7, pagt's 126-136 
Tolstoy, What Men Live By, Vol. 3, pages 707-727 
Voltaire, “English Men and Ideas: On Inoculation,” Vol. 7, 
pages 339-.343 

For Swift’s Gidlivers Travels in Great Books of the Western World, 
see Vol. 36, pages 3-184 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE, 1871-1909 
Riders to the Sea 

Vol. 4, pages 342-352 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Syntopicon 

HAPPINESS, Vol. 2, pages 684-710, especially 

Topic 4b: The attainability of happiness: the fear of death 
and the tragic view of human life 
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SYNGE, Riders to the Sea 

continued 

LIFE AND DEATH, Vol. 2. pages 10LV1034, especially 

Topic 7: The causes and occurrence of death: the transition 
from life to death 

Topic 8a: The love of life: the instinct of self-preservation; 
the life instinct 

PLEASURE \ND PAIN, Vol. 3, pages 377-399, especially 
Topic 4a: The pleasant and unpleasant in the s])hcre 

of emotion: joy and sorrow, delight and gii('f 

RELAi'ED AUTHORS A\D WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Homer, Vol. 4, Iliad. Bk. VI, pages 43-45 
Euripides, Vol. 3, Trojan Women, pages 270-281 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, That the Rclhh of Good and Fa'II Depends 
in a Great Measure Upon the Opinion We Have of Them, 
pages 115-119 

Sterne, Vol. 36, Tristram Shandy. Bk. V, Chaps. 3-7, pag(‘s 38S-i395 

RELATKD AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Parents and Children, Vol. 7, pages .5-6; O/ Marriaiie 
and Single Life, pages 7--8; Of Death, Vol. 10, pag(‘s 348-349; 
Of Adversity, page 350 

Browne, “Immortalit)'," Vol. 10, pages 575-580 
Bunin, Gentleman from San Francisco. Vol. 3, pages 102-123 
Crane, Open Boat. Vol. 3, pages 5-26 
Dinesen, Sorroiv-Acre. Vol. 3, pages 615-641 
Gogol, Overcoat, Vol. 2, pages 452-478 
Lincoln, Meditation on the Divine Will. Vol. 6, page 758 
Long, Power within Vs. Vol. 6, pages 246-261 
Maupassant, Two Friends, Vol. 2, pages 159-164 
Pater, “Art of Life," Vol. 10, pages 2.58-261 
Poe, Mas(pw of the Red Death. Vol. 2, pages 278-283 
Scott, Two Drovers, Vol. 2, pages 182-205 
Tolstoy, Death of Ivan Ihfitch, Vol. 3, pages 646-699; What Men 
Live By, pages 707-727 
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CORNELIUS TACITUS, c. 55-c. 120 

The Life of Gnaem Julius Agricola 

Vol. 6, 274-298 

SUCCLS'IED READINGS IN THE SipilopicOTl 

lIlS'rOllY, Vol. 2 , pa^os 711 - 727 , espf‘cially 

Topic 4 a{ 4 ): TIi(‘ role of tlic iodividiial in history: the great 
man, hero, or leadiT 

IIONOIh Vol. 2 . pat{<'s 72 'S- 74 S, (‘specially 

Topic o(/: Tli(‘ reaction of the' coinmnnitv to its good or great 
men 

I'opie 5: Honor, fam(‘, and the luToic 
SIvA^ \n\. 8, pag(‘s 774-790, (specially 

4o[)ie 6 ( 1 : 1’li(‘ imperialistic' siihjc'elion or enslavement 

of c‘onc|uered ])(‘oplc‘s or colonial dc'pendencies 
dA n \ V\V. \'ol. 3 , p<iges 9)9 97 f), (‘spc'ciallv 

Topic Ic/. The l.i\s lessness of t\ranni('al nde: might 
w ithont riglit 

Topic* \h: The* inpistic’c' of tsiannical govcTiiment: rule 
lor self-inOr (‘st 

Topic 7 : The of t\ rants or des])Ots to attain and maintain 
po\v(‘r 

Vlirrrh: and \ 7 ) 1 . 3, page's 97 .vi() 09 , espc^cially 

d'opie 7 />: (aAie \iTtM(‘: the* ^irtne ol the good citi/('n compared 
\\’ith till' MitiK* ol the irc'od man 
WAH AM) PKAC.i:, ^ ol. 8 . p.iges 1010 10 ") 7 , c'spc'cj dly 

d\)p(c 6(1: (aHKjuest, (‘inpire, ])olitical expansion as ends of war 
dopic 10 (’: 'llH*mihtar\ \irlnc‘s. tht* (|;iahties of the piofessional 
soldic'r; education tor war 

HI EMI I) AunicHs AM) WORKS IN (In fit BfUfks of tltc Wi^sffm Wmld 

Plato, \7)1. 7, A/Jo/og.y, page's 200 212; CiitiK pages 218-219 
Idutareh, \7)1. 14, Xuiua Piviipilius. pagos 49-01, Thiiolt'oriy 
pages 198-218: Coitus Mdiius. pag(’s 811-854 
Mac'hia\c‘lli, \7)l. 28, /’//nca’, j)agc‘s 1-.87 
Shakespc'an*, \'ol. 20, Julius C7/(’.sc/r, ]Rigc‘s 508-590, Vol. 27, 
C\)ri()l(inus, page’s 351--892 
Swilt, \'()1. 80, CuHiv(U'\s Trav(^Js\ Part T, pages 8-12 
(lihhoii, Vol. 40, find Fdll of flu^ Uonidn Kfnpir(\ Chap. I, 

page’s 1-2, (diaj). Ill ]\ig('s 21 88, Chap. IV, pages 35--J39, 
C:hap. XVI, page’s 218 215 
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TACITUS, The Life of Gnacus Julius Agricola 

continued 

Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of History, Introduction III, 
pages 162-170 

BELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatctcatj to the Grcot Books 

Bacon, Of Great Place, Vol. 7, pages 9-11; Of Seditions 

and Troubles, pages 12-17; Of Adt'ersifij, Vol. 10, page 350 
Carlyle, Hero as King, Vol. 6, pages 110-14.5 
Ibsen, Enemy of the People, Vol. 4, pages ]64-2'16 
James, W., Great Men and Their Environment, Vol. 7, 
pages 171-194 

Jefferson, “Biographical Sketches,” Vol. 6, pages 522-528 
Prescott, “Land of Montezuma,” Vol. 6, pages 231-243 
Shaw, Man of Destiny, Vol. 4, pages .300-338 
Thoreau. Civil Disobedience, Vol. 6, pages 695-713 
Whitman, Death of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 174-18.3 
Woolf, Art of Biography, Vol. 6, pages 186-192 

For other work.s by Tacitus in Great Books of the Western World, 
see Vul. 15 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU, 1817-1862 
Civil Disobedience * 

Vol. 6, pages 69.5-713 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Sljntopicon 

DEMOC^RACY, Vol. 2, pagt‘s .303-322, especially 

Topic 5fc(l): Majority rule and minority or proportional 
representation 

GOVERNMENT, Vol. 2, pages 6.37-664, (^specially 

Topic Ic: The ends and limits of government: the criteria 
of legitimacy and justice 

Topic 1/: The abuses and corruptions to which government 
is subject 

JUSTICE, Vol. 2, pages 650-879, especially 

Topic lOb: The legality of unjust laws: the extent of obedience 
rc‘quired of the just man in the unjust society 
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LAW, Vol. 2, pages 962-990, especially 

Topic 6fl: Obedience to the authority and force of law: 

the sanctions of conscience and fear; the objective 
and subjective sanctions of law; law, duty, and right 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Aeschylus, Vol. 5, Prometheus Bound, pages 40-51 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Antigone, pages 131-142 

Euripides, Vol. 5, Medea, pages 212-224 

Aristophanes, Vol. 5, Lysistrata, pages 583-599 

Plato, Vol. 7, Apology, pages 200-212; Crito, pages 213-219; 

Repuhlir, Bk. VIII, pages 401-416 
Acjiiinas, Vol. 20, Sunwia Theolo^ica, Part I-II, Q 96, Art. 4, 
page 233; Part II-II, q 42, pages 5S3-5S4 
Hobbes, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Part II, Chap. 21, pages 112-117 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Profit and Honesty, pages "Sl-388 
Shakcsp('are, Vol. 26, King Riehard 111, pages 105-148; King 
Richard 11, pages 320-351; King Henry IV, First Part, 
pages 434 466; King Henry IW Second Part, pages 467-502 
Locke, Vol. 35, Coneerninf^ Civil Government, Chaps. XI-XII, 
pag(*s 55-59 

Swift, \'ol. 36, Gullivers Travds, Part T, pages 3-42 
Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, On Liberty, pages 267-323 

RiXATED AUTHORS AND M'ORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Butlrr, “Customs and Opinions of the Frewhonians,” Vol. 2, 
pages 241-256 

Callionn, “(Concurrent Majority/* Vol. 7, pages 276-290 

Emerson, Thoreau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165 

Great Documents, Vire^inia Peelarafion of Rights, V«4. 6, 

pages 4L5-417; Declaration of Independence, pages 418-421 
Ibsen, Enemy of the Peojde, Vol. 4, pages 164-246 
JeffcTSon, “Virginia (Constitution,” \'ol. 6, pagers 502-517 
Lincoln, First Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, pages 747-755 
Paine, “(Call to Patriots — December 23, 1776,** \*()1. 6, pages 
46L46S 

Tac itus, Life of Gnaeus Julius Ai!,rieola, V(4. 6, page s 27^1-298 
Tocc|ueville, “Observations on American Life and Government,” 

\5)1. 6, pages 561-690 

Xenophon, “CiiaractcT ol Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 223-226 
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HENRY DAVID TIIOREAU 

continued 

A Flea for Captain John Brown 

Vol. 6, pages 714-7.-32 

succKsrLD RL’ADiNcs IN THE SijnfopiroH 

COURAGJ' , Vol. 2, pages 252-267, especially 

Topic 7a: The courage reejuired ol eiti/(‘ns and statesmen: 
tlie political recognition of courage 
JUSTICE, Vol. 2, pages 850-870," especially 

Topic 5: Justice and equalitv: the kinds of justice in rt'lation 
to the lueasjire and modes of e(juality and iiu'cjuality 
Topic 6r: Justice and natural rights as the source of civil 
lilierty 

RE\'(M.U1dOX, Vol 3, pages 626-014, especially 

Topic 6u: The right of rebellion: the cireuinstanees justifying 
civil disobedit*nec or viohait insurrevtion 
SLA\d':RY, \'ol. 3, pagt^s 774-790, (‘specially 

Topic 3e: The emancipation or manumission of slaves: 
the rebellion of slaves 

BELATED vniioBs AND w(u^KS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Sophoc'les, Vol. 5, An/Zgouc, pages 131-142; Ajax, pages" 143- 155 
Aiistophanc's, \’oI. 5, Peace, pages 526-541 
Aristotle, \’ol. 9, PoUdes, Rk. Ill, (]haps. 12-13, pace's 48(MS3 
Aejuinas, \7)h 20, Sununa 'Pheolofiien, Part I~II, Q 92, \rt. 1, 

Re]')lv Obj 4, ]Xige‘ 211; Q 96, Art. 4, page 233; Part ll-ll, 

O 42, page's 5S3-5S 1 

Locke, Vol. 35, (Umcerninf!^ Civil Government, Chap. IV, 

]\iges 29-30 

Montese|ui<'u, \7)1. 38, Spirit of Jmics, Rk. XV, Chaps. 9-18, 
j)ages 111-115 

iMill, J S., \'ol. 43, Representative Government, Cdiap. 7, pages 
370^375 

RELAiTD AuniOHS AND woBKS IN Criitctoaif to tlic Grcfit Books 

Bacon, Of Seditions and Trouhh's, \'ol. 7, pages 12-17 
EuK'rson, Thoreau, Vol. 6, page's 150-165 
Hawthorne', Sketch of Ahraham JJnroIn, Vol. 6, pages 168-171 
Lincoln, Address at Cooper Institute, Vol. 6, j)ag('s 737-746; 
First lnau<niral Address, page's 747-755; Second InaufS^ural 
Address, page's 760-761 

Whitman, Death of A])raham JAneoln, Vol. 6, page\s 174-183 
W(K)lf, Art of Bioeraplnj, Vol. 6, page's 186-192 
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ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 1805-1859 
“Oljsorvations on American Life and Government” 

from Dcjtwcracy in America 
Vol. 6, pages 504 690 

SUGCKSTCD HEADINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

DEMOCHAC^Y, Vol. 2, pages 3().‘4322, especially 

Topic 3 g: C.'oinparison of clernocracv, aristocracy, and monarchy 
with respect to efficiency 

Topic 4^7(1): Universal suffrage: the abolition of privileged 
classes 

Topic 4h: 7lie di'inocratic realization of popular sovereignty: 

th(‘ safeguarding of natural rights 
Topic 4c: The infirmities of deinocracA' in practic'e 

and the reforms or nmiedies for tlu'se deflects 
COVI’^TsMENT, \ oI. 2, pages 637-664, especially 

Topic l,g(3): Th(‘ sovtTcign people: the community 

as th(‘ soiirct' of govt^rnmenlal sovtTeignty 
Topic 2d: Tli(' infituaKt* of different forms of government 
on the formation of human character 
LIBEUTY, Vol, 2, pagt's 991-1012, especially 

Topic 1/: Tlu‘ freedom of equals under government: 
the ('({uality of citizenship 

Topic 2c: FreiHlorn in tlu' sphert* of economic enttTprise: free 
trade, freedom from governmental restrictions 
MAN, V(4. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 6h: The difh'rences between men and wt)inen: their 
ecjUiilitv or iiiecjuality 
STATIs, \^;1. 3, pages 826-S65, esp»‘cialU' 

Topic 2c: Th<‘ political structure of the state: its detennination 
In the form of government 

RELA'n D Ai’TiioHs AM) woHKS IN Grcdt Books of ihc Western World 

riato, Vol. 7, ncptddi(\ Hk. Vlll, pages 401-116 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, bk. Ill, Chaps. <S-13, pages 477-483; 

Bk. IV, Chaps. 3-9, pages 488-494; Bk. V, ])ages 502-519 
Locke, Vol. 35, Conccr?n'ng Civil CrOicrnnicnt, Chap. XIX, 
pages 7.‘V81 

Rousseau, Vol. 38, Sociul Contract, Bk. If, Chaps. 3-4, 
page's 3f)6-^598 

Kant, Vol. 42, Scit nee of Right, Second Part, pages 436-437, 

45(4452 
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TOCQUEVILLE, “American Life and Govennneiit” 

continued 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, No. 12, pages 56-58; 
No. 39, pages 125-126; No. 62, pages 188-191; No. 73, 
pages 218-221 

Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Representative Government, Chaps. 6-9, 
pages 362-392 

Hegel, Vol. 46, Philosophy of Rifd^t, Additions, pages 145-148; 
Philosophy of History, Fourth Part, pages 348^69, 
especially pages 360-369 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Adams, “United States in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Calhoun, “Concurrent Majority,” Vol. 7, pages 276-290 
Crevecoeur, “Making of Americans,” Vol. 6, pagc‘s 546-559 
Emerson, Thoreau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165; Self-Reliance, Vol. 10, 
pages 525-545 

Franklin, Proposal for Promoting Useful Knowlrdfie 

amonp^ the British Plantations in America, \7)1. 6, pages 533-53.5 
Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, 
pages 536-542 

Great Documents, Declaration of Independence, Vol. 6, 
pages 418-421 

Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, page's 168-171 
Jefferson, First Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, pages 518-52T 
Lincoln, Address at Cooper Institute, Vol. 6, pages 737-746; 

First Inaugural Address, pages 747-755; I jitter to Horace 
Greeley, pages 756-757; Second Inaugural Address, pages 
760-761; I^ist Public Address, pages 762-765 
Thoreau, Civil Disobedience, Vol. 6, pages 695-713 
Washington, Farewell Address, Vol. 6, pages 4S4-497 
Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, \'ol. 5, pages 247-259 


LEO TOLSTOY, 1828-1910 


The Death of Ivan Ilyitch 

Vol. 3, pages 646-699 

SUGCESTFT) QEADINCS IN THE Stjutopicon 

HAPPINESS, Vol. 2, pages 684-710, especially 

Topic 2fc(5) : Tlie importance of friendship and love 
for liappiness 
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Topic 4h: Tlie attainability of happiness: the fear of death 
and the tragic view of human life 
LIFE AND DEATH, Vol. 2, pages 1013-1034, especially 

Topic 7: The causes and occurrence of death: the transition 
from life to death 

Topic 8a: The love of life: tlie instinct of self-preservation; 
the life instinct 

Topic 8c: The contemplation and fear of death: the attitude 
of the hero, the philosopher, the mm tyr 
LOVE, Vol. 2, pages 1051-10S2, especially 

Topic 2b (2): Self-love in relation to the love of others 
PLEASURE AND PAIN, Vol. 3, pages 377-399, especially 

Topic 4e: The kinds of pain: the pain of sense and the pain 
of loss or deprivation 

HELATiT) AuiTions AND WORKS IX Great Boohs of the Western World 

Euripides, Vol. 5, Alcestis, pagt‘s 2:37-247 
Plato, Voi. i, Rcpuldic, Bk. X, pages 434-436 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Use Makes Perfeet, pages 176-180 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensees, Sect. Ill, pages 211-212 
Dostoevsky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Bk. VI, Chap. 1, 
pages 14<S-150 

RTLAiTT) AinTioRS AND WORKS IN Catetvatj to thc Great Books 

Bacon, Of Death, Vol. 10, pages 348-i349 

Browne, “Immortality,'* Vol. 10, pages 575-5S0 

(aeero. On Old Age, Vol. 10, pages 317-34:3 

D<^ Quinccy, Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Poiver, 

Vol. 5,' pages 35a-.361 

Dinesen, Sorroio-Aere, \^)1. 3, pages 615-641 

Cogol, Overeoat, Vol, 2, pages 452-478 

Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 

Syng(’, Riders to the Sea, Vol. 4, pages 342-i352 

Whitman, Death of Abraham Lineoln, Vol. 6, pages 174-183 

The Three Hermits 

Vol. 3, pages 7(X)~706 

SUCX'.ESTED RF1.\DI\(.S IN TILE Sl/Utopieon 

COD, Vol. 2, pages 543-604, especially 
Topic Id: Chace 
Topic 7e: Miracles 

IIAWMNESS, Vol. 2, pages 684-710, especially 

Topic 7r(2): The joy of the blessed: the communion of saints 
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TOLSTOY, The Three Hermits 

continued 

RELIGION, Vol. 3, pages 588-625, especially 

Topic 2a: Prayer and supplication; their efficacy 
SIN, Vol. 3, pages 753-773, especially 

Topic 7: Grace and good works in relation to salvation from sin 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of tlic Wcstcm World 

Augustine, Vol. 18, City of God, Bk. XXII, C.'haps. 8^-9, 
pages 591- 598 

Aquinas, Vol. 20, Surnma Theohfiica, Part I- II, Q 68, 
pages 87-96, Q 109, Arts. 7-10, pages 344-3^17 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pcnsccs, Sect. IV, pages 221-222; Sect. VII, 
page 259 

Dostoe\ sky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Bk. II, Chap. 3, 
pages 21-24 

RELATED AUTHORS AND w'ORKS IN Gatcu'aij to thc Great Books 

Adams, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Vol. 10, pages 422-^450 

Bacon, Of Discourse, Vol. 5, pages 95-96, Of Studies, pages 97-98 

Cicero, On Old Age, \^ol. 10, pa^ges 317-343 

Long, Potcer within Vs, Vol. 6, pagi's 246-261 

Melville, Billy Budd, Vol. 3, pag(*s 31-98 

Plutarch, Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264-281 

Schiller, On Simple and Sentimental Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 155-211 

Wilde, Happy Prince, Vol. 2, pages 261-268 

what Men Live By 

Vol. 3, pages 707-727 

SUGGESTED READLNGS IN THE. Sijntopicon 

GOD, Vol. 2, pages 543-604, especially 

Topic 5h: God’s love: thc diffu.sion of the divine goodness 
GOOD AND EVIL, Vol. 2, pages 60.5-636, especially 

Topic 2a: God’s goodness as diffusive, causing the goodness 
of things: GckI's love 

LOVE, Vol. 2, pages 1051-1082, especially 

Topic 3a: Friendship and love in relation to virtue 
and happine.ss 

Tofiic 3d: The heroism of friendship and thc samfices of love 
Topic 5fo(l): The precepts of charity: the law of love 
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iiErjVTED ATTTrioRs AND WORKS IN Grcdt Books of th(i Western World 

Augustine, Vel. J8, On Christian Doctrine, J5k. I, Chaps. 22-30, 
pages 629-633 

Aquinas, Vol. 19, Stntuna Thcologica, First Part, Q 20, 
pages 119-124 

ChaiKvr, Vol, 22, Cunterhunj Talcs, Tale of Melibcus, pages 
42f>-432 

Dostoc'vsky, Vol. 52, Brothers Karamazov, Bk. VI, Chap. 3, 
pages 167-168 

REHEATED AiHTioRs AND w(R^KS IN Gafcwatj fo the Great Books . 

Arnold, Sii'cefness and Vol. 5, page's 42-61 

Baeon, Sj)hinx, Vol. 8, page's 2-4; Of Love, \7)1. 10, pages 351-352 
Bunin, Gentleman from Sail Franeisro, Vol. 3, pages 102-123 
DirK'se'u, Sorrow- A('r(\ Vol. 3, page's 615-641 

Flaubert, LciS^eud of St. Julian the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, pages 371-392 

Tong, Power within Vol. 6, page's 246-261 

Buskin, fdealisPs Arraiimment of the Age, Vol. 7, pages 126-136 

Slie'iifian, School for St'andal, Ve>l. 4, page's 85-159 

Singer, Spitioza of Market Street, Vol. 3, page s 46(^80 

S\nge, }ii(l(rs to tin* S('n. Yol. 4, ])ages 342^-352 

3\ilcl(', Ha])pfj Piinc(\ \7)]. 2, page's 261-26S 

For "I’oKtov's War and Peace in Great Book^ of the Western World, 

S('e Ve)l. 51 


IVAN TURGENEV, 1818-1883 

First Love 

Ve)l. 3, pages 217-271 

su(x:estei) READiNeTS IN THE Stinfopirou 

FAMir.Y, \7)1. 2, page's 4S6 514, e'spe^ciallv 

Teipie 6e: The* initiation e)f children into adult ^Te 

're)pic' 7e;: Marriage and le)\ e: reiinautie, ( e)njugal, and illicit lewe 

Topic 7d: The' ('ineitional iinp-iet e)f f iinilv life upon tlu' child: 

the' doinc'stic triangle; tlie sxTiibolic roles of father 
and nieilher 

LOVK, Vol. 2, page's 1051-10S2, especially 

Topic le: Tlu' intensity and peiwc'r of love: its inefrase 

or (lecTi'ase; its eoiislructive' or de\s(ruetive force 
Tojiic 2«(1 ): The sexual instinct: its relation to other instincts 
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TURGENEV, First Love 

continued 

PLEASURE AND PAIN, Vol. 3, pages 377-399, especially 
Topic 4a: The pleasant and unpleasant in the sphere 

of emotion: joy and sorrow, delight and grief 
Topic 7a: Pleasure and pain in relation to love and friendship 

Ri’XATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Euripides, Vol. 5, Hippohjtus^ pages 225-236 

Dante, Vol. 21 Divine Comedy, Hell, Canto V, pages 7-8; 

Paradise, Canto VTII, pages 116-118 
Shakespeare, Vol. 26, Taming of (he Shrew, Act 1, Scene Il-Act III, 
pages 205-216; Romeo and Juliet, pages 285—319; V(^l. 27, 
Hamlet, pages 29-72 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, lik. IV, Chaps. 12-14, page's 67-73; 

Bk. V, Chaps. 2-6, pagc\s 75-86 

Freud, Vol. .54, General Introduetion to Psycho-Anahjsis, Part III, 
Chap. 21, pages 581-584 

REi^i'ED AnnoRS AM) WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Anderson, Vm a Fool, Vol. 2, pages 511-520 
Anonymous, Aucassin and Aicohite, Vol. 2, pages .523-551 
Apuleiiis, “(hipid and Psyche,” Vol. .3, pages 197-212 
Bacon, Of Yottth and Age, Vol. 7, pages .3-4; Of Parent'^ 

and Children, page's 5-6; Of Love, \'ol. 10, j)ages 3.^1-352 
Chekhov, Darling, Vol. 3, page's 452-462 
Conrad, Youth, Vol. 2, pages 210-2.36 
D(Jstoevsky, White Nights, Vol. 3, pages 276-319 
Galsworthy, Ajrfde-Tree, Vol. 3, j)ag('s .32‘l-.367 
Hawthorne, Rappoecitu s Daughter, \’ol. 3, pages 128-1.52 
Pater, “Art of Life,” Vol. 10, pages 2.58-261 
Schopenhauer, On Style, Vol. 5, pages 124-136 


MARK TWAIN (SAMUEL CLEMENS), 

1^^35-1910 

The Man That Corrupted Iladleyhur^ 

Vol. 2, pagc.s 346^386 

SUGCKSTED RliADINCS IN THE Sipitopicon 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 3h: The conditions of honor or fame and the caiLscs 
of dishonor or infamy 
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PUNISHMENT, Vol. 3, pages 488-512, especially 

Topic Sc: Cuilt, repentance, and the moral need for punishment 
Topic 5c: nie pain of remorse and the torment of conscience: 
the atonement for sin 
TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 915-938, especially 

Topic 8a: Prevarication and perjury: the injustice of 
or bearing false witness 

VIRTUE AND VICE, Vol. 3, pages 975-1009, especially 

Topic 2c: The appearances of virtue: imperfect or conditional 
virtues; the counterfeits of virtue; natural 
or temperamental dispositions which simulate virtue 
Topic 4c(3) : Circumstances as affecting the morality of hmnan 
acts 

Topic 9: Tlie advance or decline of human morality 

lu-LAiTD AvnioRS AND woi\Ks IN Gfcu/ Books of the Western World 

Sophocles, Vol. 5, Philoctetes, pag(^s 182-195 
Monl u'g; Vol. 25, Of Conscience, pages 174-176 
Shakespeare, Vol. 27, Hamlet, pages 29-72 
Milton, Vol. 32, VaracUsc Lost, pages 9'3-333, Arcopa^itira, 
pages 379-412 

Slenie, Vol. 30, Tristram Shanchj, Bk. II, Chap. 17, pages 257-266 
Karit, Vol. 42, Crituiue of Practical Rcuson, First Part, Bk. I, 

Clia]^ III, pages 325-327 

Boswell, Vol. 44, Life of Samuel Johnson, pages 372-373 
(roclhe, Vol. 47, Faust, First Part, pagt's 11-114 



m':t.ATi D AiMiioHs AM) WORKS i\ Gatcxcaij to the Croat Boi^ks 
Bacon, C)f Birhes, Vol. 7, pagt‘s 25-27; Of Truth, Vol. 10, 
pages 346-347 

Bunin, Cenflrman from San FramLco, Vol. 3, pages 102-123 
Butl(T, “(’ustonis and Opinions of the k>cwliOiuans,” Vol. 2, 
pages 4S3 -506 

Fit/geiald, Diamond as Bi^ as the Rifz, \'ol. 3, pages 397-431 

Hemingway, Killers, Vol. 2, pages 169-177 

Ibsen, Enemy of the People, Vol, 4, pages 164-246 

James, II., Pupil, Vol. 3, pages 530-568 

Mann, Mario and the Magician, Vol. 3, piges 573-610 

Molica*e, Misanthrope, Vol. 4, pages 6-51 

O’Neill, Emperor Jones, Vol. 4, piges 357-382 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, \'ol. 4, pages 85-159 
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MARK TWAIN 

continued 

‘‘Learning the River” 

from Life an the Mississippi 
Vol. 6, pages 50-98 

SUGGF^TFD READINGS IN THE StfUtOpiCOn 

EDUCATION, Vol. 2, pages 376-399, especially 

Topic 5/: Learning apart from teachers and books: the role 
of experience 

EXPERIENCE, Vol. 2, pages 468-48.5, especially 

Topic 6a: Experience as indispensable to sound judgment 
and prudence 

KxNOWXEDGE, Vol. 2, pages 880-920, especially 
Topic 6h{2): Memory as knowledge 

Topic 8h(4): I'he poss(\ssion or pursuit of knowh'dge as* a gr)(Kl 
or satisfaction: its relation to pleasure and pain; 
its contribution to happiiu'ss 

MEMCWY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 133-157, 
especially 

Topic 21?: Recollection: factors influencing ease and adt*(|uaey 
of recall 

Topic 2c: The association of id(‘as: controlled and fiee 
association; reminiscence' and re\(‘ii(' 

Topic 3: Remembering as an act of knowledge and as a source 
of knowledge 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Rabelais, Vol. 24, Garoantua and Panfa<^ru(l, Bk. I, pagt s 1-67, 
especially Chaps. 21-24, pages 2f-30, 15k. II, pages 68- 126 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Of Three Connnen'es, j:>ag<*s 395 398 
Locke, Vol. 35, Concerniur^ Human lbulcrstandin<^y Bk. II, 

Chaps. IX-X, pages 13(8-143 

Steme, Vol. 36, Tristram Shaudif, Bk. IT, (fliap. 3, pages 236-238 
Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, First Part, pages 1 1-1 14 
Melville, Vol. 48, Mnhij Dirk, Cliap. 24, page s 79-82 
James, \V., Vol. 53, Principles of Psijcholo^ij, C>hap. XVI, pages 
421-127 

RELATED AUTKORs AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Custom and Eduraiinn, Vol. 7, pages 18-19 
Conrad, Youth, Vol. 2, [)ag(*s 216-236 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Vol. 2, pages .5-121 
Emerson, Self-Reliance, Vol. 10, j)ag(\s .525-545 
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Kipling, Motcfrli's Brothers, Vol. 2, pages 126-141 
Mill, J. S., “( "hildhood and Youth,” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 
Sc hopenhauer, On EducatUm, Vol. 7, pages 197-203 
Stevenson, J.antcrn-BeMrcrs, Vol. 7, pages 112-121 


JOHN TYNDALL, 1820-1893 
“Mid Kiel Faraday” 

from Earnday as a Discoverer 
Vol. 8, pag(\s 8-28 

SUOOFVn D HFADINCS IN THE StfUtOpicOn 

Kl.KMENT, \ V)l. 2, pagcLs 400-112, especially 

T()j)ic 3: Th(‘ thc'or}' of the elements in natural philosophy, 
phvsic's, and cheinistr\^ 

EXI’KIUFA\JK, Vol. 2, page's 468-485, c^specially 

Topic 5: The th(*ory of expcTinientation in scientific method 
INDUCTION, Vol. 2, page's S0.V815, espe'ciallv 

Topic' 5: The role of induction in the ch'vt'lopment of science: 
the me'thods of cxpeTiniental and enuincrative 
induction 

MAN, Vol. 3, page's 1-41, e'spe'ciallv 
Topic 2: Man’s knowledge of man 
MKCTIANICS, \’ol. 3, page's 80-112, c'specially 
I'opic 6e/: Foree: its kinds and its cllc'cts 
PHYSICS, V'jI. .3^ page's 36.3-376, c'spc'ciallv 

’Fopic 4: The' exiierimental inc'thod in the s’udv of nature 
Topic 5: The ntililv of phvsic's: the iin ention e^f inaelu'nes; 

the tcc'hiiiejuc's of engineering; the master)' of nature 

RELATi D AunioRS AND M IN CWcut Books of flic Wcstcm W orld 

Culhert, Vol. 28, On the l.oadstoue, pages 1-121 
lyc'searte's, \’ol. 31, Discourse on Method, Parts 1-lV, pages 41-54 
Nc’wton, Vol. 34, Matln'niatiedl Prindples of Niittir(d Ehilosopluj, 
page's 5--8, 11-14, 15k. 1, page's 28-29, 37-38; Bk. Ill, 
page's 371-372 

RELATED AimioRS AND WORKS TN Catcwny to the Great Boohs 

Bacon, S/;///m.v, Vol. 8, page's 2-4 

Curie', Dist'orery of Bud turn, Vol. 8, pages 32-42 

Darwin, Autobiography, Vol. 8, page's 47-93 
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TYNDALL, ^Michael Faraday" 

continued 

Einstein and Infold, "Rise and Decline of Classical Physics/’ 

Vol. 8, pages 4fXI-560 

Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, Vol. 5, 
pages 404-411 

Faraday, Chemical llistonj of a Candle, Vol. 8, page's 368-439 
Gallon, "Classification of Human Ability,” Vol. 8, pages 227-261 
Ilelinlioltz, On the Conservation of Force, Vol. 8, pages 451-484 
Lamb, Sanifij of True Genius, Vol. 5, pages 308-4110 
Poincart\ Mathematical Creation, Vol. 9, pages 294-^304 
Woolf, Art of Biography, Vol. 6, pages 186-192 

For Faraday’s Experimental Researches in Electricity in Great Books 
of the \Vcstcrn World, see Vol. 45, pages 261-866 


VOLTAIRE, 1694-1778 

Micromegas 

Vol. 2, pages 241-256 

srcGES'niD READINGS IN THE Sijnfopicon 

ASTRONOMY, Vol, 2, pages 87-111, especially 

Topic 5: Astronomy and cosmology: the tlu'orv of the woild 
or universe as reflecting astronomic'al conceptions 
Topic 9: The particular heavenly bodies 
MAN, Vol. 3, pages 1-41, especially 

Topic 10c: Man as an integral peu-t of the universe: his station 
in the cosmos 

Topic lOd: Tlie fiiiiteness and insufficiency of man: his sense 
of being dependent and orderi'd to something 
beyond himself 

Topic 12: Man as an object of laughter and ridicule; comedy 
and satire 

MATflEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 42-62, especially 

Topic 2: Tlie objects of mathematics: number, figure, extension, 
relation, order 

REASONING, Vol. 3, pages 546 -568, espc'cially 

Topic 3c: Lack of tnitli in reasoning: sophistical arguments; 
material fallacies 
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SOUL, Vol. 3, paj^es 791-810, especially 
Topic 1: Conceptions of soul 

Topic 2c; The kinds of soul and the modes of life: vegetative, 
sensitive, and rational souls and their special powers 

BEi.ATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Mcno, pages 180-183; Bepublic, Bk. VI, page 387; 
Philebus, page 633 

Nicomacliiis, Vol. 11, Introduction to Arithmetic, Bk. I, 
pages 812-814 

Newton, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
Definitions-Laws, pages 5-24; Bk. Ill, pages 269-372 
Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part I, Chaps. I-VIIT, pages 3-38 

REi^Tim AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij to the Great Books . 

Boeke, Cosmic View, Vol. 8, pages 600-644 

Campbell, Measurement, Vol. 9, pages 204-221 

Clifford, Postulates of the Science of Space, Vol. 9, pages 24-3-259 

Eddington, Huniiing-Down of the Universe, Vol. 8, pages 565-580 

Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus, Vol. 10, pag(*s 216-229 

Galileo, Starry Messem^er, Vol. 8, pages 330-355 

Poincare, Space, Vol. 9. pages 265-293 

Singer, Spinoza of Market Street, Vol. 3, pages 466-480 

Whitehead, “On Mathematical Method,” Vol. 9, pages 51-67 


“English Men and Ideas” 

from Letters on the Enpjish 
Vol. 7, pages 332-378 

“On the Parliament,” pages 3.32—334 
“On the Goveniment,” pages 334-338 
“On Trade,” pages 338-339 

SUCX^ESTED READINC.S IN TIIK Sljntopicon 

LIBER'^TY, Vol. 2, pages 991-1012, especially 

Topic 1 / 1 : Civil liberty under diverse fonns of government 
Tojiic 2: The issues of civil liberty 
MONARCHY, Vol. 3, pages 204-224, especially 
Topic lb: Modifications of absolute monarchy: 

other embodiments of the monarcliical principle 

STA'PE, Vol. 3, pages 826-865, especially 

Topic 5: The social structure or stratification of the state 
Topic 9(i: Commerce and trade betwecTi staters: commercial 

rivalries and trade agreements; free trade and tariffs 
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VOLTAIRE, ^‘English Men and Ideas” 

continued 

WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037, especially 
Topic 2; The kinds of war 
WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1038-1070, especially 

Topic 4: The e\change of wealth or the circulation 

of commodities: the processes of commerce or trade 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcot Books of tfic Westcm World 

^^ilton, Vol. 32, Arcopae^itica, pages 3S4-38S 
Locke, Vol. 35. Letter Concerning Toleration, pages 1-22; 
Conrerjj/ng Civil Government, Chap. V, pages 30-36; 

Chap. VIL pages 44-46; Chaps. XII -XIV, pages 50-64; 

Chap. XIX, pages 74-81 

Smith. Vol. 30, Wealth of Nations, Rk. IV, Chap. 1, pag(*s 182-192; 
Chaps. II-III, pages 197-204; Chap. Ill, 200-213, C^hap. VII, 
pag(‘s 256-266 

Constitution of the United States of America, Vol. 43, pages 11-20 
Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, lieirresentativc Government, Cliaj). 3, 
pages 311-3.50 

REL.viTD AiniiORS AND WORKS IN Gateu atj to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Seditions and Troubles, Vol. 7, pag(\s 12-17, Of Custom 
and Education, pages 18-19 
Carlyle, Hero as X/ng, Vol. 6, pages 110-145 
Great Documents, English Bill of Rii^lds, Vol. 6, pages 409-411; 

Declaration of Independence, pag(‘s 418-421 
Hume, Of Refinement in the Arts, Vol. 7, pages 52-61; Of Moneij, 
pages 62-71; Of the Balance of Trade, pages 72-84; Of Taxes, 
pag(‘s 8.5-88 

Jefferson, First Inaue,ural Address, Vol. 6, pag(‘s 518-521 
Lincoln, Address at Cooper Institute, Vol. 6, page's 737-746 

“English Men and Ideas” (continued) 

"On Inoculation,” Vol. 7, pages 330-343 

STTCGESTID READINGS IN THE Stjfltopicon 

MEDKJNE, Vol. .3, pages 113-132, especially 

Topic .3^/: The factors in prevenfion and therapy 

RELATiJ) AuniORs AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 
Hippocrates, Vol. 10, Regimen in Acute Diseases, pages 26-^14 
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RELATia) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Catewaij to tJic Grcdt Books 

Il)S('n, Kncintj of tJtr People, Vol. 4, pag(\s 164-246 
Moliore, Doclor in Hjnfr of Himself, Vol. 4, pages 52-81 
Swift, Modest Proposal, VoJ. 7, pages 42-49 

“English Men and Ideas” (continued) 

“On the Lord Bacon,” Vol. 7, pag(\s 343-340 

“On Mr. Loc ke,” Vol. 7, pag(^s 346--.351 

“On Descartes iind Sir Isaac Newton,” Vol. 7, pages 352-356 

suc;ci:sTEi) ri:ai)i\c;s in the Stjntopicon 

MECHANICS, Vol. 3, page's 80-112, espc'cially 

Tojrc 4c: 4he mc'c hanistic account of the phenomena of life 
PIIILOSOrilY, Vol. 3, pages 342-.362, ('specially 

Topic 3(/; The inc'thodological reformation of philosophy 
SOUL, Vol. 3, page's 791-810, especially 
Topic J : Concc'ptions of soul 

AVI HORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Bacon, Vol. 30, Xovuin Or^annm, page's 105-195 
l)escart('s, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, pages 41-67; 

Meditation IL pages 77-81; Meditation VI, pages 98-100 
Locke, Vol. 35, Concerninfi Human Vnderstandinfl, I3k. II, 

Chaps. X-XL pages 141-147; Chap. XXllL page's 205-212; 
Chap. XXVll, page's 220-228; Bk. IV, Chap. XII, 
page's 358-363 

REJATCD Ai''iJi()R.s AND WORKS IN Gatcwaij to the Great Books 
Bacon, Sphinx, Vol. S, page's 2-4 

Ih'mard. Experimental C(msiderations Common to Living Things 
and Inorganic Bodi('S, Vol. S, pages 26f>-290 
Camjiane'lla, “Argnments for and against Galileo,” Vol. 8. 
pages 359-364 

“Englisli Men and Ideas” (continued) 

“On Attraction,” Vol. 7, page's 356-363 

“On Sir Isaac Newton’s Optics,” Vol. 7, pages 363-366 
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VOLTAIRE, ‘'English Men and Ideas'" 

continued 

"On Infinities in Geometry, and Sir Isaac Newton s Chronology,’* 
VoL 7, pages 366-371 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Sl/nfopiCOn 

MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic 3rf: Calculus; the ineasiirement of iiregiilar areas 
and variable motions 
Topic 6: Basic concepts of mechanics 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 682-705, especially 

Topic lh(l): The utility of science: the applications 

of experimental knowledge in tlie mastery 
of nature; machinery and inventions 
Topic 5: Scientific method 

Ri-XATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcdt Kooks of the Wcstcni World 

Descartes, Vol. 31, Ccometnj, pages 29.>-i353 

Nes^ton, Vol. 34, Maihcmaficcd Principles of Nafural Pliih^opluj, 

Bk. I, Sect. I, pages 25-32, Sects. XI-XIII, pag(‘s 130-152; 

Bk. II, Sect. II, pages 168-170; Bk. Ill, pages 2T6-2S3, 

291-294; Optics, Bks. I-II, pages 379-506 
Huygens, Vol. 34, Treatise on Lia^ht. Chaps. I-III, ptiges 533-575 
Berkeley, Vol. 35, Principles of Human Knoiclcd^c, Sects. 12.3-1 32, 
pages 437-439 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Galcuaij to the Gtcat Books 

Boeke, Cosmic View, Vol. 8, pages 600-644 
Clifford, Postulates of the Science of Sparc, Vol. 9, pages 24-3-2.59 
Eddington, Running-Down of the Vnivrrsc, Vol. 8, pclg(^ 56.5-580 
Einstein and Inleld, “Rise and Decline of (ffassicul rh\su‘s” 

Vol. 8, pagf's 4fX)-560 

Faraday, Chemical Hislorti of a Candle, Vol. 8, pages 368-4-39 
Poincare, Space, Vol. 9, pages 265-293 


“English Men and Ideas” (continued) 

“On the Regard That Ought to he Shown to Men of la-tter-;, ” 
Vol. 7, pages 371-.‘174 

“On the Royal Society and Other Academies,” Vol. 7, pagt-s 374- 
♦378 
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s(K;f;F*S'n® readings in toe Syniopicon 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 3a: The reaction of the community to its good or great 
men 

Topic 4h: The scale of honor in the organization of the state: 
the just distribution of honors 
SCIENCE, Vol. 3, pages 682-705, especially 

Topic Gh: The place of science in society: the social conditions 
favorable to tlie advancement of science 

Ria^ATED ACJTiioRs AND WORKS IN Grcct Books of the Wcsicm World 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, Politics, Rk. Ill, Chap. 13, pages 481-4S3 
MontaigncN Vol. 25, Of Recompenses of Honor, pages 181-183 
Racon, Vol. 30, Advoncemcnf of Learning, Rk. II, pages 29-32 

RKLAiri) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gotcu'ciy lo the Grcdl Books 

Arnold, Siceetness and Lif!}it, Vol. 5, pages 42-61 
RacoL, !hnr, \"ol. 8, pa<ic‘s 2-4 

(>ainpaiiella, “Arguments for and against Galileo," Vol. 8, 
page's 359 364 

D(‘ (^luiiuvy, IJteraturc of Knotclcd<^e and Literature of Power, 

Vol. 5, pag(’s 358^361 
Emc'rson Thorcau, N'ol. 6, pages 150-]().5 
Franklin, Proposal for Promoting, Vs('fuJ Knowlcdc^e 
amonti the British Plantations in America, Vol. 6, 
page's 533-535 

Fanil), Vanity of True Genius, Vol. 5, pages 308-.310 
Shelley, Defew'e of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 
'rvndall, “Alichac'! Faraday," Vol. 8, pages 8-28 
Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, Vol. 5, pages 247-259 

“The Pliilosophy of Common Sense” 

from PhilosophicaJ Dirtionarij 
Vf)l. 10. pages 453-474 

st'i;(a'.STFD UKAD1NG.S IN HIE Sijntopiron 

ART, Vol. 2, pages 6*1-36. esjieei.ally 

Topic 12: The history of the arts: progress in art as meiisuring 
stages of eivilizalion 

ASTRONOMY, Vol. 2, pagi’s 87-111, espeei:tlly 

Topic 1 1 : The inlhienee of the stars aiul planets 
upon the character and actions of men 
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VOLTAIRE, “The Philosophy of Common Sense” 

continued 

DEMOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 303-322, especially 

Topic Se: Comparison of clemocrac)% aristocracy, and monarchy 
with respect to efficiency 
DESIRE, Vol. 2, pages 323-344, especially 

Topic 2c: Desire as a cause of action: motivation or purpose; 
voluntariness 

LAW, Vol. 2, pages 962-990, especiallv 

Topic 4e: The relation of natural law to natural rights 
and natural justice 

Topic 5c: The mutability or variability of positive law: 
the maintenance or change of laws 
LOVE, Vol. 2, pages 1051-10^)2, espec ially 

Topic 2h: Friendly, tender, or altruistic love: fiatcTual love 
Topic 2/;(2): Self-lo\'e in reflation to the love ol othcTS 
POETRY, Vol. 3, pages 400-419, especially 

Topic 5cz: The aim of poetry to instruct as well as to dc'light: 

the pn'tensions or deceptions of the poet as t(‘acher 
STATE, Vol. 3, pages 823-865, (\speci.dly 

Topic 3c: The condition of man in the slate of nature 

and in the state of ci\’il society: the: state of war 
in relation to the stat(‘ of nature 

Topic 5c: The chijisc's or sub-groups arising from thi' division 
of labor or distinctions of birth: the social hierarchy 
TRUTH, Vol. 3, pages 91.5^938, especially 

Topic 3fc(3): Taitli in reasoning: tlu' truth of premist's 
in rtOation to the truth ol conclusions; logical 
validity and truth about reality 
TYRANNY, Vol. 3, pages 939-956, especially 

Topic 3: The choice between tyranny or d('spotism and anarchy 

RFXATED Aonions AVI) WORKS IN Grcdt Books of die Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bks. Jl-Ill, pag(‘s 329-339; Statesman, 
pages 59S-6(H 

Aristotle, Vol. 9, Sicomachcan Ethics, Rks. Vfll-lX, pages 406-428 
Hobb(\s, Vol. 23, f.eviathan. Part II, (Jhap. 19. pag(‘S 104-109 
Locke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, Chaps. V-IX, 
paj^es 30-54 

Rousseau, Vol. 38, Discourse on the Origin of Ineciuality, 

First Part, pages 333 340, 342 -,345 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, pagers 211-218 
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Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Representative Government, Chap. 4, pages 
35(M55 

Marx, Vol. 50, Capital, Part IV, Chap. XIV, pages 164-180 

RELATKi) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Gafetvatj to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Discourse, Vol. 5, pages 95-96; Of Friendship, Vol. 10, 
pages 353-.35S; Of Truth, pages 346-347 
CicTTo, On Friendship, Vol. 10, pages 286-316 
ClilFord, Kthu's of Belief, Vol. 10 pages 16-36 
EiiuM'son, Nature, Vol. 10, pages 512-524 
Erskine, Moral Obligation to Be Intellifrrnf, Vol. 10, pages 5-13 
Ciii/ot, “CJivili/aiion,” Vol. 6, pages 302-317 
Milk J. S., Nature, Vol. 10, pag(^ 477-508 
Saintedh'iive, A/onMfgne, Vol. 5, pages 76-89 
Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 

GEOROF WASHINGTON, 1732-1799 

Circular LrUer to the Governors of All the States 
on Dishatulin^ the Army 
Vol. 6, pages 474-4S3 

suGCF.sn D READINGS IN THE Syntopicon 

DEM0C:R VCY, Vol. 2 , pages 303-322, especially 

Topic 7r: The challenge of war and peace: the citizen army 
GOVERNMENT, Vol. 2, pages 637-664, especially 

Topic ijd: Cnnf(‘deration and federal union: th' division 
of jurisdiction between state and federal 
governments 

WAR AND PEAC:E, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037, especially 
Topic 66: Liberty, justice, honor, peace as ends of war 

RELATED Ai TTioRS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, \^ol. 7, Laws, Bk. VUl, pages 732-735 
Shakespeare, Vol. 27, K/ng Lear, Act II, pages 254-262 
Locke, Vol. 35, Cojirerninfi Civil Govenvnent, Chap. XVI, 
page's 6.5-70; Chap. XIX, pages 76-81 
Kant, Vol. 42, Science of Ritlht, Second Part, pages 452-458 
Articles of Confederation, Vol. 43, pages 5-9 
Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, Nos. 31-34, 
pages 103-111 
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WASHINGTON, Circular Letter 

continued 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN GutCUXltJ tO tllC Great Books 

Adams, “United States in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Bacon, Of Seditions and Troubles, Vol. 7, pages 12-17 
Carlyle, Hero as King, Vol. 6, pages 110-145 
Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 168-171 
Jefferson, “Biographical Sketches,” Vol. 6, pages 522-528 
Lincoln, Second Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, pages 760-761; Last 
Public Address, pages 762-765 

Paine, “Call to Patriots — December 23, 1776,” Vol. 6, pages 461-468 

Farewell Address 

Vol. 6, pages 484-497 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN THE Stjntopicon 

DEMOCRACY, Vol. 2, pages 303-322, especially 

Topic 4c: Tlie infirmities of democracy in prar tiee 

and tlie reforms or remedies for tiu'se defects 
DUTY, Vol. 2, pages 358-375, especially 

Topic 10; Political obligation: cares, functions, loyalties 
GOVERNMENT, Vol. 2, pages 637-664, especially 

Topic 5a: Foreign policy: the making of treaties; the conduct 
of war ^nd peace 

STATE, Vol. 3, pages 826-365, especially 

Topic 3e: Love and justice as the bond of men in stale's: 
friendship and patriotism 

RELATED AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World , 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bk. IV, pages 346-356 
Shakespeare, Vol. 26, King Richard II, pages 320-351 
Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part I, pages 3-42 
Montesquieu, Vol. 38, Spirit of Imws, Bk. XII, Chaps. 19-22, 
pages 92-93 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Vol. 43, Federalist, Nos. 49-50, 
pages 159-162 

Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, Representative Government, Chaps. 17-18, 
pages 426-436 

RELATED AuiAioRS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Adams, “United States in 1800,” Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Bacon, Of Great Place, Vol. 7, pages 9-11; Of Seditions 
and Troubles, pages 12-17 
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Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Vol. 7, pages 237-271 
Calhoun, “Concurrent Majority,” Vol. 7, pages 276^-290 
Carlyle, Hero as King, Vol. 6, pages 110-145 
Emerson, Self-Reliance, Vol. 10, pages 525-^45 
JeflFerson, “Virginia Constitution,” Vol. 6, pages 502-517; 
“Biographical Sketclics,” pages 522-528; First Inaugural 
Address, pages 518-521 

Lincoln, First Inaugural Address, Vol. 6, pages 747-755; Last 
Public Address, pages 762-765 
Rousseau, Lasting Peace through the Federation of Europe, 
Vol. 7, pages 405-436 

Toc(|ucville, “Observations on American Life and Government ” 
Vol. 6, pages 564-690 


ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, 

1861-1947 

“On Mathematical Method” 

from An Introduction to Mathcmitics 
Vol. 9, pages 51-67 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN HIE SljntopiCOn 

MATHEMATICS, Vol. 3, pages 42-62, especially 

Ti’pic 2a: I’lie apprehension of mathematical objects: 

by intuition, abstraction, imagination, construction; 
the forms of time and space 

Topic 3c; Anah'sis and ssiithesis: function and \ariable 
Topic 3d: Symbols and formulae: the attainment of generality 
Topic 4r: The use of proportions and equations 
Topic 5: The applications of mathematics to physical 
phenomena: tlie utility of mathematics 
MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic 3: Tlio use of mathematics in mechanics; the dependence 
of progress in mechanics on mathematical discovery 
Topic 4fl: Terrestrial and celestial meehanies: the mechanics 
of finite bodies and of particles or atoms 
Topic 6d{l): The relation of miss and force: the law 
of uiiii ersal gravitation 

Topic 7c': Electricity: electrostatics and electrod)i>amics 
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WHITEHEAD, ‘*On Mathematical Methocr^ 

coniinucd 

PHYSICS, Vol. 3, pages 363-376, especially 

Topic lh\ The relation of the philosophy of nature 
to mathematics: mathematical metliod 
and mathematical principles in natural jdiilosophy 
Topic 3: The roh* of mathematics in the natural sciences; 
observation and measurement in relation 
to mathematical formulations 
QUANTITY, Vol. 3, page's 527-.545, especially 

Topic Sc: The cjuantity of motion: momentum, velocity, 
acct'leration 

Topic Sr/: Mass: its rcLition to weight 
Topic Sc: Force: its meisure and the measure of its effect 
UNIVEbSAF AND PARTICULAR, Vol. 3, pages 937-974, 
especial Iv 

Topic 4c; Tlic abstraction of universal concepts 
from the particulars of st‘ns(‘ 

REI.ATED AimroBS ANT) WORKS i\ Crcdt Books of the \V(^strrn World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Pannrnidcs, pages 486-511 
Archimedes, Vol, Jl, On Floating Bodice, 538-560 
Plutarch, Vol. 14, Marccllus, pag(‘s 252-255 
Galileo, Vol. 28, dialogues Concerning the Two Ncir Sc ienews, 
Third Dav, pages. 197-2.37 

Descartes, V(d. 31, Cwoinctry, Second Rook, ))ag('s 322-331 
Newton, \7)1. 34, Mathematical Principle’s of Saturcil Plnloscydap 
Bk. I, Sects. XI-XIJI, pages 130-152, Bk. Ill, pages 27f>-282 
Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Part III, pages 91-131 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Pure Reason, Introduction, pag('s 15-20; 
pages 29-33; page's 211-217 

Faraday, Vol. 45, Experimented Researches in EAcctricitij, 
page's 29.8-301, 850-855 

RELATfT) AT fHORS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Bernard, Experimented Considereitions CUemmon to fJi ing Things 
and Inorganic Bodies, Vol. 8, page's 266-290 
Campbell, yumericed Ixiiis and the Use of Mathemeitics 
in Science, V7d. 9, page's 222-238 
Einste'in and Infeiel, “Rise and De'ciine* of Classic'al Physic's,* 

Vol. 8, page's 490-560 

Euler, Seven Bridges of Kemigslwrg, Vol. 9, pages 193-201 
Forsyth, Mathematics, in Life and Thought, Vol. 9, pages 26-46 
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Hogbi'ii, MalhrmaticSy the Mirror of Civilizaiion, Vol. 9, 
pag(\s 3-23 

Poincare, MathcinafU al Creation^ Vol. 9, pages 294-304 
Russell, Study of Mathnnatics, Vol. 9, y)ag(‘s 84-94; Mathematics 
and the Metaphysicians, pages 9.>-lI() 

On tJw Nature of a Calculm 

Vol. 9. pages 6<S-78 

sof;ca.sTKn lU AniNos in the Syntopicon 

MA 1 III'.MATKJS, Vol. 3, pages 42-62, especially 

T opic ]r/: T Ik* ideal of a universal inathc^sis: the unification 
of aritlinK'tic and g(*fKnelry 

Toj^ic 3rf: Syinl)ols and formulae: the attainment of generality 
4 opic 4: Mathematical lechni(|U(is 

REi.Airn VIJTHOIIS AVD woHKs i\ Grcat Book^ of the Western World 

D(‘S('artes, Vol. 31, (leomrtry, pag(‘s 295—353 

N(‘wt()n, \’ol. 31, Mdlhcmatnal Vrinciples of Natural Philosophy, 

Bk, I, Sect. I, pag<‘s 25-32; Bk. 11, Sect. II, pages 168-170 

UKiATrn AT 'nions and v'okks in Catetray to the Great Books 

(]ampl)('ll, Ninficrical J/ttrs and the Use of Mathematics 
in Sf'iefU'r, Vol. 9, pagi‘s 222-23S 
Danl/ie, Vol. 9, pages 165-177; Empty Column, 

pages 178-1 S9 

Rns.s(‘ll, Mathematics and the Metaphysicians, Vol. 9, pages 95-110 


WALT WHITMAN, 1819-1892 

Preface to Leaves of Grass 

Vol. 5. pag('s 247-259 

.suGCF..sn':D keadincs in THE St/ntopicon 

NATlfRP, \V)1. 3, pag(s 22.5-250, especially 

Topic 2 h: Nature and art: the imitation of nature; co-operation 
with nature 

POETRY, Vol. 3, pagi's 400-419, especially 

Topic 3: Tlie inspiration or genius of the poet: the influence 
of tlie poetic tradition 

Topic 5h: Poetry coutrasttnl with history and philosophy; 
tlu^ dispraise and deh'use of the poet 
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WHITMAN, Preface to Leaves of Grass 

continued 

Topic 8b: Critical standards and artistic rules with respect 
to the language of poetry: the distinction between 
prose and verse; the measure of excellence in style 

RELATED AxmioRs AND WORKS IN Great Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Republic, Bks. II-III, pages 320-334 
Aristotle, Vol. 9, On Poetics, pages 681-699 
Cerv'antes, Vvl. 29, Don (Quixote, Preface, pages xi-xiii; Second 
Part, Chap. 16, pages 251-252 
Bacon, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, Second Book, 
pages 32-^39 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. II, Chap. 1, pages 19-20; Bk. V, 
Chap. 1, pages 73-75; Bk. VllI, Chap. 1, pages 152-155, 

Bk. IX, Chap. 1, pages 189-191; Bk. XII, Chap. 1, pages 246-247; 
Bk. XIII, Chap. 1, i^iges 27;3-274 
Kant, \5)1. 42, Cviticjuc of Judgement, First Part, Sc^ct. I, 
pages 521-,528 

Goethe, Vol. 47, Faust, Prelude on the Stage, pag('s 2-6 
James, \V., Vol. 53, Principles of Psychology, CHuip. XXII, 
pages 6S6-689 

RFXATFD AUTHOPS AND WORKS IN Gateway to the Great Books 

Adams, “United States in 1800,*’ Vol. 6, pages 322-359 
Am(dd, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41; Siiertness and Idght, 
pages 42-61 

Bacon, Of Death, Vol. 10, pages 31S-349 
Crevecoeur, “Making of Am(‘ricans,’* \5)1. 6, pages 546-559 
Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, \’ul. 5, 
pages 404-41 1 

Lamb, Sanity of True Genius, Vol. 5, pages 308-310 

Schiller, On Simple and S('ntimcntal Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 155-211 

Shellev, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-212 

ToLfjiieville, “ObsiTvatioiis on American Lib' and Covernment,'’ 

Vol. 6, pages 564-690 

Death of Abraham Lincoln 

Vol. 6, pages 174-183 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN llIK SytlfopicOn 

DEM0CRAC:Y, Vol. 2 , pages 303-.322, especially 

Topic 4: The praise of democracy: the idc*al state 
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HISTORY, Vol. 2, pages 711-727, especially 

Topic 4rt(4): The role ol the individual in history: the great 
man, hero, or leader 

HONOR, Vol. 2, pages 728-748, especially 

Topic 5d: The estimation of the role of the hero in history 
LIFE AND DlsATH, Vol. 2, pages 101.3-1034, especially 

Topic 7: The causes and occurrence of death: the transition 
from life to death 

WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-10.37, especially 
Topic 4h: Tlie factors responsible for civil strife 

bkijVTI.:d AUTHons AND WORKS IN Gnat Books of the Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Phaedo, pages 2.30-251 

Plutarch, Vol. 14, Caesar, jiages 577-604 

Shakespeare, Vol. 27, King Lear. pag(*s 244-283; Aniomi 

and Cleopatra, pages 311-350: Coriolanus, jiages .3.51-.392 
Hamih.': , 'tadison, jay, \'ol 43. FideraVist, Nos. 9-10. pages 47-53 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace. Second I'pilogue, pages 67.5-696 

RKLSTKi) Al’uioiis SM) \\onKS IN Galewatj to the Great Books 

Raeon, Of Seditions and Troubles. Vol. 7, jiuges 12-17; Of Death, 
Vol. 10, pages 348-349 

Brossne, “Iniinortality,” \'ol. 10, pages .57.5-580 

CarKle, Hero as Kin^. Vol. G, pages 110-145 

Cicero, (In (t/d .Age. \'ol. 10. pagi's 31 1 — 34.3 

Hawthorne, Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, \'ol. 6, pa^'s 168-171 

Lincoln, A(ldie.ss at Cooper Institute, Vol. 6, pages 7.37-746; 

First luau'^piral Address, p.igi's i4(-o5.5; Lcttci o Horace 
Gieeleij. pages 7.56-7.57; Meditation on the Divt'tc Will, 
page 758; (.’elO/s/nirg .\ddiess, page 7.59; Second Inaugural 
Address, jiages 760 -761, Last Public Address, pages^762-763 
Tacitus, Life of Gnaeus Julius A'zrieola, \'ol. 6, pages 274-298 
lliorcau. Plea for Captain John Brou n. Vol. 6. pages 714-732 
Tolstoy, Den//i of Iran Ihiileh, Vol. 3, pagi-s 646-699 
Woolf, Art of Biooraphtj, \ ol. 6. pagi's 186-192 
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OSCAR WILDE, 1854-1900 
The Happy Prince 

Vol. 2, pages 261-268 

succe^jttd Rf:ADiNGS IN Tino Stjntopicon 

LOVE, Vol. 2, pages 1051-1082, especially 

Topic Sd: The heroism of friendship and the sacrifices of love 
Topic 5/^(1): The precepts ol charity: the law of love 
WEALTH, Vol. 3, pages 1038-1070, especially 

Topic lOe(l): Almsgiving to the needy and the impoverished 

RELATED ACTIIORS AND WORKS IN CfCdt Books of lIlC Wc^tcm WofUl 

Homer, Vol. 4, Ilkul Bks. XXIII-XXIV, pages 161-179 
Sophocles, \'ol. 5, Antigone, pages 131-142 
Euripides, Vol. 5, Alcesth, pages 237-217 
Augustine, \'ol. IS, Confessiom, Bk. IX, pag(‘s 61-71 
Aejuinas, Vol. 20, Sumnia Thcologica, Part ll-ll, (3 23, 
pages 4S2-4S9 

Chaucer, Vol. 22, Cantcriwrtj Talcs, Tale of Melih(‘ns, 
pages 426-432 

Monlaignf\ Vol, 25, Of Three Good Women, pagi's 35.8-362 
Milton, \'ol. 32, Paradise Lost, Bk. Ill, pages 13,5-151 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensccs, Sect. X, pag(\s 294-295 

RE.1JVTED AU'nioRS AND woifKS i.N Gdteuatf to tlic Gr('dt Books 

Bacon, Of Love, Vol. 10, pages 351-352; Of Fricruhliip, 
pages 353-358 

Balzac, Passion in the Desert, Vol. 3, pages 436-447 
Bunin, Gentleman from San Francisco, Vol. 3, pag(‘S 102-123 
(Jhekhov, Darling, \ ol. 3, pages 452- 162 
Dinesen, Soi row- Acre, Vol. 3, pages 615-641 
Flaubert, J.egend of St. Julian the Hospitaller, Vol. 3, 
pages 371-392 

Gogol, Ol ercoaf, WA. 2, pagi's 452-478 
Kipling, MowglCs Brothers, Vol. 2, pagi^s 126-141 
Lamb, Dream Children, Vol. 5, ptiges 301-307 
Lawrence, Rocking-Horse Winner, Vol. 3, pag(\s 512-525 
Tolstoy, Three Hermits, Vol. 3, pages 700-706; What Men Live By, 
pages 707-727 
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FRIEDRICH WOHLER, 1800-1882 

On the Artificial Production of Urea 

Vol. 8, pages 312-314 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN llIE SljntOpiCOn 

ANIMAL, Vol. 2, paj^es 1&-49, especially 

Topic ]«: ("liaract(*ris!ics of animal life: the animal soul 
Topic le: Tlic conception of the animal as a machine 
or aulomalon 

ELEMENT, Vol. 2, pages 400-412, especially 

Topic The mutability of tlie elements: their transmutation 
Topic 3r/: Combinations of the elements: compounds 
and mixtures 

LIFE AND DEATH, Vol. 2, pages 101.V10.34, especially 

Topa 1 • 1'h(* nature and cause of life: the soul as the principle 
of lif(‘ in organic bodies 

Topic 2: Omtinuity or discontinuity between living 

and non-living things: comjiarison of vital powers 
and activiti(\s with the potentialities and motions 
of incTt bodies 

MECHANICS, Vol. 3, pages 80-112, especially 

Topic 4h: The explanation of qualities and qualitative change 
in terms of quantity and motion 
Topic 4e: The mechanistic account of the phenomena of life 

Ri*a,ATED AimioRS AND WORKS IV Crcot BooLs of the Westrrv World 

Aristotle, Vol. 8, On the Soul, Bk. IL pages 642-644 
Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Thiufis, Bk. HI, pages 31-41 
D('scart(‘s, Vol. 31, Diseourse on Method, Part V, pages ,56-60 
LavoisicT, Vol. 4.5, FJewenls of Chemustnp First Part, Chaps. 
V-XVll, pages 22-52; Third Part, Chaps. VIII-IX, pages 
117-128 

RELATED AuniORS AND WORKS IN Gateu'atj to the Great Books 

Bernard, Experimental Consideralions Couvnon to Livmg Things 
and Inorganie Bodies, \o\. 8, pages 266-290 
Curie, Dusrovern of Radium, Vol. 8, p>ges 32-42 
Faradav, Chemieal Hisiortj of a Candle, Vol. 8, pages 368-4.39 
Mendeleev, “Cenc'sis of a Law of Nature,” \^ol. 8, pagej 442-446 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF, 1882-1941 
How Should One Read a Book? 

Vol. 5, pages 5-14 

SUGGESTED READINGS IN TIIE Sljntopicon 

ART, Vol. 2, pages 64-86, especially 

Topic 7a: Art as a source of pleasure or delight 
Topic 7 /g The judgment of excellence in art 
BEAUTY, Vol. 2, pages 112-125, especially 

Topic 5: Judgments of beauty: the objective and the subjective 
in aesthetic judgments or judgments of taste 
MIND, Vol. 3, pages 171-20^3, especially 

Topic lc{2): The relation of judgment to ph'asure 

and displeasure: its application in the realm 
of art; aesthetic finality 

RELATFJ) AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Great Books of thc Western World 

Plato, Vol. 7, Phaedrus, pages 130-141; Republic, Bks. II-lIl, 
pages 320-'334 

Rabelais, Vol. 24, Gargantua and Pantagiucl, Bk. I, Author's 
Prologue, pages 1-3 

Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote, First Part, Chap. 32, pages 
117-120; Chaps. 47-50, pages 184-192 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Pensees, Sect. I, page 176; Sect. VI, page 238 
Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. V, Chap. 1, pages 7‘3^75; Bk. X, 
Chap. 1, pages 204-205; Bk. XI, Chap. 1, pages 22^3-225 
Kant, Vol. 42, Critique of Judgement, Introduction-First Part, 
pages 463-549 

reijviti> authors and works in Gateway to the Great Books 

Arnold, Study of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 19-41 
Bacon, Of Beauty, Vol. 5, page 94 
Eliot, T. S., Dante, Vol. 5, pages 371-403; Tradition 
and the Individual Talent, pages 404-411 
Hazhtt, My First Acquaintance with Poets, Vol. 5, pages 264-279 
Hume, Of the Standard of Taste, Vol. 5, pages 10-3-119; 

Of the Study of History, Vol. 7, pages 89-92 
Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, Vol. 5, pages 316-353 
Lucian, Way to Write History, Vol. 6, pages 387-406 
Schopenhauer, On the Comparative Place of Interest and Beauty 
in Works of Art, Vol. 5, pages 143-150, On Education, 

Vol. 7, pages 197-203 

Shelley, Defence of Poetry, Vol. 5, pages 216-242 
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The Art of Biography 

Vol. 6, pages 186-192 

SUGGESTED READINGS JN THE StjntOpicon 

MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, Vol. 3, pages 13,3-157, 
especially 

Topic 5fl: Tile distinction between reproductive and creative 
imagination: the representative image 
and the imaginative construct 
TRUTH, Vf)l. 3, pages 915-938, especially 

Topic 4b’. Truth in science and poetry: the tnith of fact 
and the truth of fiction 

BELATJ D AUTHORS AND WORKS IN Grcut Buoks of the Wcstcm World 

Plutarch, Vol. 14, Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans 
Montaigne, Vol. 25, Author to the Rcad(>r, page 1; Of Books, 
pag.” t9‘)-200; Of Repentance, pages 38^89 
Bacon, Vol. .30, Advancement of Learning, Second Book, 
pages 34-36 

Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones, Bk. II, Chap. I, pages 19-20; Bk. VII, 
Chap. 1, pages 121-123; Bk. VIII, Chap. 1. pages 152-155 
Boswell, Vol. 44, Life of Samuel Johnson, pages 2-4 

nrxA'n-,D Aimions and works in Gateway to the Great Books 

Curie, Discovery of Radium, Vol. 8, pages 32-42 

Diuwin, Autobiography, Vol. 8, pages 47-93 

De (,)uineey. Literature of Knowledge and Literature of Power, 

Vol. 5, jiagcs 358-361 
Emerson, Thoreau, Vol. 6, pages 150-165 
Ilawthome, Sketch of .\braham Lincoln, Vol. 6, pages 16S-171 
Ilazlitt, On Swift, Vol. 5, pages 280-2S3 
Jefferson, “Biographical Sketches,” Vol. 6, pages 522-.528 
Lucian, Way to Write History, Vol. 6, pages 387-406 
Mill, J. S., “Childhood and Youth,” Vol. 6, pages 5-47 
Tacitus, Life of Giweus Julius Agricola, Vol. 6, pages 274-298 
Tyndall, “Michael Faraday,” Vol. 8, pages 8-28 
Whitman, Death of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 6. pages 174-183 
Xenophon, “Character of Socrates,” Vol. 6, pages 223-226 
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XENOPHON, c. 430-c. 355 B.c. 

“The March to the Sea” 

from The Persian Expedition 
Yol 6, pages 196-222 

SUGGESITD RPL\D 1 NGS IN TIIP^ Sl/ntopieon 
ART, Xol. 2, pat!;cs 64-86, especially 
Topic 9< • The arts of war 
COURVCE, Vol. 2, pages 232-267, espeeially 
Topic 7c: Coinage in war 

WAR AND PEACE, Vol. 3, pages 1010-1037, especially 
Topic 5a: The moral cons(‘rjnences of war: its (‘fleets 
on tlu' happnu‘ss and \’iitiH‘ ol intMi 
and on the welfan^ of wouk'h and cliildien 
Topic 10^?: Difiert'iit tvpt's of soldieiy; ineit en.ii les, volnnt(‘(‘i 
consciipts, inihtia 

RELVTED AirniORS WD MORKs IN Great Book^ of the Western World 
Homer, Vol. 4, Iliad, Bk. XIII, pag(‘s S8 97 

Ilenxlotns, \'ol. 6, Ilisiortp Sev(*nth Fightli Books piges 217 2S7 
ThiRvdides, Vol 6, Uistouj of the Peh^ponnesuin W at, S(‘\(‘nth 
Book, pages 33S-3M 

Plutarch, Vol. 14, Fendes. 135 -MO, Agesi/(^/ns, p.igt's 

480-499, Artaxerus^ pages Sl(> S3S 
Shakespeare, Vol. 26, King //enn/ V, pages 332 367 
Tolstoy, Vol. 51, Wat and Pea< e, Bks 13 1 1 page s 363 613 
Freud, Vol. 54, Thouf!^hts for the Times on W ar and Death, 
pages 755-766 

RELAi'KD AUTIIOH.S AND WORKS IN Gatetcatj to the Great Books 

Bacon, Of Adversitij, Vol. 10, page 330 
Long, Pou er u ithin Cs, Vol. 6, jiag's 216 261 
Prescott, “Land ol Montezuma,” Vol. 6, pages 2.31 -213 

“The Character of Socrates” 

from Memorabilia 

Vol. 6, pag(‘s 223-226 

SUGGESTTD READINGS IN 7TIE Sljntopicon 

EDUCATION, Vol. 2, pag(‘s 376-3W, especially 

Topic 4a: The possibility and limits of nior.d education: 
knowledge and virtue 
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Topic 5: Tlic improvement of the mind by teaching 
and learning 

LIFE AND DEATH, Vol. 2, pages 1013-1034, especially 

Topic 8e: The contemplation and h'ar of death: the attitude 
of the hero, the philosopher, the martyr 

Ha.ATra) Ai’THons AND woHKS IN Gmit Books of the Western World 

Aristophanes, Vol. 5, Clouds, pages 4SS-506 
Plato, Vol. 7, Stjtnposiuin, pages 149-173; Meno, pages 174-190; 
Ajioloiitj, ])ages 200-212; Crito, pages 21.3-219; Phardo, pages 
220-2.31; L'orgws, pages 2.32-294, especially pages 291-292; 
Rrptdilir, Ilk. VII, pages .3SS— 101 
Aristotk*. Vol. 9, Xironiiichran Ethics, Bk. II, Chaps. 1-6, pages 
348-.3.32, Ilk. Ill, Chaps. 6-9, pages .361-364; Bk. VI, Chap. 
12-Bk. VII, Chap. 5, pages .39.3-^3‘l9 
Plutarch, Vol. 14, Al( ihuidcs, pages 

Montaigne, Vol. 2.3, Of the Education of Children, pages 63-75; 
A})''lorrii for llaiinond dc Sebondc, pages 23S, 243^244 

HEi.ATFo Ai’TFioiis AM) \vf)HK.s IN' Calctcay to the Great Books 

Emerson, Monlai^u'; or. the Skeptic, \’ol. 10, pages 546-562 
Epictetus, Enchiridion, Vol. 10, p iges 2.36-2.34 
Epicurus, Letter to Mcuocccus, \ol. 10 pages 230-2.33 
ErskiiK', Moral OhJitiation to Be Intclli'zcnt, \'ol. 10, pages 5-13 
llautliorne. Sketch of Abraham Lincoln. \’()1. 6. pages 168-171 
llazlilt. ( Y PeiNon.v One Woidd Wish to Have Seen, Vol. 5, 

Paul's 2.S4-29.3 

Plutarch. Contentment, Vol. 10, pages 264-2S1 
Tlioieaii, Civil Disobedience. \’ol. 6, pages 69.3-718 
Wooll, Art of Biogtaplnj, N'ul. 6. pages 186-192 



Appendix I 


A Plan of Graded Reading 


It has been pointed out in the Introduction that the sc'h'ctions 
included in Gateway to the Great Books can serve \()iini;er as well as 
less experienced readers as an induction into the reading of the gn'at 
books, because the works included in this s('l are much shorter than tliose 
included in Great Books of the Western World and are in other respects 
easier to read. 

This does not mean, however, that it is necessary or even desirable to 
read entirely tlirough the selections in Galcway to the Great Books before 
beginning to read some of the works included in Great Books of the 
Western World, The selections in Gateway to the Great Books arc all 
worth reading in and for themselves, but they have additional value as a 
means of entry into the world of the great books, the great ideas, and the 
great conversation. 

To guide younger or less experienced readers in a progressive course of 
readings which involves selections from both Gateway to the Great Books 
and Great Books of the Western World, the editors have prepart'd a plan 
of graded reading, set forth below. It is divided into four parts. Each of 
these parts consists of two lists: first. A, a list of selections from the Gate- 
way set, and then, B, a list of selections from the Great Books set. The se- 
lections from the Gateway set are listed in the order in which they appear 
in the volumes of that set. The selections from tlic Great Books set arc 
ordered in tfie same way by volumes. 

Tlie four parts of the plan of graded reading correspond to four levels 
of reading ability. 

Part I recommends materials suitable for 7th- and 8th-grade readers 


3 . 5 ^ 
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(that is, for twelve- to fourteen-year-olds approximately), and for readers 
whose limited experience places them on this level of ability, whatever 
tlieir chronological age. It will be seen that the list of selections from the 
Gateway set is much longer than the list of readings in the Great Books 
set. Though short, the latter is important; the reader who hopes to read 
extensively in the Great Books should start on them as soon as possible. 
The selections from the Gateway set which are here recommended con- 
sist mainly of stories, biographies, autobiographies, and short historical 
accounts. The list, however, does include at least one selection from each 
volume in the Gateway set. 

Part II lists readings in the Gateway set and in the Great Books set for 
9th- and loth-grade readers. Here the selections from Great Books in- 
crease in number, and here we have the longest list of readings in the 
Gateway set. Though there are still many stories and plays in this list of 
Gateway readings, the number of nonfiction readings, especially bio- 
graphical and historical writings, here increases. 

In the list of suggested readings in Great Books for gth- and loth-grade 
readers, the following item will be noted: “Cervantes, Don Quixote 
(inspection).” \\liat is intended by this can be explained as follows. 

There' are certain books of wliich some knowledge should be had etnly 
in ones rc'acling career, but which probably cannot be read entire until 
one has attained a mature level of reading ability. Don Quixote is such a 
book. The gtli- and loth-grade reader can read some of Cervantes’ long, 
rambling nov('l He ean familiarize himself with Cerv^antes’ style and with 
rh(‘ general form and torn' of the book. Indeed, he may read all of it. But 
it is not (‘xpected that he will choose* to read all of it until he has attained 
junior-college reading ability. Thus Don Quixote appears in Piirt II with 
tlie notation “inspection,” and it reappears in Part IV with no such nota- 
tion. 

The same approach applies to Apollonius’ Conics, Pascal's Pensd^es, and 
Newton's Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, in Part III, and 
to Aquinas’ Swnma Theologiea and Marx’s Capital in Part IV. In each 
case it is expected that the reader will gain some familiarity with the work 
at the indicated level. He should know what the book is like, what it tries 
to do, and how it does it. He can put off reading it all tije way through 
until a later date. 

The notation “inspection” in the various lists means, then, that the 
reader should do something like what he does when he “skims” a book. 
Skimming is an important kind of reading. 7'he reader who skims a book 
holds it in his hand, hefts it, glances at the table of contents, pc'rhaps reads 
tlie preface or introduction, runs quickly through the inde.^, and spends 
some time reading tlie text more or less at random. In the process, he 
makes the acquaintance of the work. He has not read it thoroughly, of 
aiurse. He does not know everything that is in it. But there are some seri- 
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oils mistakes that he cannot now make about it. Many grievous critical 
and other errors would be avoided if more readers — even very good ones 
— ^knew how to inspect a book intelligently.^ 

Part III lists readings, both in Gateway and in Great Books, for iith- 
and i2th-grade readers. Here tlic A list and the B list are mort'' nearly of 
the same length, though the Gateway list still predominates. At this level, 
the reader should have begun to make sizable inroads on tlie Great Books 
set. The selections from the Gateway sc^l tend to be longer and somewhat 
more difBcult. Here there are none from Volumes 2 and 4, and a mere 
scattering of stories from V^olume 3. Most of the readings recommended 
here are taken from Volumes 5-10. 

The reader w'ho examines the Great Books list at this le\('l will notice 
that several items appear on it for the second time. The Tfistorij of 
Herodotus, for example, appears in Part I and reappears here. 

Tlie difference between the two listings is obvious. In the Part T list, it 
is suggested that the reader should be able to read Bks. T-Il of The His- 
tory; in Part III, it is suggested that the reader can, by now, read all oi this 
work. 

Similarly, s(‘lections from Tlnicvdides’ Hisfonj of the Pclopoanc^iart 
War are suggested in Part II, and the whoh* work is suggt'sted in Fait 111 . 
So, too, selections from Swilt's Gullivers Travels are suggested in Part I, 
and the whole in Part III. Many other w’orks in the B lists are similarly 
treated. 

Part IV lists selections for readers at the l(‘vel of the first hvo yt'ars of 
college. It sliould be noted that the selections in the (kitc'wav list arc' 
taken largcdv from Volumes. 8 and 9 (Natural Science and Mathematics). 
It should also be notc*d that the (heat Books list finall) prc'doiuinatc's, })v 
a wide margin, over the (Gateway list. At this Ic^vel, the rcsuler should be 
capable of reading major works in Great Books of the Western World 
with relative case and facility. 

iTie A lists in Parts I-IV all but exhaust the materials in the Gateway 
set. Nothing in the Gateway sc*t is too difficult to bc' read with compridicai- 
sion by collc'ge freshmen and sophomores or by readcTS of ef|uivalent 
ability. But the B lists do not come anywhere near exhausting the mate- 
rials in the Great Boc;ks set. By the time the' reader has attained thc’ level 
of ability ewresponding to the difficulty of the scdc'ctions in Part IV, he 
should be able tc^ plan his own further reading or rcTC'ading of the* works 
in Great Books of the Western World; or he* may consult the Ten-Y(*ar 
Reading Plan which is desc-ribed on page's 87-89 and is set forth on pages 
112-131 of Volume I of the Great Books set. 

Some* young or inc'xperieneed readers may at first be discouragc'd by 
what appears to be the formidable' character of the lists which constitute 

^ Tfi(' rfMclor sliould noto thr (li(h*roncc lH»twoen tho inspection of a book and the first 
reading dt'scribed on pp. 31-33. 
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this plan of graded reading. It is important to remind them, or their 
parents, that tht; general tendency in education is toward the reading of 
more and more difficult materials at younger and younger ages. Humani- 
ties eours(\s have for sonui time bt'en givtm in the freshman year at many 
college's; these include a number of the works listed in Part IV. More 
recently, there has b(*en a movement to upgrade' the liigh school, to inject 
into its curriculum, both in the humanities anel in the sciemces, materials 
which were formerly considere'd appropriates only at the college leve'l. In 
recent years, a cry has be'en raisc'el against the' paucity, even the vacuity, 
of high school curriculums. One re'spemse has been the development of 
the “jimie)r gre'at boe)ks meivemenP’ at the high schoeil and even at the 
eleuK'ntary school level. 

The fedlowing plan of graeleel reading takers these tende'ncies into ac- 
ce)unt. If it is not true now that a substantial number of the Gateway 
sek-ctions art' rt'quired at the secondary-school k 'VC'l, it will probably be 
so NN'ithin a decade. And then' is no doubt that the re ivling of the great 
books is inen'asing both in colk'gt' and aftc'r it. It may never happen that 
these books be read by evervbody. But it will become more and more 
widely recognizi'd that a man is not educated unless he has read them. 

PART I 

Susgt'stod Readings for the 7th and 8th Grades 
A. Gateway to the Great Books 

VOLUME 2 Di‘KC)k, Ro])iuson Cruw(\ pages 5-121 
HtMi\c;w<\Y, The Killers, page') i(x)-i;^7 
IIrf;o, "Tht' Battk' with the Gannon/' pages 146-154 
Kipling, Afeueg/Z's Brothers, page's 12(>-I4i 
M wPAssAN'r, I'wo Fricjuls\ pagt's i5t)-i()4 
Pop, Thr Tell-Tale Ifeart, pagt's 273-277; The Masque of the 
Bed D('ath, jiages 27S-2S3 
S('orr, The Tieo Droveis, pages 1S2-205 
SiLvr.NSON, The t^tran^e Case of Dr. Jekyll ami Mr. Hyde, 
page's 28S-341 

Tw \iN, The Man That Corrupted lladleyhur^. pages 346-386 
Wilde, The Happy Trinee, pages 261-26S 

VOLUME 3 (aiANi'., The Oprn Boat, pages 5-26 

Flauhert, The Legend of ST. Julian the Hos)ntaller, pages 

37 ^- 39 ^ 

Lawrenc e. The Boekitif^-Horse Winner, pages 512-525 
Melville, Billy Budd, pages 31-98 
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Gateway to the Great Books 

Tolstoy, The Three Hermits, pages 700-706; What Men Live 
By, pages 707-727 

VOLUME 4 Moliere, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, pages 52-81 
Shaw, The Man of Destiny, pages 300-338 

VOLUME 5 Hazlitt, Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen, pages 
284-295 

Lamb, My First Play, pages 300-303; Dream Children, a 
Reverie, pages 304-307 

WooLr, How Should One Read a Book? pages 5-14 

VOLUME 6 Cbevecoeub, “The Making of Americans,” pages 546-559 

Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, pages 
412-414 

IIa^vthorne, Sketch of Abraham JAncoln, pages 168-171 
Jefferson, Biographical Sketches, pages 522-528 
LI^coLN, Letter to Horace Greeley, pages 756-757; The 
Gettysburg Address, page 759, Second Inaugural Address, 
pages 760-761; Last Public Address, pages 7()2-765 
Paine, “A Call to Patriots — December 23, 1776,” pages 461- 
468 

Pllny the Younger, “Tlie Eruption of Vesuvius,” pages 264- 
270 

Prescott, “The Land of Montezuma,” pages 231-243 
The English Bill of Rights, pages 409-411 
The Virginia Declaration of Rights, pages 415-417 
Twain, “Learning the River,” pages 50-98 
Whitman, Death of Abraham Lincoln, pages 174-183 
Xenophon, “Tlie March to the Sea,” pages 196-222 

VOLUME 7 IIuME, Of the Study of History, pages 89-92 

SiLVENSON, The Lantern-Bearers, pages 112-121 

VOLUME 8 Boeke, Cosmic View, pages 600-644 

Curie, The Discovery of Radium, pages 32r-42 
Fabre, The Sacred Beetle, pages 105-119 
Haldane, On Being the Right Size, pages 149-154 
Tyndall, “Michael Faraday,” pages 8-28 

volume 9 Dantzig, Fingerprints, pages 165-177; The Empty Col- 
umn, pages 178-189 

IIogben, Mathematics, the Mirror of Civilization, pages 3-23 
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Kasner and Newman, 'New Names for Oldy pages 121-136; 
Beyond the Googol, pages 137-162 

voLtTME 10 Erskine, The Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent, pages 5-13 

B. Great Books of the Western World 

Bible, Genesis; Proverbs; Luke 
IIoMi^, Vol. 4, The Odyssey, pages 183-322 
IIerodo'it^s, Vol. 6, History, Bks. I-II, pages 1-S8 
Plato, Vol. 7, Meno, pages 174-190; Republic, Bk. I, pages 
^^95-310; Bks. VI-VII, pages 373-4^1 
Arisioixe, Vol. 9, Politics, Bk. I, pages 445-455 
Euclid, Vol. 11, Elements, Bk. I, pages 1-29 
Virgil, Vol. 13, The Aeneid, Bks. II-III, pages 124-166 
Shakespeare, Vol. 26, The Taming of the Shrew, pages 199- 
22S; Julius Caesar, pages 568-596; Vol. 27, The Tempest, 
pages 524-548 

Swift, Vol. 36, Gullivers Travels, Parts I-II, pages 1-87 
American State Papers, Vol. 43, pages 1-20 


PART II 

Suggested Readings for tlie 9th and 10th Grades 
A. Gateway to the Great Books 

VOLUME 2 Anderson, Tm a Fool, pages 511-520 

ANONYMOUS, Aucossin and Nicolette, pages 523-551 
Butler, “Customs and Opinions of the Erewlionians,” pages 
483-506 

Conrad, Youth, pages 210-236 

Dickens, “A Full and Faithful Report of the Memorable Trial 
of Bardell against Pickwick,” pages 391-448 
Gogol, The Overcoat, pages 452-478 
Voltaire, Micromegas, pages 241-256 

VOLUME 3 Apuleius, “Cupid and Psyche,” pages 197-212 

Balzac, A Passion in the Desert, pages 436-447 
Chekhov, The Darling, pages 452-462 * 

Dostoevsky, White Nights, pages 276-319 
Euot, G., The Lifted Veil, pages 157-193 
Galsworthy, The Apple-Tree, pages 323-367 
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Gateway to the Great Books 

Hawthorne, Rappaccims Daumier, pages 128-152 
Pushkin, The Queen of Spades, pages 484-507 

VOLUME 4 Chekhov, The Cherry Orchard, pages 249-294 
liiSEN, An Enemy of the People, pages 184-246 
O’Neill, The Emperor Jones, pages 357-382 
Shuiidan, The School for Scandal, pag(\s 85-159 
Synge, Riders to the Sea, pages 342-352 

VOLUME 5 Arnold, The Study of Poetry, pages 19-41; Sweetness and 
Lif^ht, pages 42-61 

Bacon, Of Beauty, page 94; Of Discourse, pages 95-96; Of 
Studies, pages 97-<}8 

De Quincey, IJteniture of Knowledge ami TJterature of 
Power, pages 358-361, On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth, pages 362 -366 

Hazlitt, My First Ayuaintance with Poets, pages 264-279 
Lamb, Sanity of True Genius, pages 308-310 
S vinte-Beuvf, What Is a Cla^siiP, p«iges 65-75 
Schopenhait:r, On Some Forms of IJtcrature, pages 137-142 
Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, pages 247-259 

VOLUME 6 Adams, "The United States in 1800,” pages 322-359 
Carlyle, The Hero as King, pages 110-145 
Charter of the United Nations, pages 422-451 
Emerson, Thorcau, pages 150-165 

Franklin, A Proposal for Promoting Useful Knowledge 
among the British Plantations in America, pages 533-535; 
Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania, pages 536-542 

Jefferson, ‘The Virginia Constitution,” pages 502-517; First 
Inaugural Address, pages 518-521 
La Bruyere, Characters, pages 102-105 
Lincoln, Address at Cocyjer Institute, pages 737-746; First 
Inaugural Address, pages 747-755; Meditation on the Di- 
vine Will, page 758 

Long, The Power within Us, pages 246-261 
Lu( JAN, The Way to Write History, pages 387-406 
Mill, J. S., "Childhood and Youth,” pages 5-47 
Tacitus, The Life of Gnacus Julius Agricola, pages 274-298 
TpoREAU, A Plea for Captain John Brown, pages 714-732 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, pages 452-456 
Washington, Circular Letter to the Governors of All the 
States on Disbanding the Army, pages 474-483; Farewell 
Address, pages 484-497 
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VOLUME 


VOLtTME 


VOLUME 


VOLUME 


Woolf, The Art of Biography, pages 186-192 
Xenophon, “The Character of Socrates,” pages 223-226 

7 Bacon, Of Youth and Age, pages 3-4; Of Parents and Chil- 

dren, pages 5-6; Of Marriage and Single Life, pages 7-8; 
Of Great Place, pages ^11; Of Seditions and Troubles, 
pages 12-17; Custom and Education, pages 18-19; Cf 
Followers and Friends, pages 20-21; Of Usury, pages 22r-24; 
Of Riches, pages 25-27 

Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, pages 237-271 
CuAusEwriz, What Is War?, pages 479-497 
Faiu\day, Observations on Mental Education, pages 208-232 
James, W., The Energies of Men, pages 157-170; Great Men 
and Their Environment, pages 171-194 
Pj.utarch, Of Bashfulness, pages 97-109 
ScHOPKMiAUER, Oti Education, pages 197-203 
Swirr, Resolutions Whcji 1 Come to Be Old, page 32; An Es- 
say on Modern Education, pages 33-39; A Meditation Upon 
a Broomstick, pages 40-41; A Modest Proposal, pages 42-49 

8 Bacon, The Sphinx, pages 2-4 
Cahson, The Sunless SVy/, pages 132-146 
Daiuvin, Autobiography, pages 47-93 

Eddington, The Running-down of the Universe, pages 565- 
580 

Eiselky, “On Time,” pages 123-129 

Farrk, a Laboratory of the Open Fields, pages 97-104 

Faraday, The Chemical History of a Candle, pages 366-439 

C>\LiEi(), The Starry Messenger, pages 3,30-355 

Huxley, On a Piece of Chalk, pages 205-222 

Jeans, Beginnings and Endings, pages 585-596 

9 Forsyth, Mathematics, in Life and Thought, pages 26-46 
roiN(\\UE, Mathematical Creation, pages 294-304 
WiimaiE^VD, “On Malhenialieal Method,” pages 51-67 

10 Bacon, Of Truth, pages 346-347; Of Death, pages 348-349; 

Of Adven^ity, page 350; Of Love, pages 351-35^; Of 
Frieiulship, pages 353-358; Of Anger, pages 
Cicero, On Friendship, pages 2S6-316; On Old Age, pages 

317-343 

Emtcrson, Self-Beliancc, pages 525-545 
EricTrEiTJS, The Enchiridion, pages 236-254 
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Hazutt, On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth, pages 565- 

570 

Pater, “The Art of Life,” pages 258-261 

B. Great Books of the Western World 

Bible, Psalms; Ecclesiastes; Matthew; Acts 
Homer, Vol. 4, The Iliad, pages 1-179 
Sophocles, Vol. 5, Antigone, pages 131-142 
EiTRn’iDES, Vol. 5, Alcestis, pages 237-247 
Arlstophanes, Vol. 5, The Clouds, pages 48S-506 
Thucydides, Vol. 6, The History of the Pcloponrusian War, 
Bks. I-II, pages 349-416; Bk. V, pages 482-508 
Plato, Vol. 7, Apology, pages 200-212; Crito, pages 213-219; 
Phaedo, pages 220-251 

Arisioixe, Vol. 9, Nicomachcan Ethics, Bk. I, pages 339-348 
Hippocrates, Vol. 10, The Oath, page xiii 
Eucxid, Vol. 11, Elements, Bks. II-V, pages 3o-<)8 
Arcthmedes, Vol. 11, The Sand -Reckoner, pages 520-526 
VniciL, Vol. 13, The Aeneid, pages 103-379 
Plutvrch, Vol. 14, Theseus, pages 1-15; Thcmistocles, pag(‘s 
88-102; Pericles, pages 121-141, Alexander, ]>ages 540-576 
Dante, Vol. 21, The Divine Comedy, Hell, pages 1-52 
CiLVLCLH, Vol. 22, The Canterbury Tales, Prologue, pag(‘s 

159-174 

Montaigne, Vol. 25, To the Reader, page' i\; Of ldlcnr*is, 
pages 14-15; Of the Education of Children, pagt's 62-80; 
Of Cannibals, pages 91-98, Of Democritus and llcraditus, 
pages 145-147; Of the Inconstancy of Our Actions, page’s 
159-162, Of Giving the Lie, pages 322-324, Of Repentance, 
pages 388-395; Of Experience, pages 51 (>-543 
Shakespeare, Vol. 26, The Merchant of Venice, pages 406- 
433; Vol. 27, Hamlet, pages 29-72; Macbeth, pages 284-310 
Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote (inspection) 

Bacon, Vol. 30, New Atlantis, page’s 199-214 
Milton, Vol. 32, Paradise Lost, pages 93-33,3 
Loc.ke, Vol. 35, Concerning Civil Government, pages 25-61 
Fielding, Vol. 37, Tom Jones 

Smith, Vol. 39, The Wealth of Nations, Introduction and 
Bk. I, pages 1-116 

The Federalist, Vol. 43, Nos. 1-10, pages 29-53; No. 15, pages 
62-66; No. 31, pages 103-105; No. 47, pages 153-156; No, 
51, pages 162-165; Nos. 68-71, pages 205-216 
Melville, Vol. 48, Moby Dick 
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PART m 

Suggested Readings for the iith and 12th Grades 
A. Gateway to the Great Books 

VOLUME 3 Bunin, The Gentleman from San Francisco, pages i02r-i23 
Dinesen, Sorrow-Acre, pages 615-641 
Fitzgerald, The Diamond as Big as the Ritz, pages 397-431 
James, H., The Pupil, pages 530-568 
Mann, Mario and the Magician, pages 573-610 
Singer, The Spinoza of Market Street, pages 466-480 
Tolstoy, The Death of Ivan Ihjitch, pages 646-699 
Turgenev, First Love, pages 217-271 

voLiTME 5 Eliot, T. S., Tradition and the Individual Talent, pages 
404-411 

TIazijtt, On Swiff, pages 280-283 
Hume, Of the Standard of Taste, pages 103-119 
Sain^te-Reuve, Montaigne, pages 76-89 
SfTiorENHAUFR, On Stijlc, pag('S 124-136 
Sheixey, a Defence of Poetry, pages 216-242 

volume 6 Bury, Herodotus, pages 364-383 

Guizot, ‘‘Civilization,” pages 302-337 
Tuoreau, Cieil Disobedience, pages 695-713 
Tocquemi.le, “Observations on Aineriean Life and Govern- 
ment,” pages 564-690 

volume 7 Catjtoun, “The Concurrent Majority,” pages 276-290 

IIuMF, Of Refinement in the Arts, pages 52-61; Of Money, 
pages 62-71; Of the Balance of Trade, pages 72-84; Of 
Taxes, pages 85-88 

James, W., On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings, pages 
141-156 

Macaulay, MachUivelli, pages 295-329 
Maltiii'S, “Tlie Prineijde of Population,” pages 502-530 
Rousseau, A Lasting Peace through the Federation of Europe, 
pages 405-43^ 

Ruskin, An Idralisfs Arraignment of the Age^pages 126-136 
VoLTAum, “English Men and Ideas,” pages 332-378 

VOLUME 8 Camtanella, “Arguments for and against Galileo,” pages 

35f)-364 
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Einstein and Infeld, "The Rise and Decline of Classical 
Physics,” pages 490-560 

Galton, “The Classification of Human Ability,” pages 227-261 
Helmholtz, On the Conservation of Force, pages 451-484 
Huxley, On the Relation of Man to the Lower Animals, 
pages 160-204 

Lyeli., “Geological Evolution,” pages 319-324 

Wohler, On the Artificial Production of Vita, pages 312-314 

VOLUME 9 Camprell, Measurement, pages 204-221; Numerical Laws 
and the Use of Mathematics in Science, pages 222-238 
Euler, The Seven JJrw/gcs of Koni^sherg, pages 193-201 
Laplact:, “Probability,” pages 325-338 
PoiNcvRE, Chance, pages 305-320 
Russell, The Study of Mathematics, pages 84-94 

VOLUEIE 10 Browne, "Immortality,” pages 575-580 

CLimiRD, The Ethics of Belief, pages 16-36 
Ditvvey, “Tlie Process of Thought,” page's 92-213 
Emerson, Nature, pages 512-524; Montaigne; or, the Skeptic, 
pages 546^562 

Epicurus, Letter to Mcnoeceus, pages 230-233 
Jamjs, W., The Will to Believe, pages 39-57, The Sentiment 
of Rationality, pages 58-87 
Mill, J. S., Nature, pages 477-508 
Pluiaroi, Contentment, pages 264-281 
Samayana, Lucretius, pages 365-390, Goethes Faust, pages 

391-419 

Voltaire, "The Pliilosophy of Common Sense,” pages 453- 
474 

B. Great Books of the Western World 

Bible, Samuel I-II, Kings I-II; Job, Mark, John; Corinthians I 
SopiiOfXES, Vol. 5, Oedipus the King, pages 99-113 
Euripides, Vol. 5, Medea, pages 212-224 
IlfRODorus, Vol. 6, The History, pages 1-341 
Thucydides, Vol. 6, The History of the Peloponnesian War, 
pages 34 c)-6]6 

Plato, Vol. 7, Protagoras, pages 38-64; Symposium, pages 
149-173, Rejmhlic, pages 295-441 
Arisioitje, Vol. 8, Physics, Bk. IV, page's 287-304; Vol. 9, 
Nicomachean Ethics, Bks. VIII-IX, pages 406-426 
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Hippocratos, Vol. 10, On Ancient Mediciney pages 1-9; On 
AirSy Waters, and Places, pages 9-19 
Apoij.onius, Vol. 11, Conics (inspection) 

Nk’Oxtac JH7S, Vol. 11, Introduction to Arithmetic, Bk. I, pages 
811-828 

Maiuxjs Aureltits, Vol. 12, Meditations, Bk. I, pages 253-256 
pLiTTAncir, Vol. 14, Pompetj, pages 499-538; Caesar, pages 
577-604; Cicero, pages 704-723; Antonif, pages 748-779 
Tacitus, Vol. 15, The Annals, Bks. XIV-XV, pages 141-176 
Augi'stine, Vol. 18, The Confessions, Bks. I-VIII, pages 1—61 
Dante, Vol. 21, The Oivine Comedy 
CitAU( ER, Vol. 22, The Canferhury Tales, pages 159-550 
Mac fjiAVKLLi, Vol. 23, The Prince, pages 1-37 
Mo\tai(;ne, Vol. 25, Essays 

Shakespeare, Vol. 26, As You Like It, pages 597-626; Vol. 27, 
Othello, pages 205-243; The Whiter s Tale, pages 489-523 
Chlbert, Vol. 28, On the Loadstone, pages 1-121 
Gat.ilko, Vol. 28, Dialogues Concerning the Two New Sci- 
ences, pages i2C)-26o 

Harvey, Vol. 28, On the Motion of the Heart and Blood in 
Animals, pages 267-304 

Bac ON, Vol. 30, Notyuni Organum, Preface and Bk. I, pages 
105-136 

Dlsc artis, Vol. 31, Discourse on Method, pages 41-67 
Mu/jon, Vol. 32, English Minor Poems, pages 1-90; Samson 
Aii^onistf’s, pages 337-378, Arcopagitica, pages 381-412 
P\scal, Vol. 33, Pensees (inspection) 

Nr.w ION, Vol. 34, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy ( inspt'ction ) 

T .ocKE, Vol. 35, A Letter Concerning Toleration, pages 1-22 
SwiiT, \\) 1 . 36, Cullivers Travels, page's 3-184 
Sr ERNE, V''ol. 36, Tristram Shandy, pages 191-556 
Koi ssEAU, Vol. 38, The Social Contract, Bks. I~ 1 I, pages 387— 
406 

GmRON, Vol. 40, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Ghaps. XV-XVI, pages 179-234 
IvAvoisiER, Vol. 45, Elements of Chemistry, Preface, pages 1-7 
Darwin, Vol. 49, The Origin of Species, Ghaps. I-Vl, pages 
9-9S; Chap. XV, pages 230-243 
^^^vlLX and Engels, Vol. 50, Manifesto of the Communist Party, 
pages 415-4:14 

Dos roEvsKY, Vol. 52, The Brothers Karamazov, Piirt II, Bk. V, 
Chap. 5, pages 127-137 
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Janies, W., Vol. 53, The Principles of Psychology, Chap. XV, 
pages 39&-420 

PART IV 

Suggested Readings for College Freshmen 
and Sophomores 

A. Gateway to the Great Books 

VOLUME 5 Eliot, T. S., Dante, pages 371-403 

ScHiLiER, On Simple and Sentimental Poetry , pages 155-211 
Schopenhauer, On the Comparative Place of Interest and 
Beauty in Works of Art, pages 143-150 

VOLUME 7 Dante, “On World Government,'’ pages 383-399 
Kant, Perpetual Peace, pages 441-475 

VOLUME 8 Bernard, Experimental Considerations Common to Living 
Things and Inorganic Bodies, pages 266-290 
Mendeleev, “The Genesis of a Law of Nature," pages 442-446 
Pavlov, Scientific Study of the So-Called Psychical Processes 
in the Higher Animals, pages 294-309 

VOLUME 9 Clifford, The Postulates of the Science of Space, pages 
^ 243-^^59 

Peirce, The Red and the Black, pages 342-348 
PoiNCARi:, Spac^, pages 265-293 

Russell, Definition of Number, pages 111-117; Mathematics 
and the Metaphysicians, pages 95-110 

VOLUME 10 Adams, Saint Thomas Aquinas, pages 422-450 
Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus, pages 216-229 

B. Great Books of the Western World 

Bible, AU 

Aeschylus, Vol. 5, Agamemnon, pages 52-69; Choephoroe, 
pages 70-80; Eumenides, pages 81-91 
Sophocles, Vol. 5, Oedipus at Colonus, pages 114-130; Philoc- 
tetes, pages 182-195 

Euripides, Vol. 5, Hijypolytus, pages 225-236; The Trojan 
Women, pages 270-281; Ion, pages 282-297 
Arisiophanis, Vol. 5, The Peace, pages 526-541; The Birds, 
pages 542-563; The Frogs, pages 564-582 
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Aristotle, Vol. 8, Posterior Analytics, pages 97-137; Physics, 
Bks. I-TI, pages 259-278; Metaphysics, Bk. I, pages 499-511; 
Vol. 9, Politics, pages 445-548; Rhetoric, Bk. I, pages 593- 
622; On Poetics, pages 681-699 
Hippocrates, Vol. 10, On the Sacred Disease, pages 154-160 
Galen, Vol. 10, On the Natural Faculties, pages 167-215 
Archimedes, Vol. 11, On Floating Bodies, pages 538-560; The 
Method Treating of Mechanical Problems, pages 569-592 
Appolonius, Vol. 11, Conics, pages 603-804 
Nicomachus, Vol. 11, Introduction to Arithmetic, pages 811- 
848 

Lucretius, Vol. 12, On the Nature of Things, pages 1-97 
Epictetus, Vol. 12, Discourses, pages 105-245 
Marcus Aurelius, Vol. 12, Meditations, pages 25.3-310 
Virgil, Vol. 13, The Eclogues, pages 3-34; The Georgies, 
pages 37-99 

Plutarch, Vol. 14, The Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
Romans 

lAcnus, Vol. 15, The Annals, pages 1-184; The Histories, 
pages 189-302 

Ptolemy, Vol. 16, The Almagest, pages 5-478 
Augustine, Vol. 18, The City of God, Bks. XV-XVTLII, pages 

397-507 

Aquinas, Vols. 19-20, Summa Theologica (inspection) 
Chaucer, Vol. 22, Troihis and Cressida, pages 1-155 
Hordes, Vol. 23, Leviathan, Introduction and Part I, pages 

47-98 

Shakespeare, Vol. 26, Romeo arul Juliet, pages 285-319; The 
Tragedy of King Richard the Second, pagt's 320-35 1; The 
First Part of King Henry the Fourth, pages 434-466; The 
Second Part of King Henry the Fourth, pages 467-502; 
Much Ado About Nothitig, pages 503-531; The Life of King 
Henry the Fifth, pages 532-567; Vol. 27, King Lear, pages 
244-283; Antony and Cleopatra, pages 311-350; Sonnets, 
pages 586-609 

Harvey, Vol. 28, The Circulation of the Blood, pages 305-328 
Cervantes, Vol. 29, Don Quixote 

Bacxin, Vol. 30, Advancement of Learning, pages i-ioi 
Descartes, Vol. 31, Rules for the Direction of the Mind, 
pages 1-40; The Geomt'try, pages 295-353 
Pascal, Vol. 33, Preface to the Treatise on the Vacuum, pages 

355-358 

Newton, Vol. 34, Optics, pages 377-544 
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Hume, Vol. 35, Ah Enquiry Concerning Human Understand- 
ing, pages 450-509 

Rousseau, Vol. 38, A Discourse on the Origin of Inequality 
Among Men, pages 323-366; The Social Contract, pages 

387-439 

SMrrn, Vol. 39, The Wealth of Nations 
Gibbon, Vols. 40-41, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em~ 
pire 

Mill, J. S., Vol. 43, On Liberty, pages 267-323 
Darwin, Vol. 49, The Origin of Species, pages 1-251; The 
Descent of Man, pages 253-600 
Marx, Vol. 50, Capital (inspection) 

Tolstoy, Vol. 51, War and Peace 

Dostoevsky, \^o 1 . 52, The Brothers Karamazov 

Freud, Vol. 54, The Interpretation of Dreams, pages 135-387 
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Recommended Novels 


(jrtfeuifly to the Great Booka includes no complete novels, though it 
does contain excerpts from some, siicli as Rohinwn Crusoe and The 
Pickicirk Papers. In a ten-xolnmc S(‘t novels cannot be adeijuatelv accom- 
modated; and if tlu*y were, otlier kinds of writing could not be. The deci- 
sion to exclude novels docs not mean, however, that it is the editors’ 
opinion that no\'els should not be read. On the contrary, the editors 
bt'lieve that a good novel can not only be a rich experience but also con- 
stitutes an essential link in the tradition of Western thought. (Seven major 
novels an' included in Great Books of the Western Work!: Cenantes’ 
Don {Quixote, Swifts Gullivers Travels, Sterne's Tristrain Shandy, Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones, Melville's Mohy Diek, Tolstoy’s \Vr7r and Peace, and 
15()sto(‘\'sky’s The Brothers Karamazov.) To the end that younger readers 
and readers of less than mature experience may make their way tlirongh 
the vast number of such books that arc available, a list of some one hun- 
dred recommi'nded noxels follows. 

The list might, of c'ourse, ha\’e been shorter or much longer. It is not 
claim(‘d that all the novels on it are gra// works of the imagination, al- 
though all are good — excc'lhmt example's of their kind — and all can be 
learned from and enjoyed. A list of incontestably great novels (excluding 
those already in Great Books of the WesU ni World) might be very short 
indei'd. Th(' list could have been much longer, too. It w as the policy of the 
editors to include only one no\el by each author (though a few authors 
are rc'prc'sc'iited by more' than one work). The list could have bc'en 
doubled in length by adding other wwks of authors who already appear 
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on it; and certain authors and works which seem to be quite inappropriate 
for younger readers do not appear and might have been included. In the 
end, any such list must be more or less arbitrary. It is believed, however, 
that the present one provides a good sampling of the available material. 

The list includes novels appropriate for the diflFercnt age levels for 
which Gateway was planned. There are novels that can be read with 
ease by readers in the ytli and 8 th grade ( see A Plan of Graded Reading, 
PP' 353-355) > novels that will demand the most careful attention 
of readers in the first two years of college. No attempt is made here to 
grade the novels or to indicate which novels should be read at what level. 
It will be evident, however, that certain works, like Little Wo 7 nen, Alice 
in Wonderland, Huckleberry Finn, A Tale of Two Cities, and The Year- 
ling, can be enjoyed by younger readers, while certain others, such 
as Camus* The Stranger, Diderot’s Rameaus Nephew, Joyce’s Dubliners, 
Kafka’s The Trial and The Castle, and Virginia Woolfs To the Lighthouse, 
are appropriate for more mature readers. Some of the novels in the latter 
group are, indeed, not often found in lists for readers of school agi*. How- 
ever, good readers can read tliem, and all readers should know of tlieir 
existence. 

Included in the list are a few works which are ordinarily read only by 
specialists in the literatures of which they are leading e\ainplc*s. Among 
such novels might be mentioned Johnson’s Rassrlas, Mmc^ d( Latas ('tick’s 
The Princess of Cleves, and The Saga of Burnt Nfal. These tliree are all 
fascinating books, however, if a little effort is made to accept and under- 
stand the special problems or intentions of the authors. Tin* c‘dilois 
believe that Gateway readers, especially after they have bc'coiiK' ac- 
quainted with the set, should be able to realize that the imagmati\'e works 
of other ages and places can be as relevant to their own livc‘s as the lat(‘st 
novel on the most familiar subject. 

The list also includes some books which are not obviously in the novel 
form, such as The Song of Roland (originally a verse epic), A Thousand 
and One Nights (a collection of tales by numerous authors on many 
themes, gathered over hundreds of years), Dubliners (a collection of 
stories by one author and more or less on one theme), Rassclas (a 
philosc^phical tale), and Hadrians Memoirs (the imaginaiy diary of a 
Roman emperor). The comprehensive and final definition of the word 
“nover has not yet been given, and the editors make no apology for the* 
inclusion of some rather surprising items. 

Most, if not all, of the books on this list are in print, and many have 
been publishe^l in inexpensive, paper-bound editions. A good bookstore 
will usually be able to supply copies of any of these books, but if a good 
bookstore is not available (as is, unfortunately, too often true), the reader 
may consult the useful Paperbound Books in Prints This work, a new 
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edition of which appears four times a year, may be consulted in a library 
or ordered directly from the publishers, R. R. Bowker & Co., 62 West 
45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

The novels are listcjd alphabetically by author, with the date of first 
publication after the title. 

Alain-Fournier (real name Henri Alban Fournier), The Wanderer, 1913 

Aloott, Louisa May, Little Women, 1868 

Amis, Kingsley, Lucky Jim, 1934 

Anonymous, The Arabian Nights, 8th to 15th Century 

, Burnt NjaL tr. G. W. Dasent, 12th Century 

, The Nihclunfrenlied, c. 1200 

, The Song of Rohind, tr. A. S. Way, c. 800 

, The Romance of Tristan and Iseult, tr. H. Belloc and P. Rosenfcld, 

1210 

Austcn, Jane, Pride and Prejudice, 1813 
, Emma, 1815 

Baker, DononiY, Yofmg Man with a Horn. 1938 
Bai^ac, liONOixL uE, Eug{n\ie Grandct, 1833 
, Old Goriof, 1835 

Bej J.AMY, ErnvAHi), Lookinp^ Backtvard: 2000-1.SS7, 1888 
Bowf.n, FhxzAHETH, Tlic Death of the Heart, 1938 
Bromi:, C.'iiARLcmT,, Jane Eyre, 1847 
BwoNxi:, Emily, Wutherin^ Heights, 1847 
Bunc, Pearl, The Good Earth, 1931 

Bunyan, John, Tlte Pilgrim's Profiress from This World to the Next, 1678 

Bu'it.er, Samtjel, The Way of All Flesh, 1903 

Camus, Albert, The Stran^^er, 1942 

Carroll, I.ewls, Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 1865 

, Throueji the Lookinf^^-Glass, 1S72 

Cathihi, Wuj.a, My Antonia, 1918 
Clark, Waltcr Van Tilbuhg, The Ox-Bow Incidci^t, 1940 
CLr:MENS, Saaiuel Langhorne (“Mark Twain”), The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, 1884 
CoixiNS, Wilkie, The Woman in White, i860 
Conrad, Joseph, Heart of Darkness, 1902 
Constant, Benjamin, Adolphe, 1815 
Cozzens, James Could, Guard of JJonor, 1948 
Crane, Stephen, The Bed Jhidge of CouTn^ie, 1895 
Dickens, Ciiarix'^s, David Coppcrfield, 1850 

, A Tale of Two Cities, 1859 

, Great l^xpeetaiions, 1861 

Du)erot, Denis, Rameaus Nephetv, 1785 
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Dostoevsky, Fyodor, Crime and Punishment, 1866 
Doyle, Arthur Conan, The White Company, 1891 
Dreiser, Theodore, An American Tragedy, 1925 
Dumas, Alexandre (pore). The Three Musketeers, 1844 
Eliot, George, Middlemarch, 1872 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott, The Great Gatshy, 1925 
Flaubert, Gustave, Madame Bovary, 1857 
Forester, C. S., Captain Horatio Ilornhlower, 1939 
Forster, E. M., A Passage to India, 1924 
Galsworthy, John, The Man of Property, 1906 
Gide, Andre, The Counterfeiters, 1925 
Glasgow, Ellen, Vein of It on, 1935 
Gogol, Nikolai, Dead Souls, 1842 
Goodrich, Marcus, Delilah, 1941 
Guthrie, Jr., A. B., The Big Sky, 1947 
Hardy, Thomas, The Return of the Native, 1878 
Hasek, Jaroslav, The Good Soldier, Sdiudk, 1923 
Haavtiiorne, N vihantel, The Scarlet Letter, 1850 
Hemingway, Ernest, The Old Man and the Sea, 1952 
HeRvSly, John, A Bell for Adano, 1944 
Hudson, W. IL, Green Mansions, 1904 

Hucra^, Richard, The Innocent Voyage (also published as A High Wind 
in Jamaica), 1929 

Hugo, Victor, Les Miserahles, 1862 
Huxley, Aldous, Brave New World, 1932 
J.vMES, Hf^stry, The American, 1877 

, The Portrait of a Lady, 1881 

Johnson, Samuel, Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia, 1759 
Joyce, J\mes, Dubliners, 1914 
Kaika, P'ranz, The Trial, 1925 

, The Castle, 1926 

Kiiting, Rudyard, Kim, 1901 

Lafaye'ite, Mme. de. The Ptincess of Clcvcs, 1678 

Lawrence, D. H., Sons and Lot ers, 1913 

Lewis, Sinclair, Babbitt, 1922 

LondOxN, Jack, The Sea-Wolf, 1904 

Loncus, Daphnis and Chloe, 4th or 5th century 

McCulirrs, CyVRSON, A Member of the Wedding, 1946 

Malory, Thomas, Le Morte (P Arthur, 1485 

Manzont, A1.ESSANDR0, The Betrothed, 1826 

Maugham, W. Somerset, Of Ilunuin Bondage, 1915 

Meredith, George, The Egoist, 1879 

Merimee, Prosper, Carmen, 1847 

MitcheIwL, MARCrARET, Gonc with the Wirul, 1936 

Muntt;, Hope, The Golden Warrior, 1948 
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Orwfxl, George, Animal Farm, 1945 
Paton, Alan, Cry, The Beloved Country, 1948 
Pushkin, Alexanuer, The Captains Daughter, 1836 
Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan, The Yearling, 1938 
Renaui.t, Mary, The Last of the Wine, 1956 
Salinger, J. D., The Catcher in the Rye, 1951 
Sc’orr, Walter, The Heart of Midlothian, 1818 
, Ivanhoe, 1820 

SiiELi,EY, Mary Wollstonegraft, Frankenstein, 1818 
Smolleit, 'I’oiuas, The Expedition of Humphry Clinker, 1770 
Snow, C. P., The Masters, 1951 
S'lTiiNBECK, John, The Red Pony, 1937 

Stenrhal (Marie Henri Beyle), The Red and the Black, 1830 

, The Charterhouse of Parma, 1S39 

Stei’hens, jAMts, The Crock of Gold, 1912 
Stevenson, Robert I.ouis, Treasure Island, 1883 
, Kidnapped, 1886 

Thackioray, William Makepeace, Vanity Fair, 1847-48 
Tolstoy, leo, Ahiui Karenina, 1875-77 
Trollope, Anihony, Rarchester Towers, 1857 
Turgenev, Ivan, Fathers and Sons, 1862 
Verga, (Jiovanni, The House by the Medlar Tree, 1890 
ViTTORiNi, Elio, In Sicily, 1949 
VoLTAUii:, Fhanx'ols Marie Arouet de, Candida, 1759 
Wells, II. G., The Time Machine, 1895 
Wolfe, Thomas, Look Homemird, Angel. 1929 
Wcxili', VmGiNiA, To the JJghthouse, 1927 
WouK, Herman, The Caine Mutiny, 1951 
Youiu'enar, Margueriie. Memoirs of Hadrian, 1954 
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Recommended Anthologies 
of Poetry 


JL^yric poems, like novels, do not appear in Catcwaij to the Great 
Books, The editors felt that by devoting a volume or two to a collection of 
poems they could do little more than create another anthology, of which 
a great many are already in existence. However, as before, the decision to 
exclude poetry from tlie set does not mean that the editors believe that 
poetry should not be read. There follows, therefore, a hst of representative 
poetry anthologies which, it is hoped, will be useful to Gateway rcadeis. 

This list of anthologies is by no means exhaustive. There are scores, if 
not hundreds, of anthologies of poetry, and many more might have bt*(m 
listed here. But tlie following selection is more than ample as an introduc- 
tion to poetry. 

The list is divided into four sections. The first includes anthologies of 
world poetry, most of which, for obvious reasons, appear in translation. 
The second includes anthologies mainly or wholly of English and Ameri- 
can poetry. The third section includes anthologies of poetry in other lan- 
guages. There are many more such collections. The fourth and final 
section includes a few anthologies that provide extensive editorial com- 
ment. For the reader with little experience in reading poetry, these might 
be consulted first. 

The anthologies are listed, within groups, alphabetically by title, and 
where appropriate a short description or comment is added. Publishers 
are cited to aid the purchaser, but date of first publication is not given, 
as it is usually irrelevant. Where it is of special interest, it is given in a 
note. 
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Some of the anthologies are published both in hard-cover and in paper- 
bound editions; others, now in hard-cover editions only, will probably 
appear before long in paperbaek. 


Anthologies of World Poetry 

An Anthology of World Poetry, ed. Mark Van Doren. New York: Har- 
court. Brace & World, Inc. 

A Little Treamry of World Poetry, ed. Hubert Creekmore. New York: 
Charles Scribner s Sons 

The World* s Best Poems, ed. Mark Van Doren and Garibaldi M. Lapolla. 
Cleveland: World Publishing Co. 


Anthologies Mainly or Wholly of English and 
American Poetry 

An Anthology of Famous English and American Poetry, ed. William Rose 
Benct and Conrad Aiken. New York: Modem Library 

A Concise Treasury of Great Poems, ed. Louis Untermeyer. New York: 
Pennabooks, Inc. 

Fifty Great Poets, ed. Milton Crane. New York: Bantam Books 

The Golden Treasury of English Songs and Lyrics, ed. Francis Turner 
Palgrave. New York: Dolphin Books. This is a reprint of the original 
( 1861 ) edition of this famous collection. The anthology, with addi- 
tional selections, has been many times re-issued. 

Immortal Poems of the English Language, ed. Oscar Williams. New York: 
Waslungton Square Press, Inc. 

A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, ed. Oscar WiUiains. New York: 
Charles Scribners Sons. Williams has edited several other antholo- 
gies in the Little Treasury scries, all published by Scribners. 

Modern American Poetry and Modern British Poetry, ed. Louis Unter- 
meyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. This one-volume 
edition contains both of Unlermeyer’s famous anthologies. 

The Oxford Book of American Verse, ed. F. O. Matlhiessen. New York: 
Oxford University Press 

The Oxford Book of English Verse, ed. Sir Arthur Quillcr-Couch. New 
York: Oxford University Press. This anthology, first published in 
1900, has beem recently brought up to date by the addition of later 
poems. 

The Pocket Book of Verse, ed. M. E. Speare. New York: Washington 
Square, Inc. 

Six Centuries of Great Poetry, ed. Robert Penn Warren and Albert 
Erskino. New York; Dell — Laurel Poetry Series 
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The Viking Portable Poets of the English Language, cd. W. II. Auden and 
Norman Holmes Pearson, in five volumes: Vol. I, Medieval and 
Renaissance Poets; Vol. II, Eli/ahetlian and Jacobean Poets; Vol. Ill, 
Restoration and Augustan Poets; Vol. IV, Romantic Poets; Vol. V, 
Victorian and Edwardian Poets. New York: Viking Press 


Anthologies of Poetry in Other Languages 

Greek Lyric Poetry, tr. Willis Ramstone. New York: Bantam Books 

Poerns from the Greek Anihologi/y tr. Dudley Fitts. New York: New 
Directions Paperbacks 

The Latin Poets, ed. Francis R. B. Godolpliin. New York: Modern Library 

An Anthologif of Spanish Poetry from Garedoso to Garcia Jjorca, in 
English translation with Spanish oiiginals, ed. Angt‘1 Flores. New 
York: Doubleday Anchor Books 

An Anthology of French Poetry from Nerval to Valery, in English transla- 
tion with French originals, cd. Angel Flores. New York: Doubleday 
Anchor Books 

An Anthology of Russian Verse, cd. Avrahm Y’^annolinsky. New Y"ork: 
Doubleday Anchor Rooks 


Anthologies with Extensive Editorial Comment 

Exploring Poetry, ed. M. L. Rosenthal and A. J. M. Smith. New York: 
Macmillan Co. This is an introduction to poetry through the analysis 
of many individual pciems. 

Introduction to Poetry, ed. Mark Van Doren. New Y^ork: Holt, Riru'hart 
& Winston, Inc. This work combines an anthology of Isriglish and 
American poetry with discussion of manv poems. 

The Poem Itself, ed. Stanley Bnrnshaw\ Ck-veland: Mtaidian Books. Tins 
is a cfdlection of original poems in French, GiTinan, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Italian, with translations and extensive comment. 

Understanding Poetry, cd. Ch'anth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. This is an anthology of 
English and Ameiican poetry with ciitical Interpretations. 



